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PREFACE. 
PART I. 

The present Treatise, if it may assume the honour of that 
name is made up of a variety or remarks and directions for 
the improvement of the mmd in useful knowledge. It 
was collected from the observations which I had made on 
my own studies, and on the temper and! sentiments, the 
humour and conduct of other men m their pursuit of learn- 
ingj or in the affairs of life ; and it. has been considerably 
assisted by occasional collections, in the course of my read- 
ing from many authors on differeijt subjects. I confess, 
in far the greatest part, I stand bound to answer for the 
weaknesses or defects that will be found in/these papers, 
not being able to point to other writers whence the twen- 
tieth part of them are derived. 

The work was composed at different times, and by slow 
degrees. Now and then, indeed^ it spread itself into 
branches and leaves, like a plsuit in Apnl, and advanced 
seven or eight pages in a week : and sometimes it lay by 
without growth, Eke a vej^etable in the winter, and did 
not increase half so much in the revolution of a year. 

As these thoughts occurred to me in reading or medita- 
tion, or in my notices of the various appearances of things 
among mankind, they were throvm under those heads 
which make the present titles of the chapters, and were 
by degrees reduced to something like a method, such as 
the subject would admit. 

On these accounts, it is ndt to be earpected that the same 
accurate order should be observed, either in the whole book 
or in the particular chapters thereof, which is necessary in 
the system of any science whose scheme is projected at 
once. A book which has been twenty years a- writing 
may be indulged in some variety of style and manner, 
though I hope there will not be found any great difference 
of sentiment ; for wherein I had improved in latter years, 
beyond what I had first written, a few dashes and altera- 
tions have corrected the mistakes : and if the candour of 
the reader will but allow what is defective in one place 
to be supplied by additions from another, I hope there will 
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he found a sufficient reconciiilBition of what might seem, ct 
first, to be scarce consistent. 

Tne language and dress of these sentiments is^uch as 
the present temper of mind dictated, whether it were grare 
or pleasant, severe or smiliiu^. If there has been any 
thing expressed with too mucn severity, I suspect it will 
be founa to fall upon those sneering or daring writers of 
the age against rehgion, and against the Christian scheme, 
who seem to have left reason, or decency, or both, behina 
them, in some of their writings. 

The same apology of the length of years in composing 
this book may serve edso to excuse a repetition of the same 
sentiments which may happen to be found in different 
places without the author's design ; but in other pages it 
was intended, so that those rules for the conduct of the 
understanding which are most necessary should be set in 
several lights, that they might, with more frequency, and 
more force, impress the souL I shall be sufficiently satis- 
fied with the good-humour and lenity of my readers^ if 
they will please to regard these jpapers as parcels of im- 
perfect sketches, which were designed by a sudden pencil, 
and in a thousand leisure moments, to be, one day, collect- 
ed into landscapes of some little prospects in the regions of 
learning, and in the world of common life, pointing out the 
fairest and most fnutfiil spots as well as the rocks and 
Afrildernesses, and faithless morasses of the country. But 
I feel age advancing upon me; and my health is insuffi- 
cient to perfect what I had designed, to increase and am- 
plify these remarks, to confirm and improve these rules, 
and to illuminate the several pages with a richer and more 
beautiful variety of examples. The subject is almost end- 
less ; and new writers, in the present and in the following 
ages, may still find sufficient follies, weaknesses, and 
dangers amone mankind, to be represented in such a man- 
ner as to giiara youth against them. 

These mnts, such as they are, I hope may be rendered 
some way useful to persons in younger years, who will 
favour them with a perusal, and who would seek the cul- 
tivation of their own understandings in the early days of 
life. Perhaps they may find something here which may 
wake a latent genius, and direct the studies of a willing 
mind. Perhaps it may point out to a student, now and 
then, what may employ the most useful labours of his 
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thoughts, and aeeeUiate his dili^nce in the most momea- 
tons inquiries. Perhaps a spngatly youth mi^ht here 
meet with something to gnaia or warn him agamst mis- 
takes, and withhold aim, at other times^ from those pur- 
suits which are like to he fruitless and disappointing. 

Let it he ohserred also, that in our aee, several of the 
ladies pursue science with success ; and others of them 
are desirous of improvine their reason, even in the com- 
mon affiurs of life, as wdl as the men : yet the characters 
which are here drawn occasionally are almost universally 
applied to one sex; hut if any of die other shall find a 
character which suits them, they may, hy a small change 
of the termination, apply and assume it to themselves, and 
accept the instniction, the admonition, or iJ^e applause 
which is designed in it. 

PART II. 

Tke author's name which is prefixed to this hook, ren- 
ders it altogether needless for us to say any thing in order 
to recomme vl it : and we need not assure any judicious 
reader, who lias been conversant with Dr. Watts* writings, 
that this is the genuine work of that excellent author ; for 
he cannot fail of discerning the Doctor's easy style and 
beautiful manner of expression in every page . We esteem 
it an honour done us by that truly great man, that he was 
pleased, by his last will, to intrust us with his manuscripts 
which he desiened for the press : however, he lived to 
publish several of those himself, after his will was made ; 
so that not many remain to be published by us. Some 
indeed there are remainilig, which he did originally intend 
for th^ press, but his broken state of health did not permit 
him to nnish them, and they are left too im^rfect to be 
ever published. Of this sort, among o^ers, is the larger 
Discourse on Psalmody, which he gave notice of his inten- 
tion to publish, in the preface to the second edition of his 
Hjrmns, when he withdrew the shorter essay on that sub- 
ject, which was aimexed to the fbrst addition. There are 
also among his manuscripts some tracts relating to a doc- 
trinal controversy which the Doctor had been engaged in, 
but which the world seems to be tired of: so that most 
probablvj this Second Part of the Improvement of the 
Mind, with the Discourse on Education, and some Addi- 
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tions to the Reliqmae Jayeniles, are all the posthtimons 
works of Dr. Watts that will eyer he printed. 

As to this work in particular, a considorahle part of it 
was corrected for the press hy the Doctor's own hand ; and 
as to the rest of it, he did not leave it so far unfinished as 
should, in his own judgment, discourage the puhlisfaing it : 
for he nas left thib note in a paper along with it : " Though 
this hook, or the second volume of the Soaprovement of the 
Mindf is not so far finished as I could wish, yet I leave it 
among the numher of hooks corrected for tne press, for it 
is very easy for any person of genius and science to finish 
it, ana puhush it in a form sufficiently useful to the world." 
ifhe corrections we have presumed to make are compar;^- 
tively hut few and trivial ; and when now and then it was 
thought necessary to add a line or two for the illustration 
of any passage, it is generally put in the form of a note at 
the foot of the page. 

It may perhaps oe expected we should make some apolo- 
gy for delaying the publishing of this hook so long after 
the author's death ; a hook that has heen so much expected 
and so earnestly desired, as appears hy seferal letters 
found in the Doctor's study, from eminent persons and 
from learned societies. There are various causes that 
have contributed to the delay, which the world need not 
he informed of : hut the remote distance of our habitations, 
and the multiplicity of business in which each of us is 
statedly engaged, are circumstances pretty generally 
known, and which we hope will be admitted in excuse for 
some part of the delay, and some part the booksellers 
must answer for. However, we are the less solicitous to 
apolopfize for not publishing this book sooner, as we are 
satisfied it will be welcome now it comes ; ana that those 
who. upon reading the first volume^ have so earnestly de- 
sired the second, will not be disappomted when they read it. 

We have only to add our most sincere wisnes and 
prayers, that a hook so admirably suited to improve the 
minds of men, especially of the rising generation, and to 
promote universal goodness, as this appears to he, may be 
attended with a blessing from on high. 

D. JENNINGS, 

P. DODDIUDGE. 

June 26, 1751. 
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PART I.— INTRODUCTION. 

DIBSCTIONa FOR THE ATTAINMBatT'OF T78BFDL KNOWLBDOB. 

No man is obliged to learn and know erery thin^; this 
can neither be sought nor required, for it is utterly rnifras'^ 
sible : yet all persons are under some obligation to im- 
prove tneir own understanding; otherwise it will be % 
Barren desert, or a forest overgrown with weeds and bram- 
bles. Universal isnorance or infinite errors will over- 
spread tbe mind, which is utterly neglected, and lies with-^ 
out any cultivation. 

Skill in the sciences is indeed the business and profes- 
sion but of a smaU part of mankind ; but there are many 
others placed in such an exalted rank in the world, as 
allows them much leisure and large opportunities to culti- 
vate their reason, and to beautify ana enrich their minds 
with various knowledge. Even the lower orders of men 
have particular callings in life, wherein they ought to 
acquire a just degree of skill; and this is not to be done 
well, without thinking and reasoning about t;hem. 

The common duties and benefits of society, which belong 
to every inan living, as we are social creatures, and even 
our native and necessary relations to a family, a neigh- 
bourhood, or government, oblige all persons whatsoever to 
use their reasoning powers upon a thousand occasions ; 
every hour of life calls for some regular exercise of our 
judgment, as to time and things, persons and actions ; 
without a prudent and discreet determination in matters 
before us, we shall be plunged into perpetual errors in our 
conduct. Now that which should always be practised 
must at some time be learnt. ^ 

Besides every son and daughter of Adam has a most 
important concern in the afiairs of a life to come, and there- 
fore it is a matter of the highest moment, for every one to 
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understand, to judge, and to reason right about the things 
of religion. It is vain for any to say. we have no leisure 
or time for it. The daily intervals oi time, and vacancies 
from necessary labour, together with the one day in seven 
in the Christian world, allow sufficient time for this, if 
men would but apply themselves to it with half so much 
zeal and diligence as they do to the trifles and amusements 
of this life, and it would turn to infinitely better account. 

Thus it appears to be the necessary duty, and the interest 
of every person living, to improve his understanding, to 
inform nis jttdgment, to treasure up useful knowledge, and 
to ac(][uire the skill of good-reasonmg^ as far as his station^ 
capacity and circumstances, furnish mm with proper means 
for it. Our mistakes in judgment may plunge us mto much 
folly and guilt in practice. By acting without thought or 
reason, we dishonour the God that made us reasonable 
creatures, we often become injurious to our neighbours, 
kindred, or friends, and we bring sin and misery upon our- 
selves: for we are accountable to God, our judge, for every 
part of our irre^lar and mistaken conduct, where he hatn 
given us sufficient advantages to guard against those mis- 
takes. 

CHAP. I. 

GENEKAL RULES FOR THE HOFEOV^MENT OF KNOWLEDGE.* 

Rule I. — Deeply possess your mind with the vast im- 
portance of a good judgment, and the rich and inestima- 
ole advantage of rignt reasoning. Review the instances 
of your own misconduct in life ; think seriously with your- 
selves how many follies and sorrows you had escapedf, and 
how much guilt and misery you had prevented, if from 
your early years you had but taken due pains to judge 
aright concerning persons, times, and things. This will 
awaken you with lively vigour to address yourselves to 
the work of improving your reasoning powers, and seiz- 
ing every opportunity and advantage for that end. 

• Though the most of these following rules are chiefly addressed 
to those wnom their fortune or their station require to addict them- 
selves to the peculiar improvement of their minds in greater degrees 
of knowledge, yet every one who has leisure and opportunity to be 
acquainted with such writings as these, may find something among 
them for their own use. 
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II. Consider the weaknesses, frailties, and ^istakes of 
human nature in general, whi«i arise from the very con- 
stitution of a soul united to an animal body, and subjected 
to many inconTenienees thereby. Consider the many ad- 
ditional weaknesses, mistakes, and frailties, which are 
derived from our original apostasy dnd fidl from a state 
of innocence ; how much our powers of understanding are 
yet more darkened, enfeebled, and imposed upon by our 
senses, our fancies, and our unruly passions, &c. Consider 
the depth and difficulty of many truths, and the flattering 
appearance of fiilsehood, whence arises an infinite variety 
of dangers to which we are exposed in our judgment of 
thin^. Read with greediness tnose authors that treat of 
the doctrine of prejudices, prepossessions, and spring of 
error, on purpose to make your soul watchful on sdl sides, 
that It suiner itself, as far as possible, to be imposed upon 
by none of them. 

III. A slight view of things so momentous is not sufli- 
cient. You should therefore contrive and practise some 
proper methods to acquaint yourself with your own ite- 
rance, and to impress your mind with a deep and painful 
sense of the low and imperfect degrees of your present 
knowledge, that you maybe incited with labour and activi- 
ty to pursue afler greater measures. Among others, you 
may nnd some such methods as these successful. 

1 . Take a wide survey now and then of the vast and un- 
limited regions of learning. Let your meditations run 
over the names of all the sciences, with their numerous 
branchings, and innumertible particular themes of know- 
ledge ; and then reflect how few of them you are acquaint- 
ed with in any tolerable degree. The most learned of 
mortals will never find occasion to act over again what 
is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had con- 
quered what was called the eastern world, he wept for 
want of more worlds to conquer. The worlds of science 
are immense and endless. 

2. Think what a numberless variety of questions and 
difficulties there are belonging even to that particular sci- 
ence in which you have made the greatest progress, and 
how few of them there are in which you have arriveo at a 
final and undoubted certainty ; excepting only those ques- 
tions in the pure and simple mathematics, whose theorems 
are demonstrable, and leave scarce any doubt ; and yet, 
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even m the pursuit of some few of these, mankind have 
been stransely bewildered. 

3. Spend a few thoi]^hts sometimes on the puzzlinf 
inauiries concerning vacuums and atoms, the doctrine oi 
innnites, indivisibles, and incommensurables in geometry, 
wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties : do this 
on purpose to give you a more sensible impression of the 
poverty of vour understanding, and the imperfection of 
your knowledge. This will teach you what a vain thing 
It is to fancy mat you know all thmgs, and will instruct 
you to think modestly of your present attainments, when 
every dust of the earth, and every inch of em|>ty space, 
surmounts your understanding, and triumphs over your 
nresumption. Arithmo had Men bred up to accounts all 
nis life, and thought himself a complete master of numbers. 
But when he was pushed hard to give the square root of 
the number 2, he tried at it, and laooured long in millesi- 
inal fractions, till he confessed there was no end of the 
inquiry ; and yet he learned so much modesty by this per- 
plexing question, that he was sd&aid to say it vtras an im- 
possible thing. It is some ^od degree of improvement, 
when we are afraid to be positive. 

4. Read the accounts of those vast treasures of know- 
ledge which some of the dead have assessed, and some 
of the living do possess. Read and oe astonished at the 
almost incredible advances which have been made in 
science. Acquaint yourself with some persons of great 
learning, that by converse among them, and comparing 
yourself with them, you may acquire a mean opinion of 
your attainments, ana may thereby be animated with new 
zeal, to equal them as far as possible, or to exceed : thus 
let your diligence be quickened by a generous and laudable 
emulation. If Vanillus had never met with Scitorio and 
Palvdes, he had never ima^ned himself a mere novice in 
philosophy, nor ever set himself to study in good earnest. 

Remember this, that if upon some few superficial ac- 
quirements you value, exalt, and swell yourself, as though 
you were a man of learning already, you are thereby buikl- 
ing a most unpassable barrier against all improvement : 
you will lie down and induce idleness, and rest yoursell 
contented in the midst of deep and sluimeful ignorance. 
Multi ad scientiam pervenissent si se illuc pervenisse non 
putassent. 
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lY . Presume not too much upon a briaht genius, a ready 
wit. and good parts ; for this, without labour and stud^i 
will never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. This 
has been an unhappy temptation to persons of a vigorous 
and gay fancy, to despise learning and study. They have 
been acknowledged to shine in an assembly, and sparkle in 
a discourse on common topics, and thence they took it into 
their heads to abandon reading and labour, and grow did 
in ignorance : but when they had lost their vivacity of ani- 
mal nature and youth, they became stupid and sottish even 
to contempt ana ridicule. Lucidas and Scintillo are young 
men of this stamp ; they shine in conversation ; they spread 
their native riches before the ignorant ; they pride them- 
selves in their own lively images of fancy, and imagine 
themselves wise and learned ; but they had best avoid the 
presence of the skilful, and the test of reasoning ; and I 
would advise them once a day to think forward a little, 
what a contemptible figure they will make in age. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to know 
their own foible ; and therefore they craftily shun the 
attacks of argument, or boldly pretend to despise and re- 
nounce them, because they are conscious of their own 
ignorance, and inwardly c>onfess their want of acquaintance 
with the skill of reasoning. 

v. As you are not to fency yourself a learned man 
because you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neither must 
you imagine that large and laborious reading, and a strong 
memory can denominate you truly wise. 

What that excellent cntic has detennined when he de- 
cided the question, whether wit or study makes the best 
poet, may well be applied to every sort of learning : 



Ego nee studium sine divite vena, 



Kec rude quid prosit, video, iogenium : alterius sic 
Altera poecit opem ree, et conjurat amicd. 

Bor. de Art. Poet. 
Thus made Elnglish : 

Concerning poets there has been contest, 

Whether they're made by art or nature best ; 

But if I may presume in this affair, 

Among the rest my judgment to declare. 

No art without a genius will avail, 

And parts without the help of art will Ml : 

But IxAh ingredients jointly must unite, 

Or verse wul never wine wUh a tnoscendent light.— OMtomi 
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It is meditation and stndions thooght, it is the exercise 
of your own reason and judgment upon all you read, that 
gives good sense even to the best genius, and affords your 
understanding the truest improvement. A boy of a strong 
memory may repeat a whole book of Euclia, yet be no 
geometrician ; for he may not be able perhaps to demon- 
strate one single theorem. Men^orino has learnt half the 
Bible by heart, and is become a living concordance, and a 
speaking index to theological folios, and yet he understands 
little of divinity. 

A well-iumished library, and a captacious memory, are 
indeed of singular use toward the improvement of the 
mind ; but if adl your learning be nothing else but a mere 
amassment of wnat others luive written, without a due 
penetration into the meaning, and without a judicious 
choice and determination of your own sentiments, I do not 
see what title your head has to true learning above your 
shelves. Though you have read philosophy and theology, 
morals and metajihysics in abunoance. and every other art 
and science, yet if your memory is the only faculty em- 
ployed, with the neeiect of your reasoning powers, you can 
justly claim no higher character but that of a gooa histo- 
rian of the sciences. 

Here note, many of the foregoing advices are more pe- 
culiarly proper for those who are conceited of their abili- 
ties, and are ready to entertain a high opinion of them- 
selves. But a modest, humble youth, ota good genius, 
should not suffer himself to be discourased by any of these 
considerations. They are desired only as a spur to dili- 
gence, and a guard against vamty and pride. 

y I. Be not so weak as to imagme, that a life of learning 
is a life of laziness and ease ; dare not give up yourself to 
any of the learned professions, unless you are resolved to 
labour hard at study, add can make it your delight, and 
the joy of your life, according to the motto of our late 
Lord Chancellor King : 



Labor ipse voluptaa 



It is no idle thing to be a scholar indeed. A man much 
addicted to luxury and pleasure, recreation and pastime, 
should never pretend to devote himself entirely to the 
sciences, unless his soul be so reformed and refined, that 
he can taste all these entertainments eminently in his 
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closet, among his books and pQ,pers. Soformo is a temper- 
ate man, and a philosopher, and he feeds upon }Mirtndge 
and pheasant, venison, and ragouts, and every delicacy, 
in a growing understanding, and a serene and healthy soul, 
though he dines on a dish of sprouts or turnips. Langui- 
nos loved his ease and therefore chose to be brought up as 
a scholar ; he had much indolence in his temper ; and as 
he never cared for study, he falls under universal contempt 
in his profession, because he has nothing but the gown 
and the name. 

VII. Let the hope of new discoveries, as well as the 
satisfaction and pleasure of known truths, animate your 
daily industry. Do not think learning in general is arrived 
at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any particular 
subject in any science cannot be improved, merely because 
it has lain five hundred or a thousand years without im- 
provement. The present age, by the blessing of Grod on 
the ingenuity and diligence of men, has brought to light 
such truths m natural philosophy, and such discoveries in 
the heavens and the earth, as seemed to be beyond the 
reach of man. But may there not be Sir Isaac Wewtons 
in every science ? You should never despair therefore of 
finding out that which has never yet been found, unless 
you see something in the nature of it which renders it 
unsearchable, and above the reach of our faculties. 

Nor should a student in divinity imagine that our age 
is arrived at a full understanding of every thing which can 
be known by the Scriptures. Eveiy age since the Re- 
formation hath thrown some further light on difiS.cult texts 
and paragraphs of the Bible, which have been long ob- 
scured by the early rise of antichrist : and since there axe 
at present many difficulties and darknesses hanging about 
certain truths of Christian religion, and since several of 
these relate to important doctrines, such as the origin of 
sin^ the fall of Adam, the person of Christ, the blessed 
Trmity, and the decrees of God, &c. which do still embar- 
rass the minds of honest and inquiring readers, and which 
make work for noisy controversy ; it is certain there are 
several things in the Bible yet unknown, and not suffi- 
ciently explained ; and it is certain that there is some way 
to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions. And why may not a sincere searcher of 
truUi in the present age, by labour, diligence, study, and 
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prayer, with thebfest use of his reasoning powers, find out 
the proper solution of those knots and perplexities which 
have hitherto been unsolved, and which have afforded 
matter for angry quarrelling? Happy is every man who 
shall be favoured of Heaven to give a helping hand to- 
wards the introduction of the blessed age of light and love. 

VIII. Do not hover always over the surface of things, 
nor take up suddenly with mere appearances ^ but pene- 
trate into the depth oi matters, as far as your time and cir- 
cumstances allow, especially in those things which relate 
to your own profession. Do not indulge yourselves to 
judge of things by the first glimpse, or a short and super- 
nciu view of them : for this will fill the mind with errors 
and prejudices, ana give it a wrong turn and ill habit of 
thinking, and make much work for retraction. Subito is car- 
ried away with title pages, so that he ventures to pronounce 
upon a lai^ octavo at once, and to recommend it wonder- 
fully when he had read half the preface. Another volume 
of controversies, of equal size, was discarded by him at 
once, because it pretended to treat of the Trinity, and yet 
he could neither find the word essence nor subsistences 
in the twelve first paces ^ but Subito changes his opinions 
of men and books and things so often, that nobody regards 
him. 

As for those sciences, or those parts of knowledge, which 
either your profession, your leisure, your inclination^ or 
yx)ur incapacity, forbid you to pursue with much apphca- 
tion, or to search far into them ; you must be contented 
with an historical and superficial knowledge of them, and 
not pretend to form any judgments of your own on those 
subjects which you understand very imperfectly. 

Ix. Once a day, especially in the early years of life and 
study, (»11 ^oui^ves to an account what new ideas^ what 
new proposition or truth you have gained, what further 
confirmation of known truths, and wluit advances you have 
made in any part of knowledge ; and let no day, if possi- 
ble, pass away without some intellectual gain; such a 
course, well pursued, must certainly advance us in useful 
knowledge. It is a wise proverb amon? the learned, 
borrowed from the lips and practice of a celebrated painter, 
Nulla dies sine lined, " Let no day pass without one line 
at least :" and it was a sacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
That they should every evening thrice run over the ac- 
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tions and affiun of thd day, and examine^what their con> 
duct had heen, what they had done, or what thejr had neg- 
lected : and they assured their pupils, that hy this method 
they Would make a nohle progress in the path of virtue. 

Mi/d* iiKvov ftaXaKoiffiv iw* onftaai nfioadiJiaaBai 
tlplv Tov ^fuptvav ipyayv rpU inaarov iireXBeiv, 
Hfl Tta^iPnv ; ri 9 ips(^a ; t( fiot Siov oix irsXiaSri ; 
TotSrd as rrfs BtttK dptr^q ciy J^vta 9fitni. 

Nor let soft slumber cioee your eyesf, 
Before you've recollected thrice 
The tram of action through the day ; 
Where have my feet chose out their way 1 
What have I learnt, where'er I 've been, 
(^ From all I 've heard, from all I 've seen 1 

What know I more that 's worth the knowing 7 
What have I done that 's Worth the doing % 
What have I sought that I should shun 1 
What duty have 1 left undone 7 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 

I would be glad, among a nation of Christians, to find 
yotmg men heartily engaged in the practice of wnat this 
heathen writer teaches. 

X. Maintain a constant watch at all times against a 
dogmatical spirit : fix not your assent to any proposition 
in a firm and unalterable manner, till you have some firm 
and unalterable ground for it, ana tUl you have arrived at 
some clear and sure evidence ; till vou have turned the 
proposition on all sides, and searched the matter through 
and through, so that you cannot be mistaken. And even 
where you may think you have full grounds of assurance,' 
be not too early, nor too frequent, in expressing this assur- 
ance in too peremptory and positive a manner, remem- 
bering that human natiu^ is always liable to mistake in 
this corrupt and feeble state. A dogmatical spirit has 
many inconveniences attending it : as 

1 . It stops the ear against all further reasoning upori that 
subject, and shuts up the mind from all further miprove- 
ments of knowledge. If you have resolutely fixea your 
opinion, though it be upon too sUght and insufficient 
grounds, yet you will stand determined to renounce the 
strongest reason brought for the contrary opinion, and 
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now olMtiiiate against the fence of the deafest uffoment* 
Pofiitivb is a man of this character; and has often pro- 
nounced his assurance of the Cartesian vortexes : last year 
some further Uffht. broke in upon his understanding, with 
uncontrollable force, by reading something of maUien^tical 
philosophy; yet having asserted his former. opinions in a 
most confident manner, he is tempted now to wink a little 
affainst the truth, or to prevari<;ate in his discourse upon 
that subject, lest by admitting convicticHi. he should ex- 
pose himseli to the necessity of confessing ids former folly 
and mistake : uid he has not humility enough for that. 

2. A dogmatics^ spirit naturally leads us to arrogance 
of mind, and gives a man some airs in conversation which 
are too naughty and assuming, Audens is a man of learn- 
ing, and very good company ; but his infallible assurance 
renders his carriage sometimes insupportable. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of 
his neighbours. Every one of his own opinions appears 
to him written as it were with sunbeams ; and he nows 
angry that his neighbour does not see it in the same light. 
He IS tempted to disdain his correspondents, as men of a 
low and deurk understanding^ because they will not believe 
what he does. Furio goes jfurther in this wild track; and 
charges those who refuse his notions with wilAil obstinacy, 
and vile hypocrisy ; he tells them boldly, that they resist 
the truth, and sin against their consciences. 

These are the men that, when thev deal in controversy, 
delight in reproaches. They abouna in tossing about aS- 
surcuty and stupidity among their brethren : they cast the 
imputation of heresy and nonsense plentifully upon their 
antagonists ; and in matters of secret importance^ they 
deal out their anathemas in abundance upon Christians 
better than themselves; they denounce damnation upon 
their neighbours, without either justice or mercy; and 
when they pronounce sentence of divine ¥nrath against 
supposed heretics, they add their own human fire and 
indication. A doematist in religion is not a great way 
off from a bigot, and is in high danger of growing up to be 
a bloodypersecutor. 

XI. Tnough caution and slow assent will guard you 
against frequent mistakes and retractions ; yet you should 
get humility and courage enough to retract any mistake^ 
and confess an error: frequent changes are tokens ot 
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levity in our first detenmnatioiis ; yet you shoiild nevmr 
be too proud to change your opinion, nor frightened at tbd 

Same of a changeling. Learn to scorn tho^ Tulgar hvLW- 
ears, which confirm foolish man in his old mistakes^ for 
fear of heing charged with Inconstancy. I confess it is 
better not to judge^ than judge fiedsely ; it is wiser to with- 
hold our assent till we see complete evidence ; hut if we 
have too sudd,enly given up ourassent, as the wisest man 
does sometimes, if we have^ professed what we find after- 
ward to be false, we should never be ashamed nor afiraid 
to renounce a mistake. That is a noble essay which is 
found among the occasional papers "to encourage the 
world to repractise retractions ;" and I would recommend 
it to the perusal of every scholar and every Christian. 

XII. He that would raise his judgment above the vul- 
gar rank of mankind, and learn to pass a just sentence on 
persons and things, must take heed of a fanciful temper of 
mind, and a humorous conduct in his a&irs. Fancy and 
humour, early and constantly indulged, may expect an old 
age oveW^th follies. ' » ' ^ ^ 

The notion of a humorist is one that is greatly ])leased, 
or greatly displeased with little thin^ ; who sets his heart 
much upon matters of very small importance ; who has 
his wilTdetermined every day by trifles, his actions seldom 
directed by the reason and nature of things, and his pas- 
sions frequently raised hy things of little moment. Wnere 
this practice is allowed, it, will insensibly warp the judg- 
ment to pronounce little thin^ great, and tempt you to lay 
a ^eat weight upon them. In short, this temper will in- 
cime you to pass an unjuirt value on almost every thing 
that occurs : and evejy ste|^ you take in this path is just 
so far out of the way to wisdom. 

XIII. For the same reason have a care of trifling with 
things iinportant and momentous, or of sporting with 
things awml and sacred : do not indulge a spirit of ridicule, 
as some witty men do on all occasions and subjects. This 
will as unhappily bias the judgment on the other side, and 
incline you to pass a low esteem on the most valuable 
ol^ects. Whatsoever evil haUt we indulge in practice, it 
will insensibly obtain a power over our understanding, and 
betray us into many errors. Jocander is r^y with his 
jests to answer every thing that he hears ; he reads books 
m the same jovial humour, and has gotten the art of turn- 
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iBg every thought and sentence into merriment. How 
many awkwara and irregalar judgments does this man 
pass upon solemn subjects, even when he designs to he 
^ve and in earnest ? His mirth and lavghing[ humour 
18 formed into habit and temper, and leads ms under- 
standing shamefiilly astray. You will see him wandering 
in pursuit of a ^y nying leather, and he is drawn by a sort 
of Ignis fiaituus mto l>ogs and mire almost every day of his 
life. 

XIV. Ever nmintain a virtuous and pious frame of 
spirit : for an indulgence of vicious inclinations debases 
the understanding, and perverts the judgment. Whore- 
dom and wine, and new wine, take away the heart and soul 
and reason of a man. Sensuality ruins the better faculties 
of the mind; an indulgence to appetite and passion en- 
feebles the powers of reason ; it makes the judgment weak 
and susceptive of every falsehood, and especially of such 
mistakes as have a tendency towards the gratification of 
the animal ; and it warps the soul aside strangely from 
that steadfast honesty and integrity that necessarily be- 
longs to the pursuit ot truth. It is the virtuous man who 
is in a fair way to wisdom. " Grod gives to those that are 
good in his sight wisdom, and knowledge, and joy." Eccl. 
li. 26. 

Piety towards Grod, as well as sobriety and virtue, are 
necessary qualifications to make a truly wise and judicious 
man. He that abandons religion must act in such a con- 
tradiction to his own conscience and best judgment, that 
he abuses and spoils the faculty itself. It is thus in the 
nature of things, and it is thus by the righteous iudgment 
of God: even the pretended sa^s among the heathens, 
who did not like to retain Grod m their knowledge, they 
were ^ven up to a reprobate mind, eis voiv dS6Kiiiov an 
undistmguishmg or injudicious mind, so that they juaged 
inconsistently, and practised mere absurdities, r^ nfi dvfj- 
Kovra. Rom. i. 28. 

And it is the character of the slaves of antichrist, 2 
Thess. ii. 10, &c. that those " who receive not the love of 
the truth were exposed to the power of diabolical sleights 
and lying wonders." When oivine revelation shines and 
blazes in the &ce of men with glorious evidence, and they 
^irink their eyes against it. the god of this world is suffered 
to blind them, even in tae most obvious, common, and 
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sensible things. The great God of Heaven, for this cause, 
sends them strong delusions, that they should believe a lie : 
and the nonsense ol'transubstantiation in the popish world 
is a most glaring accomplishment of this prophecy, beyond 
even what could have been thought of or enpecteci among 
creatures who pretend to reascm. 

Xy. Watch against the pride of your own reason, and 
a vain conceit of your own intellectual powers, with the 
neglect of divine aid and blessing. Presume not upon great 
attainments in knowledge by your own self-sumcieocy : 
those who trust to their own understanding entirely^ are 
pronounced fools in the word of God ; and it is the wisest 
of men gives them this character, " H^ that trusteth in his 
own heart is a fool;" Prov. xxviii. 26. And the same 
divine writer advises us to " trust in thei Lord with all our 
hearty and not to lean to our understanding, nor to be 
wise m our own eyes ;" chap. iii. 6. 7. 

Those who, with a neglect of religion and dependence on 
Grod, apply themselves to search out every article in the 
things of God by the mere dint of their own reason, have 
been suffered to run into wild excesses of foolery, and 
strange extravagance of opinions. Every one who pursues 
this vain course, and will not ask for the conduct of Grod 
in the study of religion, has just reason to fear he shall be 
left of GU)d, and given up a prey to a thousand preju- 
dices ; that he sh^ be consignea over to the follies of 
his own heart, and pursue his own temporal and eternal 
ruin. And even in common studies we should, by humility 
and dependence, engage the God of truth on our side. 

XVI. Offer up therefore your daily requests tp God, the 
father of lights, that he would bless all your attempts and 
labours in readmg, study and conversation. Think with 
yourself how easDy ana how insensibly, by one turn of 
thought, he can lead you into a large scene of useful ideas ; 
he can teach you to lay hold on a clue which may guide 
your thoughts with safety and ease through aU. the oifficul- 
ties of an intricate subject. 'Hiink how easily the Author 
of your beinff can direct your motions by his providence, 
so that the glance of an eye, or a word strikuig the ear, or 
a sudden turn of the fancy, shall conduct you to a train of 
happy sentiments. By his secret and supreme method of 
government, he can draw you to read such a treatise, or 
converse with such a person, w^o may give you more light 
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into some deep subject in an hour, than fou could obtain by 
a month of your own solitary labour. 

Think with yourself with how much ease the God of 
spirits can cast into your minds some useful suggestion, 
and give a happy turn to your own thoughts, or the thoughts 
of those with wnom you converse, whence you may derive 
unspeakable light and satisfaction, in a matter that has 
lon^ puzzled and entangled you : he can show you a path 
which the vulture's eye nas not seen, and lead you by some 
unknown g^te or porud, out of a wilderness and labyrinth 
of difficulties, wherein you have been long wandering. 

Implore constantly ms divine grace to point your incli- 
nation to proper stuoies, and to fix your heart there. He 
can keep off temptations on the right hand, and on the left, 
both by the course of his providence, and by the secret ana 
insensible intimations ot his Spirit. He can guard your 
understandings from every evil influence of error, ana se> 
cure you from the danger of evil books and men, which 
mi^ht otherwise have a fatal effect, and lead you into per- 
nicious mistakes. . 

Nor let this sort of advice fall under the censure of the 
godless and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or enthu- 
siasm, derived from faith and the Bible : for, the reasons 
which I have given to support this pious practice, of invok- 
ing the blessing of Grod on our studies, are derivea from the 
li^t of nature as well as revelation. He uiat made our 
souls and is the Father of spirits, shall he not be supposed 
to have a most friendly influence toward the instruction 
and government of them ? The Author of our rational pow- 
ers can involve them in darkness when he pleases, oy a 
sudden distemper ; or he can abandon them to wander into 
dark and foolish opinions, when they are filled with a vain 
conceit of their own light. He expects to be aclmowledged 
in the common affairs of life ; and he does as certainly ex- 
pect it in the superior operations of the mind, and in the 
search of knowledge ana truth. The very j^^reeK heathens^ 
by the light of reason^ were taud^t to say, 'E« Aidj dpx^ 
luaBa^ and the Latins, " A Jove Principium Mussb." In 
works of learning they thought it necessary to begin with 
God. Even the poets call ufton the muse as a gcxLdess to 
assist them in their compositions. 

The first lines of Homer, in his Iliad and his Odyssey, 
the first line of Musseus, in his song of Hero and Leander, 
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Ibe beginiung of Hesiod, in his poem of Works and Days. 
and several others, furnish as with sufficient examples of 
this kind J nor does Ovid leave out this piece of devotion, 
as he begms his stories of the Metamorpnoses. Christian- 
ity so much the more obliges us, by the precepts of Scrip- 
ture, to invoke the assistance of the true God in all our 
labours of the mind, for the improvement of ourselves and 
others. Bishop Saunderson says, that study without prayer 
is atheism, as well as that prayer withou^ study is presump- 
tion. And we are still more abundantly encouraged by the 
testimony of those who have acknowledged, from their own 
ezp^ience, that sincere prayer was no ninderance to their 
studies : they have gotten more knowledge somethnes upon 
their knees, than by their labour in perusing a vnriety of 
authors ; and they nave left this observa,tion for such as 
follow, Bene oi^se est bene studuisse, " Praying is the best 
studying." 

To conclude, let industry and devotion join together, and 
you need not doubt the happy success. Prov. ii. 2. " Incline 
thine eat to wisdom; apply thy heart to understanding: 
cry after knowledge, and mt up thy voice ; seek her as 
siwer, and search for her as for hidden treasures; then 
shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord," &c. which is 
** the beginning of wisdom." It is " the Lord who gives 
wisdom even to the simple, and out of his mouth cometh 
knowledge and understanding." 
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0B8BKVATI0N, BBASINa, INSTRUCTION BY LBCTUBSS, COMVBBSA* 
nON, AND stud't, COUPARSD. 

These are five eminent means or methods whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge 0f things, and these are 
observation, reading, instruction oy lectures, conversation, 
and meditation ; which last, in a most peculiar manner, is 
called study. 

Let us survey the general definitions or descriptions of 
them all. 

I. Obeervation is the notice, that we take of aU occur- 
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rences in human life, whether they are sensible <Mr intel- 
lectual, whether relating to persons or Uiings, toourseiTes 
OP others. It is this that furnishes ns^ even from our in*> 
fancy, with a rich variety of ideas and propositions, wotiIs 
and phrases : it is by this we know that fire will bum, that 
the sun gires light, that a horse eats grass, that an acorn 
produces an oak, that man is a being capaUe of reasoning 
and discourse, that our judgment is weak, that our mistakes 
are many, that our sorrows are great, tnat our bodies die 
and are carried to the grave, ana that one generation suc- 
ceeds another. All those things which we see, .which we 
hear or feel, which we perceive by sense or consciousness, 
or which we know in a direct manner, with scarce any 
exercise of our reflecting faculties, or our reasoning powers, 
may be included under the general name of observation. 

When this observation relates to any thing that imme- 
diately concerns ourselves, and of which we are conscioiis, 
it may be called experience. So I am said to know or ex- 

{)erience that I have in myself a power of thinking, fearing, 
oving, &.C. that I have appetites and passions working in 
me, and many personal occurrences have attended me in 
this life. 

Observation therefore includes all that Mr. Locke means 
by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the nature or properties of 
any bein^ by various methods of trial, or when we apply 
some active powers, or set some causes to work to observe 
what effects they would produce, this sort of observation 
is called experiment. So when I throw a bullet into water, 
I find it sinks ; and when I throw the same bullet into 
(Quicksilver, I see it swims : but if I beat out this bullet 
into a thin hollow shape, like a dish, then it wijl swim in 
the water too. So when I strike two flints together, I find 
they produce fire : when I throw a seed into the earth, it 
grows up into a plant. 

All these belong to the first method of knowledge : which 
I shall call observieition. 

II. Reading is that means, or method of knowledge 
whereby we acquaint ourselves with what other men have 
written, or published to the world in their writings. These 
arts of reaifing and writing are of infinite advantage ; for 
by them we are made partakers of thie sentiments, obser- 
vations, reasonings, and improvements of all the learned 
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world, in the mo6t remote natkns^ and in former ageS) 
almost firom the be^pnning of mankmd. 

in. Public or pnvate lectures are such Verbal instruc- 
tions as are KJTen by a teacher while the learners attend 
in silence. This is the way of learning relieion from the 
pulpit ; or of philosophy or theolosy from the professor's 
chair ; or of mathematics, by a teacher showing us various 
theorems or problems, i. e. speculations or practices by 
demonstration and operation, with all the instruments of 
art necessary to those operations. 

rV. Conversation is another method of improving our 
minds, wherein, by natural discourse or inquiry, we learn 
the sentiments of others, as well as communicate our sen- 
timents to others in the same manner. Sometimes indeed , 
though both parties speak by turns, yet the advantage is 
only on one side, as when a teacher Ukd a learner meet 
ana discourse together : but frequently the profit is mutual. 
Under this head of conversation we may also rank disputes 
of various kinds. 

V. Meditation or study includes all those exerci9es of 
the mind, whereby we render all the former methods use- 
ful for our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is 
by meditation we come to confirm our memory of things 
that pass through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, 
in our own experiences, and in the observations we make. 
It is by meditation that we draw various inferences, and 
estabhsh in our minds general principles of knowledge. It 
is by meditation that we compare the various ideas which 
we derive firom our senses, or from the operations of our 
souls, and join them in propositions. It is by meditation 
that we fix in our memory whatsoever we learn, and form 
our ovm judgment of the truth or falsehood, the strength 
or weakness, of what others speak or write. It is medi- 
tation or study that draws out long chains of argument, 
and searches and finds deep and dimcult truths which be- 
fore lay concealed in darkness. 

It would be a needless thm^ to prove, that our own soli- 
tary meditations^ together with the few observations ihaX 
the most part of muikind are capable of making, are notv 
aufficient^ of themselves, to lead us into the attainment of > 
any considerable proportion of knowledge, at least in an 
aoe so much improved as ours is, without the assistance 
of cQaversation and reading, and other proper instructions 
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that are to be attained in onr days. Yet each of these 
five methods have their peculiar advanta^s, whereby they 
assist each other ; and tneir peculiar detects, which have 
need to be supplied b^ the otner's assistance. Let us trace 
over some of the particular advantages of each. 

I. One method of improving the mind is observation, 
and the advantages of it are these : 

1 . It is owin^ to observation, that our mind is furnished 
with the first smiple and complex ideas. It is this lays 
the groundwork and foundation of all knowledge, and 
makes us capable of usiner any of the other methorls for 
improving the mind : for if we did tiot attain a variety of 
sensible and intellectual ideas by the sensations of outward 
objects, by the consciousness of our own appetites and pas- 
sions, pleasures and pains, and by inward experience ol the 
actings of our own spirits, it would be impossible either 
for men or books to teach us any thing. It is observation 
that must give us our first ideas of things, as it includes in 
it sense and consciousness. 

2. All our ^owledge derived from observation, whether 
it be of single ideas or of propositions, is knowledge gotten 
at first hand. Hereby we see and know things as they 
are, or as they appear to us ; we take the impressions of 
them on our minds from the original objects themselveis, 
which give a clearer and stronger conception of things : 
these ideas are more lively, and the propositions (at least 
in many cases) are much more evidenl. Whereas, what 
knowlenge we derive from lectures, reading^ and conver- 
sation, is but the copy of other men's ideas, that is, the 
picture of a picture ; and it is one remove further from the 
original. 

3. Another advantage of observation is, that we may 
gain knowledge all the day long, and every moment of out 
fives ; and every moment of our existence we may be add- 
ing something to our intellectual treasures thereby, except 
only while we are asleep, and even then the remembrance 
of our dreaming will teach us some truths, and lay a foun- 
dation for a better acouaintance with human nature, both 
in the powers and in tne frailties of it. 

II. The next way of improving the mind is by reading, 
and the advantages of it are such as these : 

1 . By reading we acquaint ourselves in a very extensive 
manner, with the affiurs, actions, and thoughts of the liv- 
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jog and the dead, in the most remote nations, and most 
distant ages, and that with as much ease as though they 
lired in our own age and nation. By reading of books 
we may learn somethWfrom aU parts of mankind ; where- 
as by observation we learn all irom ourselves, and only 
what comes within our own direct cognizance ; by con- 
versation we can only enjoy the assistance of a very few 
persons, viz. those who are near us, and live at the same 
time when we do, that i^, ouf neighbours and contempo- 
raries ; but our knowledge is much more narrowed still, if 
we confine ourselves merely to our own solitary reason^ \ 
ings, without much observation or reading ; for then all \ 
our improvement must arise only fron^ our own inward 
powers and^ meditations. 

9. By reading we learn not only the actions and the sen- 
timents of diflferent nations and ages^ but we transfer to 
ourselves the knowledge and improvements of the most 
learned men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or 
wheresoever they lived : for though many books have been 
written by weak and injudicious, persons, yet the most of 
those IxKxks which have obtained great reputation in the 
world are the products of great and wise men in their 
several ages ana nations : whereas we can obtain the con- 
versation uid instruction of those only who are within the 
reach of our dwelling, or our acc^uaintance, whether they 
are wise or unwise ; and sometimes that narrow sphere 
scarce afibrds any person of great eminence in wisdom or 
learning, unless our instrncter happen to have this cha- 
ra<:t^. And as for our own study and meditations, even 
when we arrive at some good degrees of learning, our ad- 
vantage for further improvement in knowledge b^ them is 
still iar more contracted than what we may derive from 
reading. 

3. When we read good authors, we learn the best, the 
most laboured and most refined sentiments, even of those 
wise and learned men ; for they have studied hard, and 
have committed to writing their maturest thoughts, and 
Uie result of their long study and experience : whereas, by 
conversation, and in some lectures, we obtain many times 
only the present thoughts of our tutors or friends, which 
(though they may be bright and useful) yet, at first per- 
hai>s may be sudden and indigested, and are mere hmts 
which have risen to no maturity. 
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4. It is another adTnntag« of reading^, that we may re- 
view what we have read ; we may consmt the page again 
and again, and meditate on it, at successive seasons, in our 
serenest and retired hours, having the be ok alvirays at hand : 
but what we obtain by conversation and in lectures, is often- 
times lost aerain as soon as the companv breaks up, or at 
least when me day vanishes, unless we happen to have the 
talent of a good memory, or quickly retire and note down 
what remarkables we have found in those discourses. And 
for the same reason, and for the want of retiring and wri- 
ting, manj a learned man has lost several useful medica- 
tions of his own, and could never recall them again. 

III. The advantage of verbal instructions by public or 
private lectures are these : 

1. There is something more sprightly, more delightful 
and entertaining in the living discourse oi a wise, learned, 
and well-qualified teacher, man there is in the silent and 
sedentary practice of reading. The very turn of voice, the 
good pronunciation, and the polite and alluring manner 
which some teachers have attained, will engage the atten- 
tion, keep the soul fixed, and convey and insmuate into the 
mind the ideas of things in a more lively and forcible way, 
than the mere reading of books in silence and the retire- 
ment of the closet. 

2. A tutor or instructer when he parapthrases and ex- 
plains other authors, can mark out the precise point of dif- 
nculty or controversy, and unfold it. He can show yoVL 
which paragraphs are of greatest importance and wmcb 
are of less moment. He can teach his hearers what au- 
thors, or what parts of an author, are best worth reading 
on any particular subject, and thus save his disciples much 
time and pains, by snortening the labours of their closet 
and private studies. He can show vou what were the 
doctnnes of the ancients, in a compenoium which perhaps 
would cost much labour and the perusal of many books to 
attain. He can inform you what new doctrines or senti- 
ments are arising in the world before they come to be pub- 
lic ; as well as acquaint you vrith his ovm private thoughts, 
and his own experiments and observations, which never 
were, and perhaps n^ver will be, published to the world, 
and yet may be very valuable and useful. 

3. A living instructer can convev to our senses those 
notions with which he would fumisn our minds, when he 
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teaches us natural plulosophy, or most parts of mathemati- 
cal learning. He can make the ejtporiments before our 
eyes. He can describe figures and diasTams, point to the 
Imes and angles, and make out the demonstration in a 
more intelHg^le manner by sensible means, which cannot 
80 well be done fay mere reading, even though we should 
haye the same figures lying in a book before our eyes. A 
living teacher, therefore is a most necessary help m these 
studies. 

I might add also that even where the subject of discourse 
is moral, logical, or rhetorical, &c., and which does not 
directly come under the notice of our senses, a tutor may 
explain his ideas by such familiar examples^ and plain or 
simple similitudes, as seldom find place m books and 
writings. 

4. When an instructer in his lectures delivers any mat- 
ter of difBlculty, or expresses himself in such a manner as 
seems obscure, so that you do not take up his ideas clearly 
or fiilly, you have opportunity, at least when the lecture is 
finished, or at other proper seasons, to inquire how such a 
sentence should be understood, or how such a difficulty 
may be explained and removed. 

If there be permission nven to free converse with the 
tutor, either in the midst of the lecture, or rather at the end 
of it, concerning any doubts or difficulties that occur to the 
hearer, this faring it very near to conversation or discourse. 

IV. Conversation is the next method of improvement, and 
it is attended with the following advantages : 

1 . When we converse familiarly with a learned friend, 
we have his own help at hand to explain to us every word 
and sentiment that seems obscure in his discourse, and to 
inform us of his whole meaning ; so that we are in much 
less danger of mistaking his sense: whereas in books 
whatsoever is really obscure may also abide always obscure 
without remedy, since the author is not at hand, that we 
may inquire his sense. 

If we mistime the meaning of our friend in conversation, 
we are quickly set right again ; but in reading we many 
times go on in the same mistake, and are not capable of re- 
covering ourselves from it. Thence it comes to pass that 
we have so many contests in all ages about the meaning of 
ancient authors, and especially the sacred writers. Happy 
should we be, could we but converse with Moses, Isaiah, 
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and St. Plral, and oonsnlt the proi^iets and apostles when, 
we meet with a difficult text ! but that glorious ccmTersa- 
tion is reserved for the ages of future blessedness. 

2. When we are discoursing upon any theme with a 
fnend, we may propose our doubts and objections against 
his sentiments, ana have them solved and answered at 
once. — The dimculties that arise in our minds may be re- 
moved by one enlightening word of our correspondent; 
whereas m reading, if a dmculty or question anse in our 
thoughts, which the author has not happened to mention^ 
we must be content without a present answer or solution 
of it. Books cannot speak. 

3. Not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon any 
subject of discourse are easily |)rpposed and solved in con- 
versation, but the very difficulties we meet with in books, 
and in our private studies, may find a relief by firiendly 
conference. We .nay nore upon a knotty point m solitary 
meditation many months without a solution, because per- 
haps we have gotten into a wrong tract of thought ; and 
our labour Twhue we are pursuing a false scent) is not only 
useless ana unsuccessfur, but it leads us perhaps into a 
l<nig train of error for want of being corrected in the first 
step. But if we note down this difficulty when we read it, 
we may propose it to an ingenious correspondent when we 
see him ; we may be relieved in a moment, and find the 
difficulty vanish : he beholds the object perhaps in a dif- 
ferent view^ sets it before us in quite another light, leads 
us at once mto evidence and truth, and that with a delight- 
ful surprise. /■ 

4. Conversation caBs out into light what has been lodged 
in all the recesses and secret chambers of the soul : by oc- 
casional hints and incidents it brings old useful notions into 
remembrance ; it unfolds and displays the hidden treasures 
of knowledge with which reading, observation, and study 
had before furnished the ^[nind. By mutual discourse, the 
soul is awakened and allured to brinff forth its hoards of 
knowled^. and it learns how to render them most useful 
to mankma. A man of vast reading without conversation 
is like a miser, who lives only to hmiself. 

5. In free and friendly conversaticm, our intellectual 
powers are more animated, and our spirits act with a supe- 
rior vigour in the quest and pursuit of unknown trutns. 
There is a sharpness and sagacity of thought that attends 
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conTer8ati<m, beyond what we find whilst we are shut up 
reading and musing in our retirements. Our souls may be 
serene m solitude, but not sparkling^ though perhaps we are 
employed in reading the works of the brightest writers. 
Often nas it happened in free dis<»ur8e, that new thoughts 
are strangely struck out, and the seeds of truth sparkle and 
blaze through the company, which in calm and silent read- 
ing would never have been excited. By conversation you 
will both give and receive this benefit ; as fiints. when put 
into motion, and striking against each other, proauce living 
fire on both sides, which would never have arisen firom the 
same hard matenals in a state of rest. 

6. In generous conversation, amongst ingenious and 
learned men^ we have a gr«it advanta^ of proposing our 
private opimons, and of bringing our own sentiments to 
the test, and learning in a more compendious and Isafer 
way what the wprld will judge of them, how mankind vrfll 
receive them, what objections may be raised against them, 
what defects there are in our scheme, and how to correct 
our own mistakes ; which advantages are not so easy to be 
obtained by our own private meditations : for the pleasure 
we take in our own notions,, and the passion of self-love, 
as well as the narrowi^ess of our views/tempt us to pass 
too favourable an opinion on our ovm schemes ; whereas 
the variety of genius in our several associates will give 
happy notices how our opinions will stand in the view of 
mankind. 

7. It is also another considerable advantage of conver- 
sation, that it furnishes the student witii the knowledge of 
men and the afiairs of life, as reading furnishes him with 
book learning. A man who dwells all his davs among 
books, may have amassed together a vast heap of notions ; 
but he may be a mere scholar, which is a contemptible sort 
of character in the world. A hermit^ who has oeen shut 
up in his cell in a college, has contracted a sort of mould 
and rust upon his soul, and all his airs of behaviour have 
a certain awkwardness in them ; but these awkward airs 
are worn away by degrees in company : the rust and the 
mould are filed and orushed ofi* by polite conversation. 
The scholar now becomes a citizen or a gentleman, a neigh- 
bour and a friend ; he learns how to dress his sentiments 
in the fairest colours, as well as to set them in the strongest 
lights Thus he brings out his notions with honour; he 
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makes some use of them in the world, tmd improTes the 
theory by the practice. 

But Wore we proceed too far in finishing a bright char- 
apter by conversation, we should consider that something 
else is necessary besides an acquaintluice with men aiS 
books ; and therefore I add, 

y. Mere lectures, reading, and conversation, without 
thinking, are not sufficient to make a man of knowledge 
and wisdom. It is our own thought and reflection, study 
and meditation, must attend all the other methods of im- 
provement, and perfect them. It cames these advantages 
with it : 

1 . Though observation and instruction^ reading and con- 
versation, may furnish us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet it is our own meditation, and the labour of our 
own tnouffhts, *that must form our judgment of things. 
Our own Uioughts should join or disjoin these ideas in a 
proposition for ourselves ; it is our own mind that must 
judge for ourselves concerning the agreement or disufree- 
ment of ideas, and form propositions of truth out of them. 
Reading and conversation may acquaint us with many 
truths, and with many arguments to support them; but 
it is our own study and reasoning that must determine 
whether these propositions are true, and whether these ar- 
guments are just and solid. 

It is confessed there are a thousand things, which our 
eyes have not seen, and which would never come within 
the reach of our personal and immediate knowledge and 
observation, because of the distance of times and places : 
these must oe known by consulting other persons ; and that 
is done either in their writings or in their discourses. But 
after all, let this be a fixed point with us, that it is our own 
reflection and judsment must determine how far we should 
receive thatwhien books or men inform us of, and how 
far they are worthj of our assent and credit. < 

3. It is meditation and study that transfers and conveys 
the notions and sentiments of others to ourselves, so as to 
make them properly our own. It is our own judgment 
imon them, as well as our memory of them, that makes 
them become our own property. It does as it were concoct 
our intellectual food, and turns it into a part •{ ourselves : 
just as a man may call his limbs and nis flesh his own, 
whether he borrowed the materials 'from the ox or the 
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sheep, from .the lark or the lobster : whether he deriyed it 
from com or milk, the fraits of the trees, or the herbs and 
roots of the earth ; it is all now become one substance with 
himself, and he wields and manages those muscles and 
limbs for his own proper purposes, which once were the 
substance of other ammails or ve^tables ; that very sub- 
stance which last week was grazmg in the field or swim- 
ming in the sea, waving in the milk pail, or growing in the 
garden, is now become part of the, man. 

3. By stud^ and meditation we improve the hints that 
we have acquired by observation, conversation, and read- 
ing : we take more time in thinking, and by the labour of 
the mind we penetrate deeper into the themes of know- 
ledge, and carry our thoughts sometimes much ftirther on 
many subjects, than we ever met with, either in the books 
of the dead or discourses of the living. It is our own rea- 
soning that draws out one truth from another, and forms 
a whole scheme or science from a few hints wmch we bor- 
rowed elsewhere. 

By a survey of these things we may justly conclude, that 
he who spends all his time in hearing lectures, or poring 
u^on books, without observation, meditation, or converse, 
will have but a mere historical knowledge of learning, and 
be able only to tell what others have known or said on the 
subject : he that lets all his tiipe flow away in conversation, 
without due observation, reading, or study, will gain but a 
slight and superficial knowledge, which wLU be in danger 
of vanishing with the voice of the speaker : and he that 
confines himself merely to his closet, and his own narrow 
observation q{ things, and is taught only by his own soli- 
tary thoughts, without instruction by lectures, reading, or 
free conversation, will be in danger of a narrow spint, a 
vain conceit of himself, and an unreasonable contempt of 
others : and afler all, he will obtain but a very limited and 
imperfect view and knowledge of things, and he will sel- 
dom learn how to make that icnowledge useful. 

These five methods of improvement. should be pursued 
jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumstances are 
so happv as to find opportunity and conveniency to enjoy 
them all : though I must ^ve my opinion that two of them, 
viz. reading and meditation, should employ much moie of 
our time than public lectures, or conversation aiMl dis- 
course. As for observation, we may be always acquiring 

C2 
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knowledge that way, whether we are alone or in com- 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go oyer 
8.11 these five methods of obtaining knowledge niore dis- 
tinctly and more at large, and see what special advances 
in usefitl science we may draw from them aU. 



CHAP. III. 

RULES RELATINa TO OBSERVATION. 

Though observation, in the strict senile of the word, and 
as it is distinguished from meditation and study, is the 
first means of improvement, and in its strictest sense does 
not include in it any reasonings of the mind upon the things 
which we observe, or inferences drawn from them; yet 
the motions of the mind are so exceeding swifl, that it is 
hardly possible for a thinking man to gam experiences or 
observations without making some secret and short reflec- 
tions u]x>n them : and therefore, in giving a few directions 
concerning this method of improvement, 1 shall not so nar- 
rowly confine myself to the first mere impression of objects 
on the mind by observation; but include also some hints 
which relate to the first, most easy and obvious reflections 
or reasoning which arise from them. 

I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one con- 
stant view and design in life ; since there is no time or 
place, no transactions, occurrences, or engagements in life, 
which exclude us from this method, of improving the mind. 
When we are alone, even in darkness and silence, we may 
converse with our own hearts, observe the working of our 
own spirits, and reflect upon the inward motions of our 
own passions in some of the latest occurrences in life ; we 
may acquaint ourselves with the powers and projperties, 
the tendencies and inclinations both of body and spirit, and 
gain a more intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we 
are in company, we may discover something more of hu- 
man nature, of human passions and follies, and of human 
affidrs, vices, and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
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observing their conduct. Nor is there any thing more vain- 
able than the knowledge of ourselves, and the knowledge 
of men, except it be the knowledge of Grod who made us, 
and our relation to him as our Grovemor. 

When we are in the house or the city, wheresoever we 
turn our eyes, we see the works of men : when we are 
abroad in the country, we behold more of the ^orks of 
God. The skies and the ground above and beneath us, and 
the animal and vegetableVorld round about us, may enter- 
tain our observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavour therefore to derive some instruction or im- 
provement of the mind from-every thing which you see or 
hear, from every thing which occurs in human life, from 
everj' thing within you or without you. 

Fetch down some knowledge from the clouds, the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and the revolutions of all the planets. 
Dig and draw up some valuable meditations from the depths 
of the earth, and search them through the vast oceans of 
water. Extract some intellectual improvements from the 
minerals and metals ; from the wonders of nature among 
the vegetables and herbs, trees and powers. Learn some 
lessons from the birds and the beasts, and the meanest 
insect. Read the wisdom of God, and his admirable con- 
trivance in them all ; read his almighty power, his rich and 
various goodness, in all the works of his hands. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying 
minutes, learn a wise improvement of time, and be watch- 
ful to seize every opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

From the vicissitudes and revolutions of nations and fa- 
milies, and from the various occurrences of the world, learn 
the instability -of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the 
certainty of aeath. From a coffin and a funeral, learn to 
meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe what is 
hateful in them ; consider how such a practice looks in 
another person, and remember that it looks as ill or worse 
in yourself. From the virtue of others, learn something 
worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress, or calamity of others 
derive lessons of thankfulness fb God, and hymns of grate- 
ful praise to your Creator, Governor, and Benefactor, who 
has formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from 
those evils. Learn also the sacred lesscm of contentment, 
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in your own estate, and compassion to your neighbdar un- 
der his miseries. 

From your natural powers, sensations, judgment, me- 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this infeience, that they were 
not given you for nothing, but for some useful employ- 
ment to the honour of your Maker, and for the ^o<h1 of 
your fellow-creatures, as well as for your own best mterest 
and final happiness. 

From the sorrows, the pains, the sicknesses, and suffer- 
ings that attend you, learn the evil of sin, and the imper- 
fection of your present state. From vour own sins and 
follies, learn the patience of (^od towara you, and the prac- 
tice of humility toward God and man. 

Thus from every appearance in nature, and from every 
occurrence of life, you may derive natural, moral arid reh- 
gious observations, to entertain your minds, as well as 
rules of conduct in the affairs relating to this life and that 
which is to come. 

II. In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of 
ideas, the laudable curiosity of young people, shouM be 
indulcfed and ^titled, rather than discouraged. It is a 
very hopeful sign in young persons, to see them curious 
in observing, and inqmsitive m searcning into the greatest 
part of things that occur ; nor should such an inquiring 
temper be frowned into silence, nor be rigorously restrain- 
ed, but should rather be satisfied by proper answers given 
to all those queries. ' 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow it, 
youne people should be led into company at proper seasons 
shouM be carried abroad to see the fields^ and the woods, 
and the rivers, the buildings, towns, and cities distant from 
their own dwelline ; they should be entertained with the 
sight of strange birds, beasts, fishes, insects, vegi?tables, and 
productions bclh :'f nature and art of ©verj' kind, whether 
they are the prooucts of their own or foreign nations : and 
in due time, where Providence gives opportunity they may 
travel under a wise inspector or tutor to different parts of 
the world for the same end, that they may bring home 
treasures of useful knowledge. 

III. Among all these observations write down what is 
most remarkable and uncommon j reserve these remarks in 
store for proper occasions, and at proper seasons take a re- 
view of tnem. Such a practice will give you a habit of 
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aseM thinking ; this will secure thd .workings of your soul 
from running to waste ; and hy this means even your looser 
moments will turn to happy account Both here and here- 
after. 

And whatever useful observatiofis have been made, let 
them be at least some part of the subject of your conver- 
sation among your friends at next meeting. 

Let the circumstances or situations in life be what or 
where they will, a man should never negleot this improve- 
ment which may be derived from observation.. Let him 
travel into the East or West Indies, and fulfil the duties 
of the military or the mercantile life there ; let him rove 
throuffh the earth or the seas, for his own humour as a 
traveller, or pursue his diversions in what part- of the 
world he pleases as a ffe;itleman : let prosperous or adverse 
fortune call him to the most distant parts of the globe ; 
still let him carry on his knowledge and the improvement 
of his soul by wise observations. In due time, by this 
iheans, he may render himself some way useful to the 
societies of mankind. 

Theobaldino, in his younger years, visited the forests of 
Norway on the account of traae and timber, and besides 
his proper observations of the growth of trees on these 
northern mountains, he learned there was a sort of people 
called Fins, in those confines- which border upon Sweden, 
whose habitation is in the woods ; and he lived afterwards 
to give a good account of them and some of their customs 
to me Roval Society for the improvement of natural know- 
ledge. iSiteoli was taken captive into Turkey in his 
youth, and travelled with his master in their holy pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent in the 
forms, ceremonies, and fooleries of the Mahometan worship, 
than perhaps any Briton knew before ; and by his manu- 
scripts we are more acquainted in this last century with 
the Turkish sacreds, than any one had ever informed us. 

IV. Let us keep our minds as free as possible from 
passions and prejudices ; for these will give a wrong turn 
to our observations both on persons and things. The eyes 
of a man in the jaundice make yellow observations on 
every thing : and the soul tinctured with any passion or 
prejudice, difiiises a false colour over the real appearances 
of things, and disguises many of the common occurrences 
of life ; it never beholds things ia a true light, nor sufiers 
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them to appear as they are. Whenaoever, therefore, ycra 
would make* proper observations, let self, with all its influ- 
ences, stand -'aside as far as possible : abstract your own 
interest and your own concern from them, and bid all 
friendships and enmities stand aloof and keep out of the 
way in the observations that you make relating to- persons 
ana things. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we should be much better 
guarded against those common pieces of misconduct in 
the observations of men^ viz. the false judgments of pride 
and envy. How ready is em^y to mingle with the notices 
which we take of other persons ? How often is mankind 
prone to put an ill sense upon the actions of their nei?h- 
oours, to take a survey of them in an evil position, ana in 
an unhappy light ? And by this means yre form a worse 
opinion of our neighbours tnan they deserve ; while at the 
same time pride and self-flattery tempt us to make unjust 
observations on ourselves in our own favour. In all the 
favourable judgments we pass concerning ourselves, we 
should allow a little abatement on this account. 

y. In making your observations on persons, take care 
of indulging that busy curiosity which is ever inc^uirinff 
into private and domestic affiiirs, with an endless itch of 
leammg the secret histor^r of families. It is but seldom 
that such a prying curiosity attains any valuable ends ; 
it often begets suspicions, jealousies, ana disturbances in 
householdsj and it is a frequent, temptation to persons to 
defame their neighbours : some persons cannot help telling 
what they know ; a busy-body is most Uable to become a 
tattler upon every occasion. 

VI. Let your observation, even of persons and their 
conduct, be chiefly designed in order to lead you to a better 
acauaintance with things, particularly with human nature ; 
ana to inform you what to imitate and what to avoid, 
rather than to furnish oyt matter for the evil passions of 
the mind, or the impertinences of discourse and reproaches 
of the tongue. 

V'll. Though it may be proper sometimes to make your 
observations concerning persons as well as things the 
subject of your discourse in learned or useful conversa- 
tions, yet wnat remarks you make on particular persons, 
especially to their disadvantage, should for the most part 
lie hid in your own breast, till some just and apparent occa- 
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sion, some necessary call of Providence, leads you to 
speak to them. 

If the character or conduct which you observe be greatly 
culpable, it should so much the, less be published. You 
may treasure up such remarks of the follies, indecencies, 
or vices of your neighbours, as may be your constant guard 
against your practice of the same, without exposing the 
reputation of your neighbour on. that account. It is a 
good old rule, that our conversation should rather be laid 
out on things than on persons ; and this rule should gene- 
rally be observed, unless names be concealed, wheresoever 
the faults or follies of mankind are our present theme. 

Our late Archbishop Tillotson has written a small but 
excellent discourse on evil speaking, wherein he admirably 
explains, limits, and applies, that general apostolic precept, 
" Speak evilY>f no man." Tit. iii. 2. 

VlII. Be not too hasty to erect general theories from a 
few particular observations, appearances, or experiments. 
This is what the logicians call a false induction. When 
general observations are drawn from so many particulars 
as to become certain and indubitable, these are jewels of 
knowledge, comprehending g reat treasure in a litl Le room ; 
but they are therefore to be mtide with the ^ffler caPTSSic 
caution, lest errors become large and diffusive, if we should 
mistake in these general notions. 

A hasty determination of some universal princinles, 
without a due survey of all the particular cases wnich 
may be included in tnem, is the way to lay a trap for our 
understandings in their pursuit of any subject, and we 
shall often be taken captives into mistake and falsehood. 
Niveo in his youth observed, that on three Christmas-days 
together there fell a good quantity of snow, and now hath 
writ it down in his almanack, as a part of his wise remarks 
on the weather, that it will always snow at Christmas. 
Euron, a young lad, took notice ten times, that there was 
a sharp frost when the wind was in the north-east ; there- 
fore in the middle of last July he almost expected it should 
freeze, because the weathercocks showed him a north-east 
wind ; and he was still more disappQ^lted, when he found 
it a very sultry season. It is the same hasty judgment 
that hath throvm scandal on a whole nation for the sake 
of some culpable characters belonging to several narticular 
natives of that country ; whereas tm the Frencmnen are 
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not gaj and airy ; aU the Italians are not jealous and re- 
Tengeiiil ; nor are all the flnglish overrun with the spleen. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF BOOKS AND READING. 

I. The world is full of books ; but there are multitudes 
which are so ill written, they were never worth any man's 
reading: and there are thousands more which may be 
good in their kind, yet are worth nothin? when the month 
or year, or occasion is past for which tney were \^ritten. 
Others may be valuable in themselves for some special • 
purpose, or .in some peculiar science ; but are not fit to be , 
perused by any but those who are engas^d in that particu-" 
lar science or business. To what use is it for a divine or 
physician, or a tradesman, to read over the huge volumes 
of reports of judged cases in the law ? or for a laWyer to ' 
learn Hebrew, and.read the Rabbins ? It is of vast advan- 
tage for improvement of knowledge, and saving time. Tor 

a young man to have the most proper books for his reading 
recommended by a judicious friend. 

II. Books of importance of any kind, and especially 
complete treatises on any subject, should be first read in 
a more general and cursory manner, to learn a little what 
the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer's manner and skill. And for this end I would ad- 
vise always, that the preface be read, and a survey taken 
of the table of contents, if there be one, before the first 
survey of the book. By this means you will not only be 
better fitted to give the book the first reading, but you will 
be much assisted in your second perusal of it, which 
should be done with greater attention and deliberation, and 
you will learn with more ease and readiness what the^ 
author pretends to teach. In your reading, marit what is 
new or unknown to you before, and review those chapters, 
pages, or paragraphs. Unless a reader has an uncommon 
and most retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, that 
tber^ is scarce any book or chapter worth reading once, 
that is not worthy of a second perusal. At least to take 
a careful review of all the lines or paragraphs which you 
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mariced, and make a recollection of the sections wfaieh you 
thought truly T&luable . 

There is another reason also why I would choose to 
take a superficial and coi^rv sunrey of a book, before I 
sit down to read it, and dwell upon it with studious atten- 
tion ; and that is, there may be several difficulties in it 
which we cannot easily understand and conquer at the first 
reading, for want of a fuller comprehension of the author's 
whole scheme. And therefore in such treatises, we should 
not stay till we master every difficulty at the first perusal j 
for peraans many of these would appear to be solTod 
when we nave proceeded further in that book, or would 
vanish of themselves upon a second reading. 

What we cannot reach and penetrate at first, may be 
noted down as a matter of afterl^onsideratum and inquiry, 
if the pages that follow do not happen to strike a complete 
light on those which went before. 

III. If three or four persons agree to read the same 
book, and each bring his own remarks upon it at some set 
hours appointed for conversation, and tney communicate 
mutually their sentiments on the subject, and debate about 
it in a friendly manner, this practice will render the read- 
ing any author more abundantly beneficial to every one of 
them. 

IV. If several persons ^gaged in the same study take 
into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, and ap- 
point a season of communication once a week, they may 
inform each other in a brief manner concerning the sense, 
sentiments, and method of those several authors, ana 
thereby promote each other's improvement, either by 
recommending the perusal of the same book to their com- 
panions, or perhaps oy satisfying their inquiries concerning 
It by conversation, without every one's perusing it. 

y . jElemember that your business in reading or in con- 
, verigation, especially on subjects of natural, moral, or divine 
science, is not merely to know the opinion of the author or 
speaker^ for this is but the mere knowledge of history ; but 
your chief business is to consider whether their opinions 
are right or no, and to improve your own solid knowled^ 
on that subject by meditation on the themes of theb writ- 
ing or discourse. Deal freely with ever^ author you read, 
and yield up vour assent only to evidence and just reason- 
ing on the saoject. 
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Here I would be understood to speak only of human 
aathors, and not of the sacred and inspired writings. In 
these our business is only to find out the true sense. 
and understand the true meaning of the paragraph ana 
pofle, and ^m assent then is bound to follow wnuen we are 
belore satliped that the writing is divine. Yet I might 
add also, that eyen this is sufficient evidence to demand 
our assent. 

But in the composures of men. remember you are a man 
as well as they ; and it is not tneir reason but your own 
that is given to guide you -when you arrive at years of 
discretion, of manly age and judgment. 

YI. Let this therefore be your practice, especially after 
you have gone througn one course of any science in your 
academical studies ; if a writer on that subject maintains 
the same sentiments as you do, yet if he does not explain 
his ideas or prove the positions <well, mark the faults or 
defects, and endeavour to do it better) either in the margin 
of your book, or rather in some papers of your own, or at 
least let it be done in your private meditations. As for 
instance : 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him: where he 
is imperfect, supply his deficiencies : where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in a fidrer 
view : where he is redundant, mark those paragraphs to 
be retrenched: wiiere he trifles and stows impertinent, 
abandon those passages or pages ; where he Argued, ob- 
serve whether his renins be conclusive: if the conclusion 
be true, and yet the aiigument weak, endeavour to confirm 
it by better proofs'; ^here^he derives or infers any proposi- 
tions darkly or doubtfuHy, make the justice of the infer- 
ence appear, and make further inferences or corollaries, if 
such occur to your mind : where you suppose he is in a 
mistake, propose your objections and cohrect his senti- 
ments : what ne wntes so well as to approve itself of your 
^Idgment, both as just and useftil, treasure it up in your 
memory, and count it a part of your intellectual gains. 

Note, Many of these same directions which I have now 
given, may be practised with reeard to conversation, as 
well as reading, in' order to reoSler it useful in the most 
extensive and lasting manner. 

YU. Other thinffs also of the like nature may be Use- 
fhlly practised with regard to the authors which you read, 
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viz. If the method of a hbck he irregular, reduce it into 
form hy a little analysis of your own, or by hints in the 
margin : if those things are heaped toother, which should 
he separated^ you may wisely distingmsh and divide th^Jn; 
if several things relating to the same subject are ^attere^ 
up and dpwn separately tnrough the treatise, you may bring 
them all to one view by references : or if the mattebo^a 
book be really valuable ^d deserving, you may tMw it 
into a better method, reduce it to a more logiciU^^hetne.' 
or abridge it into a lesser, form: all these practices will' 
have a tendency both to advance your skill in logic and 
method, to improve your ju4gment in general, and to give 
you a fuller survey of tfa^t subject in particular. When 
you bAve finished the treatise with all your observations 
upon it, recollect and determine what real improvements 
you have made by reading that author. 

y III. If a book has no index to it, or good table of con- 
tents, it is very useful to make one as you are reading it : 
not with that exactness as to include the sense of every 
page and paragni})h, which should be done if you designed 
to print it ; but it is sufficient in your index to take notice 
only of those parts of the book which are new to you, or 
which you think well written, and well worthy pf your 
remembrance or review. , ?*' V- ' 

Shall I be so free as to assure n^ Vdud^r^eoilt^rfirem 
my own experience, that thes^ methoas of rpq&g-^'^ll^.cost 
some pains in the first years of your study ^ and especially 
in the first authors which you .peruse in any science, or on • 
any particular subject : but the profit will richly compen- 
sate the pains. And in the following years of life, after 
you have read a few valuable books on any special subject 
m this manner, it will be very easy to read others of this 
same land, because you will not usually find very mqch 
new matter in them which you have not already examined. - 

If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellences 
or defects in his style or manner of writing, make just ob- 
servations upon this also ; and whatsoever ornaments y6u 
find there, or whatsoever blemishes occur in the langoslgjB 
or ibanner of the writer, you may make just remarks upon 
them'. . And remember that one book read over in mis 
manner with all this laborious meditation, will tend more 
to enrich your understanding than the skimming over the 
suiiaee of twenty authors. 
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IX.^ By perusing books in the manner I lufre described 
you will make all your readii^ subsenrieat not only to the 
enlargement of your treasures of knowledge, but also to 
the improvement of your reasoning powers. 

Thfere are many who read with constancy and diligence, 
and jet make no advances in true knowieage by it. They 
are aelighted with the notions which they read or hear, as 
thej would be with stories that are told ; but they do not 
weigh them in their minds as in a just balance, in order to 
determine their truth or falsehood ; they make no observa- 
tions upon them, or inferences from them. Perha]>s their 
eye slides oyer the pages, or the words slide over their ear's 
and vanish like a rhapsody of evening tales, or the shadows 
of a cloud flying over a green field in a summer's day. 

Or if they review them<«sufficiently to fix them in their 
remembrance, it is merely with a design to tell the tede over 
i^ain, and show what men of learmng they are. Thus 
thev oream out their days in a course of reading without 
real advantage. As a man may be eating all day, and for 
want of digestion is never nourished ; so these endless 
readers may cram themselves in vain with intellectual food, 
and without real improvement of their minds, for want or 
difl»Bting it by proper reflections. 

X. Be diligent therefore in observing these directions. 
Elnter into the sense and an^uments of the autbprs you 
read ; examine all their jproofs, and then judge of the truth 
or falsehood of their opmions ; and thereby you shall not 
only gain a rich increase of vour understandmg, by those 
truths which the author teacnes, when you see them well 
supported, but you shall acquire, also by degrees a habit of 
juanng justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of the 
good wnter whose works you peruse. 

This is laborious indeed, and the mind is backward to 
undergo the fatigue of weighing every argument, and tra- 
cing every thing to its origmal. It is much less labour to 
take all tnings upon trust : believing is much easier than 
ai^ftting. But when Studbntio had once persuaded his mind 
to tie itself down to this method which I have prescribed, 
he sensibly gained an admirable facility to read, and judge 
of what he read by his daily practice of it, azid the man 
made laree advances in the pursuit of truth ; while Plum- 
binna andPlumeo made less progress in knowledge, thoueh 
they had read over more fohos. Plumeo skimmMover the 
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the |Mi|^s ]ike a swallow over the floweiy meads in May. 
Pltunbmus read every line 'and syllable, out did not give 
himself the trouble of thinking and iuaging about them. 
They both could bpast in comoany of their great reading, 
for they knew more titles ana ])ages than Studentio^ but 
were far less acquainted with science. 

I confess those whose readinj? is designed only to fit 
them for much talk, and little Knowledge, may content 
themselves to run over their authors in such a sudden emd 
trifling way ; they may devour libraries in this manner, yet 
be poor reasoners at last : and have no .solid wisdom or 
true learning. The traveller who walks on fair and softly 
in a course that points right, and examines every turning 
before he ventures upon it, will come sooner and safer to 
his journey's end than he who runs through every lane he 
meets, though he gallops full speed all the day. The man 
of much reading, and a large retentive memory, but with- 
out meditation, ma^^r become in the sense of the world a 
knowing man ; and if he converge much with the ancients, 
he may attain the fame of learning too r but he spends his 
days afar off from wisdom and true judgment, and pos- 
sesses very little of the substantial riches of the mind. 

XL Never apply yourselves to read any human author 
with a determination beforehand either for or against him, 
or with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to con- 
firm or to oppose, whatsoever he saith ; but always read 
with a design to lay your mind open to truth, and to em- 
brace it wheresoever you find it, as well as to reject every 
fklsehood, though it appear under ever so fair a disguise. 
How unhappy are those men who seldom take an author 
into their hands^but they have determined before they begin 
whether they will like or dislike him ! They have got 
some notion of his name, his character, his party, or his 
principles, by general conversation^ or perhaps oy some 
slight view of a few pages ; and havme all their wn opin- 
ions adjusted beforehand, they read all that he writes with 
a prepossession either for or against him. Unhappy those 
who hunt and purvey for a party, and scrape togetner, out 
of every author, all those thines, and those only, which 
favour their own tenets, while they despise and neglect all 
the rest. 

XII. Yet take this caution. I would not be understood 
here as though I persuaded a person to live without any 
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settled princii^les at all, by which to judge of men, and 
books^ and thincs : or that I would keep a man always 
doubting about his foundations. The chief things that I 
design in this adyice are these three : 

1 . That after our most necessary and important princi- 
ples of science, prudence, and religion, are settled upon 
good grounds, with reeard to our present conduct and our 
Future hopes, we should read yrith a just freedom of thought 
all those Dooks which treat of such subjects as may admit 
of doubt and reasonable dispute. Nor should any of ouir 
opinions be so resolved upon, especially in younger years, 
as never to hear or to bear an opposition to tnem. 

2. When we peruse those authors who defend our own 
settled sentiments, we should not take ajl their arguments 
for just and solid ; but w^ should make a wise distinction 
between the com and the chaff, between solid reasoning 
and the mere superficial colours of ft ; nor should we rea- 
dily swallow down all their lesser opinions because we 
agree with them in the greater. 

3. That when we read those authors which oppose our 
most certain and established principles^ we shoula oe ready 
to receive any information from them in other points, and 
not abandon at once every thin? they say, though we are 
well fixed in our opposition to tneir main point of arguing. 

^Fbs est ab hoate dooeri. — Virg. 



, Seize upon truth where'er 'tis found, 

Amongst your friends, amongst your foei^ 
On Christian or on Heathen ground ; 
The flower 's divine wher^er it grows, 
N^lect the prickles and aasuxne the rase. 

XIII. What I have said hitherto on this subject, rela- 
ting to books and reading, must be chiefly understood of 
that sort of books, and tnose hours of our reading -and 
study, whereby we aesign to improve the intellectuid powers 
of the mind, with natural, moral or divine knowledge. As 
for those treatises which are written to direct, or to enforce 
and .persuade our practice, there is one thing ftirther neces- 
sary ; and that is, that when our consciences ate convinced 
that these rules of prudence or duty belong to, us, and 
require our conformity to them, we should tnen call our- 
selves to account, ana inquire seriously whether we have 
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put them in practice or no ; we should dwell upon the 
arguinents, and impress the motives and methods of per- 
suasion upon our owh hearts, till we feel the fwce and, 
power of them inclining us to the practice of the things 
which are there recommended. 

If folly or vioe be represented iii its open colours, or its 
secret dis^ises, let ns search our heuts, and review our 
lives, and mquire how far we are criminal ; nor should we 
ever think we have done with the treatise till we feel our- 
selves in sorrow for our past misconduct, and aspiring after 
a victory over those vices, or till we find a cure oi those 
follies tegun to be wrought upon our souls. 

In all our studies -and pursuits of knowledge, let us 
remember that virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the 
conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true 
religion and moralfty, are things of far more consequence 
than all the furniture of our understanding, and the richest 
treasures of more speculative knowledge ; and that because 
they have a more inmfiediate and effectual influence upon 
our eternal felicity or eternal sorrow. 

XIV. There is yet another sort of books, of which it is 
proper I should say something, while I am treating on this 
subject ; and 'these are history, poesy, travels, Dooks of 
diversion or amusement ; among which we may reckon 
also, little common pamphlets, newspapers, or such like : 
fcMT many of these I confess once readmg may be sufficient, 
where tnere is a tolerable good memory. 

Or when several persons are in company^ and one reads 
to the rest such sort of writings, once hearmg may be suf- 
ficient, provided that every one be so attentive, ana so fteCy 
as to make their occasional remarks on such lines or sen- 
tences, such periods or paragraphs, as in their opinion 
deserve it. Now all those paragraphs or sentmtients 
deserve a remark which ar^ new and uncommon, are noble 
an(i excellent for the matter of them, are strong and con- 
vincing for the ailment contained m them, are beautiful 
and elegant for the language or the manner, or BXkf way 
worthy of a second rehearsal ; and at the request of any 
of the company let those paragraphs be read oy^^jBigaiii. 

Such parts also of these writings as may h!apv^Mt:i^ be 
remykanly stupid or silly, false or mistaken, snodid' be- 
come subjects of an occasional criticism made by some of 
the company ; and this may give occasion to the repetition 
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qC *^ » * ' — ' , far ths confiomtioB of tlie ooBSure. fiv 
moit, or diversion. 

Sdll let it be vemeinbered, that wbere the historical oar* 
ration is of considerable moment, ^riieie the poesy, oratory, 
&c. shine with some degrees of perfection ana ^ory, a 
sing^ rending is neither sufficient to satisfy a nund that 
has a tme taste of this sort of writings, nor can we make 
the fbllest and best improyement of them without proper 
leviews, and that in our retirement as well as in company. 
Who is there that has any eodt for polite writings tlmt 
wonld be sufficiently satisfied with hearing the beautiful 
na^es of Steele or Addison, the admirable descriptions of 
Virgii or Milton, or some of the finest poems of Pone, 
Tonnff, or Dryden, once read oyer to them, and then lay 
them oy for ever ? 

XV. Among these writings of the latter kind we may 
justly reckon short miscellaneous essays on all manner of 
subjects ; such as the Occasional Papers, the Tattlers, the 
Spectators, and some other books that haye been compiled 
out of the weekly or daily products of the press^ wherein 
are contained a great number of bright thoughts, mgenious 
remarks, and admirable obseryations, which haye had a 
considerable share in furnishing the present age with 
knowledge and politeness. 

I wish eyery paper among these writings could haye 
been recommended both as innocent and useful. I wish 
every unseemly idea and wanton expression had been 
banished from amongst them, and every trifling page had 
been excluded from the company of the rest wnen they 
had been bound up in volumes : but it is not to be expected, 
in so imperfect a state, that every page or piece of such 
mixed public papers should be entirely blameless and laud- 
able. X et in tne main it must be confessed there is &?, 
much virtue, prudence, ingenuity, and goodness in them, 
especially in ei^t volumes of Spectators, there is such a 
reverence of thmn sacred, so many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in Um, that they are not improper to lie in 
parlours, or summer-houses, or places of usual residence, 
to entertain our thoughts in pny moments of leisure, or 
yacant hours thAt occur. There is such a discovery of the 
follies, iniquities, and fashionable vices of mankind con- 
tained in them, tnat we may learn much of the humours 
9ud madaevMS of the age and the public world, in our own 
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tolitary retinmeiKt, withcmt the daoMr of fire^pwoting 
vicious company, or leoeiving the mortal in&ctioii. 

XVI. Amdbg other bodes which are proper 9nd leqin* 
site, in order to improve our knowledge m general, or our 
acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary 
that we should be fiirmshed with Vocabularies and Dic- 
tionaries of several sorts, viz. of common words, idioms, 
and phrases, in order to explain their sense ; of technical 
words or the terms of art, to show their use in arts and 
sciences ; of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c. 
which are called historical and geographical dictionaries, 
&c. These are to be consulted and used upon every occa- 
sion ; and never let an unknown word pass m your reading 
without seeking for its sense and meaning in some of 
these writers. 

If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them as well as you can, oy consulting such as can 
inform you : and it is useful to note down the matters of 
doubt and inquiry in some pocket-book, and take the first 
opportunity to get them resolved, .either by persons or 
books, when We meet with them. 

XvII. Be not satisfied with the mere knowledge of the 
best authors that treat of any subject, instead of acquaint- 
ing yourselves thoroughly witn the subject itself. There id 
many a young student tluit is fond of enlarging his know- 
ledge of*^ books, and he contents himself with the notice 
he nas of their titlepage, which is the attainment of a 
bookseller rather than a scholar. Such persons are under 
a great temptation to practise these two follies. (1.) To 
heap up a ^eat number of books at a greater expense than 
most of them can bear^ and to furnish their libraries infi- 
nitely better than their understanding. And (2.) when 
they nave gotten such rich treasures of knowled^ upon 
their shelves they imagine themselves men of leammg. and 
take a pride in talking of the names of femous authors, 
and the subjects of which theyr treat, vrithout any real 
improvement of their own minds in true science or wisdom. 
At best their learning reaches no further than the indexes 
and table of contents, while they know not how to judge 
or reason ooncemii^ the matters contained in those 
anthfMTS. 

And indeed how many volumes of learning soever a 
man possesses, he is sitill deplorably poor in nis under- 
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Standing, till lie has made those several parts of learning^ 
his own property by reading and reasoning, by judging for 
himself, and remembering what he has i^ni. 



CHAP. V. 

JtTDQMENT OF BOOKS. 

t. If we would form a judgznent of a book which we 
have not seen before, the first tning that o^rs is the title- 
page, and we may sometimes euess a little at the import 
and design of a book thereby ; though it must be confessed 
that titles are often deceitfm, and promise more than the 
book performs. The author's name, if it be known in the 
world, may belp us to coigecture at the performance a 
little more, ana lead us to guess in what manner it is 
done. A perusal of the preface or introduction (which I 
before reconmiended) may further assist our judgment; 
and if there be an index of the contents, it will give us 
still some advancing light. 

If we have not leisure or incUnati^ to read over the 
book itself regularly, then by the tiUes of chapters we 
may be directed to peruse several particular chapters or 
sections, and observe whether there be any thing valuable 
or important in them. We shall find hereby whether the 
author explains his ideas cJearly, whether he reasons 
strongly, whether he methodizes well, whether his thought 
and sense be manly and his manner polite ; or, on the other 
hand, whether he be obscure, weak, trifling, and confused ; 
or finally, whether the matter may not be solid and sub- 
stantial, though the style and manner be rude and disa- 
greeable. 

II. By having run through several chapters and sections 
in this manner, we may generally judge whether the trea- 
tise be Worth a complete perusal or no. But if by such an 
occasional survey of some chapters our expectation be 
utterly discouraged, we may well lay aside that book ; for 
there is great probability he«an be but an indifferent writer 
on that subject, if he arords but one prize to divers blanks, 
and it may be some downright blots too. The piece can 
hardly be valuable if ia teven or eight chapters which wa 
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|ienise there be bat Httle trath, evidence, force of reason- 
ing, beauty and ingenuity of thought, &c. mingled with 
much error, ignorance, impertinence, duLies^, mean and 
common thoughts^ inaccuracy, sophistry, railing, &c. Life 
is too short, and time is too nrecious, to read every new 
book quite over in order to find that it is not worth ih» 
reading. 

III. There are some general mistakes which persons 
are fi^uently guilty of in passing, a judgment on the books 
which they rea^. . 

(^e is this ; when a treatise is written but tolerably 
well we are ready to pass a favourable jud&ment of it, ana 
sometimes to exalt its character far beyond its merit, if it 
asiee with our own principles, and support the opinions 
of our party. On the other hand, if the author be of dif- 
ferent sentmients, and espouse contrary principles, we can 
find neither wit nor reason, good sense nor p>od language 
in it ; whereas, alas 1 if our opinions of thmgs were cer- 
tain and infalliole truth, yet a silly author may draw his 
pen in the defence of them, and he may attack even gross 
errors with feeble and ridiculous arguments. Tram in 
this world is not always attended and supported, by the 
wisest and safest methods ; and error, though it can never 
be maintained bv just reasoning, yet may be artfully cover-: 
ed and defended. An in^nious writer may put excellent 
colours upon his own mistakes. Some Socinians. who 
deny the at<Hiement of Christ, have written well, ana with 
much appearance of argument for their own unscripturai 
sentiments; and some writers for the Trinity; and Satis- 
faction of Christ, have exposed themselves and the sacred 
doctrine by their feeble and fooHsh manner of handling it. 
Books are never to be judged of merely by their subject, 
or the opinion they represent, but by the justness of their 
sentiment, the beauty of their manner, the force of their 
expression, or the strength of reftson, and the weight of 
just and. proper argument which appears in them. 

But this ibUy and weakness of trifling, instead of ar^- 
ing[, does not happen to &11 only to. the share of Christian 
wnters, ; there are some who have taken the pen in hand 
to support the Deistical or Antichristian scheme of our 
days, who make bup pretences to reason upon all occasions} 
hut seem.to.have tea it all behind them when they are 
jesting with the Bible, and giinning at the books which 
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we call sacred. Some of these perfonnances would flcaieei 
have been thought tolerable, if they h&d hot assaulted the 
Christian faith, thoue^h they are now grown up to a place 
amongst the admired pens. I much question Whether seve- 
ral of the rhapsodies called the Characteristics would ever 
have survivea the first edition, if they had not discoTered 
so strong a tincture of infideUty, ana now and ^ thai cast 
out a profane sneer at our holy religion. I have sometimes 
indeed been ready to wonder how a book, in the main So 
loosely written, should ever obtain so many readers among 
men of sense. Surely they must be conscious in the peru- 
sal, that sometimes a patrician may write as idly as a man 
of plebeian rank, and trifte as much as an old school- 
man, thoujp^h it is in another form. I am forced to say, 
there are few books that ever I read, which made any pre- 
tences to a great genius, fi;om Which I derived so httle 
valuable knowledge as firbm these treatises. There is 
indeed amongst them a lively pertness, a parade of litera- 
ture, and much of what some iolks now-a-days call polite- 
ness ; but it is hard that we should be bound to admire all 
the reveries of this author under the penalty of beij^ im- 
fashionable. 

rV. Another mistake which some persons fall into is 
this: when they .read a: treatise on a subject with whidi 
they have but little acquaintance, they find almost every 
thing new and strange to them : their understandings are 
greatly entertained and improved by the occurrence of 
many things which were unknown to them before ; they 
admire the treatise, and commend the author at once ; 
whereas if they had but attained a good degree of skill in 
that science, perhaps they would find that me author had 
written very poorly, that neither his sense nor his method 
was just and proper, and that he had nothing in him but 
what was very common or trivial in his discourses on that 
subject. 

Hence it comes to pass that Cario and Faber, who were 
both bred up to labour, and unacquainted with the sciences, 
shall admire one of the weekly papers or a little pamphlet 
that talks pertly on some critical or learned theme, because 
the matter is all strange and new to them, and they join to 
extol the writer to the skies; and for the same reason a 
young academic shall dwell u]x>n a Journal or an Obser- 
vator that treats of trade and politics in a dictatorial style, 



and shall bt lavish ia tlus praise of ihe author: while at 
the same time persons well skilled ia those different sub- 
jects hear the impertinent tattle with a just contempt : for 
ihef know how weak and awkward many of those little 
diminiitiYe discourses are ; and that those rery pa]^rs of 
science, politics, or trade, whi^ were s6 much aomired by 
the ignorant, are perhaps but very mean performances; 
though it must al«> be confessed there are some excellent 
essays in those papers, and that upon science as '^ell as 
tnde; 

V. But there is a daneer of mistake in our judgment of 
hooks on the other hand also ; &r when we have made 
ourselves masters of any particular theme of knowledge, 
and surveyed it long on all sides, there is perhaps scarce 
any writer on that subject who much entertai^is and pleases 
us afterward, because we find little or nothing new m him ; 
and yet in a true judgment, perhaps his sentiments are 
most jiroper and just, ms exphcation clear, and his reason- 
ing strong, and all the parts of the discourse are well con- 
nected and set in a happy light ; but we knew most of 
those thuiffs before, ana therefore they strike us not, and 
we are in danger of discommending them. > 

Thus the learned and the unlearned have their several 
distinct dangers and prejudices ready to attend them in 
their judgment of the writings of men. These which I 
have mentioned are a specimen of them, and indeed but a 
mere specimen ; for the prejudices that wan) our judgment 
aside from truth are almost infinite and enaless. 

VI. Yet I cannot forbear to point out two or three more 
of these foUies, that I may attempt something towards 
the correction of them, or at least to guard others against 
them. 

There are some persons of a forward and lively temper^ 
and who are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of 
knowledge, will give their judgment on a book as soon as 
the title ot it is mentionea, for they would not willingly 
seem ignorant of any thing that others know. And espe- 
cially if they happen to have any superior character or pos- 
sessions of this world, they fancy they have a right to talk 
freely upon every thing that stirs or appears, though they 
have no other |»etence to this freedom. Divito is worth 
forty thousand pounds. Politulus is a'fine young gentle- 
man who sparkles in all the shining- things of uress and 
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equipage. Anliniu is a small attendant on a minister of 
state, and is at court almost every day. These tUiree hap*, 
pened to meet in a visit where an excellent book of wmm 
and refined devotions lay in the window. What dull stuflT 
is here? said Divito; I never read so much nonsense in 
one page in my life ; nor would I give a shilUng tor a 
thousand such treatises. Aulinus, though a courtier, and 
not used to speak roughly, yet would not allow there was 
a line of good sense m the book, and pronounced him a 
madman that wrote it in his secret retirement, and declared 
him a fool that published it afler his death. Politulus had 
more manners than to dijQTer from men of such rank and 
character, and therefore he sneered at the devout ei^rea- 
sions as ne heard them read, and made the divine treatise 
a matter of scorn and ridicule ; and yet it was well known 
that neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, nor the 
man of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them beyond 
their horses' that waited at the door with their gilded cha- 
riots. But this is the way of the world : blind men will 
talk of the beauty of colours, and of the harmony or dis- 
proportion of fi^es in painting ; the deaf wil} prate of 
discords in music ^ and those who have nothing to do with 
religion, wijl arraign the best treatise on divine subjects, 
though they do not understand the very kmgua^ of the 
scripture, nor the common terms or phrases used m Chris- 
tianity. 

VII. I might here pame anothersort of judges who will 
set themselves up to decide in favour of an author, or will 
pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the company ^ 
they have kent, and the judgment they have heard passed / 
upon a book oy others of their own stamp or size, uiough - 
they have no knowledge or taste of the subject themselves. - 
These with a fluent and voluble tongue, become mere 
echoes of the praises or censures of other men. SoniUils 
happened to be in the room where the three gentlemen just 
mentioned gave out their thoughts so freely upon anaomi- 
rable book of devotion : and two days aftmrard he met 
with some friends of his, where this oook was the subject 
of conversation and praise. Sonillus wondered at tneir 
dulness, and repeatedi the jests which he had heard cast 
upon the weakness of the author. His knowledge of the 
book, and his decision upon it, was all from hearsay, for he 
bad narer seen it ; and if he had read it through he had 
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no maimer of ririit to judge akout the things of nligiiin| 
haTing no more Inowledge or tilste of any tmng of inwani 
piety, thui a hedg;e-hc^ or a bear has of politeness. 

Wnen I had written these remarks, Probus, who knew 
all the foUr gentlemen, wished they might hare an onpor- 
timity to rean their own character as it is represented nere. 
Alasi Probus, I fear it would do them very little good, 
though it may guard others against their foUy : for there is 
never.a one of them would mid their own name in these 
characters, if they read them ; though all their acquaint- 
ance would acknowledge the features immediately, and 
see the persons almost alive in the picture^ 

y III. There is yet another mischieyousprinciple which 
preTails among some persons in passing a judgment on the 
writings of others, and that is, when, from me secret stimu- 
lations of vanity, pride, or envy, they despise a valuable 
book, and throw contempt upon it by wholesale : and if 
you ask them the reason of their severe censure, they will 
tell you, perhaps, they have foui^d a mistake or two in it, 
or there are a few sentiments or expressions not suited to 
their tooth and humour. Bavius cnes down an admirable 
treatise of philosophy, and says there is atheism in it, be- 
cause there are & few sentences that seem to suppose brutes 
to be mere machines. Under the same influence, Momus 
will not allow Paradise Lost to be a good poem, because he 
had read some flat and heavy lines in it, and he thought 
Milton had too much honour done him. It is a paltry 
humour that inclines a ma^ to rail at any human perform- 
ance, because it is npt absolutely perfect. Horace would 
give us a better example : 

F«unt delecta tamen quibus ignovisse velimui^ 

Nam neque chorda 80Qum reddit quern vult manus et mens ; 

Nee 8empe]^feriet quodeunque minabitur arcus : 

Verumtibi plura nitent in cannine, pon ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.— J9br. de Art. Poet 

Thus Englished : 

Be not too rigjdly censorious : 

A string may jar in the best master's handi^ 

And the moet ekilful archer miss his aim': 

60 in a poem elegantly yjfiit, 

1 will not qOarrel with a small mistake, 

Such as our nature'49 frailty may excuse.— AoMPmmont 
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noliK tmunstof of Sioface, 'wfaom I Imc citCf hss 
a Tery hdnoorable opmion of Homer in the main ; yet he 
allows him to be jiutly ooisiHed for some grosser spots 
and Uemishes in nim : 

For who without ayerricm ever look'd 
On holy gartege, thoogh by Homer oeok'd ; 
Whose nuling heroes, and who* wounded godi^ 
Make Knnemupect be moraB as well as nods. 

Such wise and just distinctions ought to be made when 
we pass a judgment on mortal things ; but Eln^ condemns 
hf wholesale. Enry is a cursed plant; some fibres of it 
are rooted almost ip exery man's nature, and it works in a 
sly and imperceptible manner, and that even in someper- 
sons who in the main are men of wisdom and piely. They 
know not how to bear the praises that are eiven to an inee- 
nious author, especially if ne be living, and of their profes- 
sion ; and therefore they will if j^sible find some blemish 
in his writings, that they may mbUe and bark at it. They 
will endeavour to diminish the honour of the best treatise 
that has been written on any subject, and to render it use- 
less by their censures, rather than sufiTer their envy to lie 
asleep, and the little mistakes of that author to pass unex- 
posed. Perhaps they will commend the work in general 
with a pretended air of candour ; but pass so many sly 
and invidious remarks upon it afterwam, as shall efiectu- 
ally destroy all their cola and formal praises. 4c 

IX. When apeison feels any thing of this invidious hu- 
mour working in him, he may by the following considera- 
tion attempt the correction oi it. Let him think with him- 
self how hiany are the beauties of such an author whom he 
censures, in comparison of his blemishes, and remember, 
that it is a much more honourable and good-natured thing 
to find out peculiar beauties than faults ; true and undis- 
guised candour is a much more amiable and divine talent 
than accusation. Let him reflect again, what an easy 
matter it is to find a mistake in all human authors, who 
are necessarily fallible and imperfect. 

' I grant, when Wisdom itself eensuns a weak and foolish per- 
formance, it will pass its severe sentence, and yet with an air of can- 
dour, if the author has any thing valuid)le in him ; hut Envy wiU 
sometimes imitate the same fevdurable aim in order to make its false 
cavils appear more Just and credible, when it has a mind to snarl at 
someortlM Mghlest performances of a human writer. 
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i confess, where an author sets up. himself to ridnml^ 
diTine writers, and things sacred, and yet assumes an air of 
sovereignty and dictatorship, to exalt and almost deify all 
the pagan ancients, and cast nis scorn upon all the modems^ 
especially if they do but savour of miracles and the gos- 
pel ; it is fit the admirers of this authm* should know, that 
nature and these ancients are not the same, though some 
writers always unite them. Reason aud nature never made 
these ancient heathens their standard, either of art or 
&[enius, of writing or heroism. Sir Richard Steele, in his 
uttle essay, call^ the Christian Hero, has shown our 
Saviour and St. Paul in a more glorious and transcendent 
light than a Virgil or Homer could do for their AcMUes. 
Ulysses, or ^neas ; and I am persuaded, if Moses ana 
David had not heen inspired writers, these very men would 
have ranked them at least with Herodotus and Horace, if 
not given them the superior place. 

But where an author has many beauties consistent with 
virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt them- 
selyes, and shower dovm their iU nature upon him, with- 
out bounds or measure ; but rather stretch their own powers 
of soul till they write a treatise superior to that which they 
condemn. This is the noblest and surest manner of sup- 
pressuxswhat they censure. 

A little wit, or a little learning, with a good degree of 
vanity and ill nature, will teach a man to pour out whole 
pages of remark and reproach upon one real or fancied 
mistake of a great and good author : and this may be 
dressed up by the same talents, and made entertaining^ 
enough to the world, which loves reproach and scandal : 
but if the remarker would but once make this attempt,, 
and try to outshine the author by writing a better book on 
the same subject, he would soon be convinced of his own 
insufficiency, and perhaps m^ht learn to iudge more justly 
and favourably otthe performance of other men. A.c6b^ 
bier or a shoemaker may find some little fault wi^. the 
latchet of a shoe that an Apelles had painted, and ])erha}]|(; 
with justice too, when the. whole figure and portraiture is 
such as none bi^t Apelles could paint. Every poor low- 
genius may cavU at what the richest and the nobl^t hath 
performed ; but it is a s^ of envy and malice, added to the 
utt^D^s^ and ppyerty ofgenius, when such a cavil becomes^ 

D2 
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a sufficient reason to inrononnce lit once against a bright 
author and a whole yaluable treatise. 

X. Anotheir, and that a very frequent feult, in passing-a 
jud^ent upon books, is this, that persons spreaa the same 
praises or tne same reproaches over a Whole treatise, and 
all the chapters in it, which are due only to some of ttiem. 
They judge as it were by wholesale, without making a due 
distmction between the several parts or sections of the 
. performance ; and are ready to lead those who hear them 
talk into a dangerous mistake. Florus is a great and just 
admirer of the late Archbishop of Cambray, and mightily 
commends every thing he has written, ana will all6w no 
blemish in him : whereas the writings of that excellent 
man are not all of a piece ; nor are those very books of his, 
which have a good number of beautiful and valuable sen- 
timents in them, to be recommended throughout, or all at 
once, without distinction. There is his demonslratipn of 
the Existence and Attributes of Qod, which has so justly 
gained a universal esteem, for bringing down some new 
and noble thoughts of the wisdom of the creatiqn to the 
understanding of the unlearned, and they are such as well 
deserve the perusal of the man of science, perhaps, as fer 
as the 50th section ; but there are many otthe following 
sections which are very weakly written, and ^ome of them 
built upon an enthusiastical and mistaken scheme, akin to 
the peculiar opinions of Father Malebranche; such as sect. 
51, 53, " That we know the finite only by the ideas of the 
innnite." Sect. 55^ 60, " That the su|)erior reason in man 
is God himself acting in him." Sect. 61, 62, " That thte 
idea of unity cannot be taken from creatures, but from 
God only :" and several of his sections, from 65 to 68, upon 
the doctrine of liberty, seem to be inconsistent. Again, 
toward the end of his book, he spends more time and 
pains than are needful in refuting the Epicurean fancv of 
atoms moving eternally through infinite changes, which 
might be done effectually in a much shorter ana better 
way. 

So in his posthumous essays, and his letters, there are 
many admirable thoughts iii practical and ex^rimental 
religion, and very beaatiful and divine sentiments in 
devotion ; but sometimes in large paragraphs, or in whole 
chapters together, you find him m the clouds of mystic 
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diTuiity, and he rister descends wilhsi tine TeacfaTof com^ 
mon ideas or cominon sense. 

But remember this also, that there are but few such 
authors as this jg^eat man, who talks so Tery weakly some- 
tinies, and yet m other places is so much superior to the 
greatest part of writers. 

. There are other instances of this kind, where men of 
good s^nse in the main set up for judges, bui they carry 
too many of their passions about them, and then, like 
loTers, they' are in ra}>tute at the name of their fair idol ; 
they lavish out all their incense upon tlmt shrine, and can- 
not bear the thought of admitting a blemish in them. 

You shall hear Altisono not only admire Casimire of 
Poland in his lyrics, as the utmost purity and perfection 
of Latin poesy ;, but he will allow nothing in him to be 
eittravagant or iaulty^ and will vindicate every line : nor 
can I much wonder at it, when I have heard him pronounce 
Lucan the b^st of the ancient LatiDS, and idolize hii^ very 
weaknesses and mistakes. I will readily acknowledge the 
Odes of Casimire to have more spirit and force, more 
magnificence and fire in them, and in twenty places arise 
to more dignity and beauty than I could ever meet with in 
any of our modern poets : yet I am afraid to say that 
" Falla sutilis e luce" hfus dignity enough in it for a robe 
made for the Almighty : Lib. 4. Od. 7. 1. 37. or that the 
man of virtue in Od. 3. 1. 44. " under the ruins of heaven 
and earth, will bear up the fragments of the falling world 
with a comely wound on his shoulders." 

-JLate ruenti 



Subjiciehs sua tiolla cselo 
Mundum decora vulnere fulcie ; 
Interque caeli fragmina. 

Yet I must needs confess also, that it is hardly possible 
a man should rise to so exalted and sublime a vein of poesy 
as Casiniire, who is not in danger now and then of such 
extravagances; but still they should not be admired or 
defended, if we pretend to pass a just judgment on the 
writmgs of greatest men. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confess 
it ; his poem of Pawise Lost is a glerious perfonnance, 
and rivals the most famous pieces of antiqmty ; but that 
reader must be deeply prejudiced in &vour of the poet, 
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who can imiigin^. him eatial to himself throngli all that 
work. Neither the sublime sentiments, nor dignity of 
nmnbers, nor forcd-or beauty of expression, are equally 
maintained, even in all thobe parts which require grandeur 
or boiuty, force or harmony. I cannot but consent to Mr. 
Dryden's opinion, though I will not use his words, that 
for some scores m lines together there is a coldness and 
flatness, and almost a perfect absence of that spirit of poesy 
which breathes and lives, and flames inttther pages. 

XI. When you hear an^r person pretending to give his 
judgment of a book, consiaer with yourself whether he 
be a capable judge, or whether he maj not lie under some 
Unhappy bias or prejudice, for or against it, oi" whether he 
has made a sufficient inquiry to form his justest sentiments 
upon it. 

ThoujBfh he be a man of good sense^ ' yet he is incapable 
of passmg a true judgment of a particular bobk, if he be 
not well acquainted with the subject of which it treats, 
and the manner in which it is written, be it verse or prose : 
or if he hath not had an opportunity or leisure to look 
sufficiently into the writing itself 

Again, though he be ever so capable of judging on all 
other accounts, by the knowledge of the subiect, and of 
the book itself, yet you are to consider also wnether there 
he any thing in the author, in his ma9ner, in his language, 
in his opinions, and his particular peurty. which may warp 
the sehtin^ents of him that judgeth, to think well or ill of 
the treatise, and to pass too favourable or too severe a sen- 
tence concerning it. 

If you find that he is either an unfit judge, because of 
his ignorance or because of his prejudices, his judgment of 
that book should go for nothing. Philogranho is a good, 
divine, a useful preacher, and an improvca expositor of 
scripture ; but he never had a taste for any of the polite 
learning of the age : he was fond of every thing that ap- 
peared m a devout oress ; but all verse was alife to him : 
he told me last week there was a very fine book of poems 
niblished on the three Christian Graces, Faith, Hope, and 
Uharity ; and a most elegant piece of oratory on the four 
last thmgs. Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. Do you . 
think I shall buy either of the^e books merely on Philo- 
grapho's recommendation ? 
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CHAP. YI. 

OF UVma INSTStTCTIOMS AMD LBCTUBB8, OP TBACHXB8 AMD 

LEABMBRa. 

I. These are a few persons of so penetrating a ^nius, 
and so just a judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
arts and sciences without the attention of teachers. There 
is scarce any science so safely and so speedily learned, 
eTenbythe noblest genjj||ana the best books, without a 
tutor. His assistance 4^bsolately necessary for most 
persons, and it is very useful for all beginners. Books 
are a sort of dumb teachers ; they point out the way to 
learning ; but if we labour under any doubt or mistake, 
they cannot answer sudden questions, or explain present 
doubts and difficulties ; this is properly the worK of a 
living instructer. 

II.. There are very few tutors who are sufficiently fur- 
nished with sucn universal learning, as to sustain all the 
parts and provinces of instruction. The sciences are nu- 
merous, and many of them Ue far wide of each other ; and 
it is best to enjoy the instructions of two or tliree tutors 
at least, in order to run through the whole encyclopaedia, 
or circle of sciences, where it may be obtained x then we 
may expect that each will teach the few parts ot learning 
which are committed to his care in greater perfection. 
But where this advantage cannot be had with convenience, 
one great man must supply the place of two or three com- 
mon instructers. 

III. It is not sufficient that instructers be competently 
skilful in those sciences which they profess and!^ teach ; 
but they should have skill also in the art or method of 
teaching, and patience in the practice of it. . 

It is a great unhappiness indeed, when persons by a 
spirit of party, or faction, or interest, or by purchase, are 
set up for tutors, who haye neither due loiowledge of 
science, nor skill in the way of communication. And 
alas ! there are others who, with all their ignorance and 
insufficiency, have self-admiration and effrontery enough 
to set up themselves ; and the pocnr pupils &ie acoora- 
ingly, and grow lean in their understandiings. 
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And let it be observed also, there are some rery learned 
men who know much themselves, but have not the talent 
of eommuiiicatiiig their own knowledge : or else they are, 
lazy and will take no pains at it. Either they have an' 
obscure and perplexed way of talking, or they show their 
leaminR use^ssly, and make a l^ngperiphn^is on ev^ry 
word of the book they explain, or they cannot condescena 
to younff beginners, or they run presently into the elevated 
^arts of the science, because it gives themselves greater 
pleasure, or they are soon angry and impatient, and cannot 
Dear with a few impertinent questions of a young inquisi- - 
tive and sprightly genius ; or else they skim over a iscience 
in a very slight and superficial survey, and never lead 
thejir disciples into the depths of it. " ' 

IV. A good tutor should have characters and qualifica- 
tions very different from all these. He is such a one as 
both Can and will apply himself with diligence and con- 
cern, and inde&tigaole patience, to effect what he under- 
takes ; ' to teach ois disciples, and see that they learn ; 
to adapt his way and method, as near as may be, to the 
various dispositions, as well as to the capacities of those 
whom he instructs, and to inquire often into their progress 
and improvement. . 

And ne should take particular care of his own temper 
and conduct, that there jbe nothing in him or about him 
which may be of ill example ; nothing that may savour qf 
a haughty.temper,' or a mean and sordid spirit; nothing 
that may expose him to the aversion or to the contempt 
of his scnolars, or'create a prejudice in their minds against 
him and his instructions : but, if possible, he shoula have 
so much of a natural candour and sweetness mixed with 
all the improvenients of learning, as might convey know- 
ledge into the minds of his disciples witn a sort of gentle 
insmuation and sovereign delight, and may tempt them 
into the highest improvements of their reason by a resist- 
less and insensible force. But I shall have occasion to say 
more on this subject, when I come to speak more directly 
of the methods of the communication of knowledge . 

V. The learner shoiild attend with constancy and care 
on all the instructions of his tutor ; and if he happens to 
be at any time unavoidably hindered, he must enaeavour 
to retrieve the loss by double industry fJ3r time to come. 
He should always recollect and review nis lectures, read 
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oyer some other author or authors upon the some subject, 
confer upon it with his instructer, or with his associates, 
and write down the clearest result of his present thoughts, 
reasonings, and inquiries, which he may nave recourse to 
hereafter, either to re-examine them and to apply them to 
proper use, or to improve them further t6 his own ad- 
vantage. 

VI. A student should never satisfy himself with hate 
attendance on the lectures' of his tutor, unless he clearly 
takes ujp his sense and meanin?, and understaxids the things 
which he teaches. A young disciple should oehave him- 
self so well as to gain the affection and ear of his instruct-^ 
er, that upon every occasion he may, with the utmost free- 
dom, ask ouestions and talk over nis own sentiments, his 
doubts ana difficulties with him, and in a humble and 
modest manner desire the solution of them. 

VII. Let the learner endeavour to maintain an honour- 
able opinion of his instructer, and heedfully listen to his 
instructions, as one willing to be led by a more experienced 
guide i and though he is not bound to fall in with every 
sentiment^ of his tutor, yet he should so far comply with 
him as to resolve upon a just consideration of the matter, 
and try and examine it thoroughly with an honest heart, 
before he presume to determine against him : and then it 
should be done with great modesty, with a humble jealousy 
of himself, and apparent unwilbnghess to differ from his 
tutor, if the force oT argument and truth did not constrain 
him. • 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that 
pert young disciples soon lancy themselves wiser than 
those who teach them: at the first view, or upon a very 
little thought they can discern the insignificancy, weak- 
ness and mistake of what theirteacher asserts. The youth 
of our day, by an early petulancy, and pretended hberty 
of thinking for themselves, dare reject at once, and that 
with a sort of scorn, all tnose sentiments and doctrines 
which theii" teachers have determined, perhaps after long 
and repeated consideration, after years of mature study, 
careful observation, and mu<;h prudent experience. 

IX. It is true, teachers ana masters are not infallible, 
nor are they always in the right : and it must be acknow- 
ledged, it is a matter of some difficulty for younger minds 
to mMntain a just and solemn venention for the authority 
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and advice of their parentl and the instnictitms of their 
tutors, and yet at the same time to secure to themselves a 
just freedom in their own thoughts. We are sometimes 
too ready to imbibe all their sentiments vrithout examina^ 
tion, if we reverence and love them ; pT^ on the other hand, 
if we take all freedom to contest their opinions, we are 
sometimes tempted to .cast off that love and reverence to 
their persons which God and nature dictate. Youth is 
eVer in danser of these two extremes. 

X. But I think I may safely conclude thus : Thdugh 
the authority of a teacher must not absolutely determine 
the judgment of his pupil, yet young and raw and unex- 
perienced learners should pay all proper deference that can 
be to the instructions of their parents and teachers, short 
of absolute submission to their dictates; Yet stiU we must 
maintain this, that they should never receive any opinioo 
into their assent, whether it be conf(Mrmable or contrary to 
the tutor's mind, without sufficient evidence of it nrst 
given to their own reascHiing powers. 



CHAP. vn. 

OP LSABNlNa ▲ LANOUAG& 

The first thing required in reading an author, oi^ in hear*^ 
ing lectures of a tutor, is, that you well understand the lan- 
guage in which they write or speak. Living, languages, or 
such as are. the native tongue of any nation in the present 
age, are more easily learned and taught by few rules, and 
much fiuniliar converse, joined to the reamng some proper 
authors. The dead languages are such as c^ase to be 
spoken in any nation ; and even these are more easy to he^ 
taught (as fiur as may be) in that method wherein living 
languages are best learned, i. e. partly by rule, and partly 
by rote or custom. And it may not be improper in this 
place to toention a very few directions for that purpose. 

I. Be^ with the most necessary and most genehd 
observations and rules which belong to that languag^i 
comfuled in the form of a grammar : and these are but 
Urn in iDoat languages. tW Kgolvr dooUomoDS «od 
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▼uriation of nouns- and verte shotdd be «arly and tiio- 
xouffhly learned 1^ heart, together with twenty or thirty 
of the plainest and noost necessary rules of syntax. 

But let it be observed that, in almost all languages, some 
of the very commonest nouns and verbs have many irregu- 
larities in them ; sudi are the common anxiliary verbs— 
to be and to have — ^to do and to be done^ &c. The com- 
paratiyes and superlatives of the words— ^jpod, bad, great, 
small, much, little, etc. and these should he learned among 
the first rules and yariationsj because they continually 
occur, ■ 

But as to other words which are less frequent let but 
few of the anomalies or irregularities of the' tongue be 
taught among the general roles, to young beginners.. These 
will come in afterward to be learned oy advanced scho- 
lars in a way of notes on the rides, as in the Latin gram- 
mar, called the Oxford Grammar, or in Ruddknan'^ notes 
oa his Rudiments, &c. Or they may be learned by examples 
alone, when they do occur; or by a larger or more com- 
plete system or grammar, which descends to the more 
E articular forms of speech ; so the heteroclite^ nouns of the 
■atin tongue, which are taught in the school book called 
Quae Genus, should not be touched in the first' learning of 
the rudiments of the tongue. 

II. As the grammar by which you learn any ton^e 
should be yery short at nrst, so it must be written m a 
tongue with which you are well acquainted, and which is 
very fanuliar to you. Therefore I much nrefer even the 
comm,on English Accidence (as it is called) to any gram- 
n^ar whatsoever written in Latin for this end. ' The English 
accidence has doubtless many faults ; but those editions 
of it which were piinted since the year 1728, under the 
correction of a learned professor, are^ the best ; or the 
English rudiments of* the Latin tongue by that learned 
rforth Briton, Mr. Ruddiman, which are perhaps the most 
useful books of this kind I am acquainted with ; especially 
because I would not de^mrt too far from the ancient and 
common forms of teaching, which several good gramma- 
rians have done, to the great detriment ca such lads as 
have been removed to other schools. 

The tiresome and unreasonable method of learning thd 
Latin tongue by a grammar with Latin rules would 
appear, even to those masten who teaeh it so, in its 
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proper ooloun of absoidity and lidicale, if those wry 
mastets would attempt to learn the Ghinese or Arabic 
tongue, by a jtammar written in the Chinese or Arabic 
language. Mr. Clark, of Hull, has said enough in a few 
pages of the pxe&ce to his new nammar, 1723, to make 
that practice appear ▼ery irrationu and improper; though 
he has said it m so warm and angry a manner, that it has 
kindled Mr. Ruddiman to write against him, and to say 
what can be said to vindicate a practice which, I think, is 
utterly indefensible. 

III. At the same time; when you begin the rules, be^ 
also the practice. As, for instance, when you aedme 
mu&, mussB, read and construe the same day some easy 
Latin autibor, by the help of a tutor, or with some Elnglisn 
translation: choose such a book whose style is simple, 
and the subject of discourse is veryplain, obvious, and not 
hard to be understood : many little oooks have been com- 

gjsed with this- view, as Corderius's CoUoquies, some of 
rasmus's little writings, the sayings of -the wise men of 
Greece, Gate's moral distiches, and the rest which are 
collected at the end of Mr. Ruddiman's English Grammar; 
or the Latin Testament of Castellio's translation, which 
is accounted the pure;st Latin, &c. These are very proper 
upon this occasion, toother with .£sop's and Pluedrus's 
Fables, and little stones, and the common and daily afiairs 
of domestic life, written in the Latin ton^e. But let the 
higher poets, and orators, and histonans, and other 
wnters whose language is more laboured, and whose sense 
is more remote mm. common life, be rather kept out of 
sight dll there be some profidencv made in the language, 
it is strange that masters shoula teach children so early 
Tally's Epistles ot Orations, or the poems of Ovid or Vir- 
gil, whose sense is often so oifficult to find, because of the 
great transposition of the words ; and when they have 
round the grammatical sense, they have very little use of 
it, because they have scarce any notions of the ideas and 
desigD of the writer, it being so remote from the knowledge 
of a diild : whereas little common stories and colloquies j 
and the rules of a child's behaviour, and such obvious sub- 
jects, will much better assist the memory of the words by 
their acquaintance with the things. 

IV. Here it may be useful also to appoint the learner to 
get by heart tfaue more common. and useful words, both 
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noims and a^jectivM, proDoims and Teibsjoat of some 
well-fonned and iudicioaa Tocabulaiy. This will furnish 
him with names lor the most familiar ideas. 

y . As soon as erer the learner is capahle. let the tutor 
oonyeise with him in the tongue which is to oe learned^ if 
it be a livinff lan&fuage, or if it be Latin, which is the lining 
l«iffttaffe ofthe learned world : thus he will acquainthim- 
self a uttle with it by rote, as well as by rnle, and, by livinff 
practice, as well as hy readinff the writings of the dead. 
For if a child of two years old by this method leams to 
apeak fais mother ton^e, I am sure the same method will 
grdatly assist and facilitate the learning of any other Ian-- 
gaaae to those who are older. 

Vl. Let the chief lessons, and the chief exercises of 
schools, Y. c. where Latin is learned (at least for the first 
year or more.) be the nouns, verbs, and general rules of 
syntax, together with a mere translation out of some Latin 
author into English ; and let scholars be employed ana 
examined by their teacher daily in reducing the words to 
their original or theme, to the first case of nouns, or first 
tense of verbs, and giving an account of their formations 
and changes, their syntax and dependencies, . which is 
adled parsing. This is a most useful exercise to lead boys 
into a complete and thorough knowledge of what they are 
doing. 

The English translations which the learner has made, 
should be well corrected by the master, and then they 
should be translated back aeain for the next day's exercise 
by the child into Latin, while the Latin author is withheld 
from him ; but he should have the Latin words giiven him 
in their first case and tense ; and should never be left to 
seek them himself irom a mctionary ; and the nearer bs 
translates it to the words of the author whence he derive f 
his English, the more should the child be commended i 
Thus he will gain skill in two languages at once. I think 
Mr. Clark has done good service to the public by his 
translations of Latin books for this end. 

But let the foolish custom of employing every silly boy 
to make Uiemes or declamations, and verses upon moral 
subjects, in a strange tongue, before he understands com- 
mon sense^ even in his own language, be abandoned and 
cashiered for ever. 

YII: As the learner improves, let him acquaint himself 
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witk the anomalmu ^vords, thd ircegialar deceoMons oC 
nouns and Terbs, the more uaconunon connexions of words 
in syntax, and the exceptions to the general rules of gram- 
mar^ But let them all be reduced, as far as possible, ta 
those sereral original and general rules which he has 
learned as the proper rank and place to which they belong^, 
YIII. While he is doing this, it may be pioper for him 
to converse with authors which are a little more difficult, 
wiUi historians, orators, and poets, &c. ; but let his tutor 
inform him of the Roman or Greek customs which occur 
th^in. Let die lad then translate some parts of them into 
his mother tongue, or into some other well-known lan- 
guage, and thence back again into the original language 
of the author. But let the verse be transl^ated into prose, 
forpoesy does not belong to grammar. 

IX. By this time he will be al)le to acquaint himself 
with some of the special emphases of speech, and the 
peculiar idioms of the tongue. He should be taught also 
the special beauties and ornaments of the languaffe ; and 
this may be done partly by the help of authors, who have 
collected such idioms and cast them intoan easy method, 
and partly by the judicious remarks which his mstructer 
may make upon the authors which he reads, wheresoever 
sucn peculiarities of speech or special elegances occur. 

X. Though the labour of leajc^ing all the lessons by 
heart thaX are borrowed from poetical authors which they 
construe is an unjust and unnecessary imposition upon the 
learner, yet he must take the pains to commit to memory 
the most necessary, if not all the common rules of gram- 
mar, with an example or tw4> under each of them : and 
some of the select and most useful periods or sentences 
in the Latin or Greek author which he reads may be 
learned by heart, together with some of the choicer les- 
sons out of their poets; and sometimes whole episodes 
out of heroic poems, &c.j as well as whole odes among 
the lyrics, may deserve this honour. 

XI. Let this be always carefully observed, that the learn- 
ers perfectly understand the sense as well as the language 
of sill those rules, lessons or peragraphs, which they at- 
ten^pt to commit to memory. Let the teacher possess 
them of their triie meaning, and then the labour will be? 
come easy and pleasant : whereas to impose. on a child to 
get by hetota long scroll of unknown phtases or words, 
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'Without ftny ideas under them, is a pece of useless tyranny, 
K cruel imposition, and a practice fitter for a jackdaw or a 
parrot^ than for any thing that wears, the shape of a man. 
XJl. And here, I think, I haye a fair occasion given me 
to consider that question which has been often debated ia 
conyersatimi, yiz. whether the teaching of a school full of 
boys to learn Latin by the heathen poets, as Ovid in his 
Epistles, and the silly fables of his Metamorphoses, Hor- 
ace. Juvenal, and Martial, in their impure odes, satires, 
and epigrams, &c. is so proper and agreeable a practice in 
a Christian country. 

XIII. (1.) I grant the language and style of those men 
#ho wrote in their own native tongue must be more pure 
and perfect^ in some nice elegances and peculiarities, than 
modem writers of other nations who have imitated tnem ; 
and it^is owned «dso, that the beauties of their poesy may 
mudi' excel ; but in either of these things boys cannot be 
simposed fo be much improved or injured by one or the 
other. 

XIV. (2.) It shall be confessed too, that modem poets, 
in every hving language, have brought into their works so 
many words, epithets, phrases, and metaphors, fn»m the 
heathen &bles and stories of their gods and heroes, that, 
in order to understand these modem writers, it is neces- 
sary to know a little of those ancient follies : bat it may 
be answered, that a good dictionary, or such a book as the 
Pantheon or history of those Gentile deities, may give 
sufficient information of those stories, so far as they are 
necessary and useful to school-boys. 

XV. (3.) I will grant yet further, that lads who are 
designed to mkke great scholars or divines, may, by read- 
ing these heathen poets; be taught better to understand 
the writings of the ancient fathers agaitist the heathen 
religion ; and they learn here what ridiculous fooleries the 
Gentile nations believed as the articles of their &ith, what 
wretched and foul idolatries they indulged and practised 
as duties of religion, for want of the divine revelation. But 
this perhaps may be learned as well either by the Pan- 
theon, or some ^othibr collection at school ; or, after they 
leave the school, they may read what their own inclinations 
lead them to, and whatsoever of this kind may be real 
useful for them. 

XVI. fiut the great question is, whether all these >ad- 
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T1l]Itl^^s whick hare been mentioned wiH compensate tor 
the long: months and years that are wasted among their 
incredible and trifling romances, their false and sluimeiul 
stories of the gods and goddess^es dnd their amonrs, and 
the lewd heroes and vicious poets of the heathen world. 
Can these icQe and ridiculous tales be of any real and solid 
advanta^ in human life 7 Do the]^ not too pften defile the 
mind with Tain, mischievous, and mipure ideas? Do they 
not stick long upon the fancy, and leave an unhappy influ- 
ence upon youth ? Do they not tincture the imagination 
with iolly and vice very early, and pervert it from all that 
is good and holy ? 

XV li. Upon the whole survey of things it is my opin- 
ion, that for almost all boys who learn this tongue, it would 
be much safer to be taught Latin poesy (a^ soon and as fiur 
as they can need it) from* those excellent translations oi 
David's Psalms which are given us by Buchanan in the 
various measures of Horace ; and the lo^er classes had 
better read Dr. Johnston's translation of these psalms, 
another eleeant writer of the Scots nation, instead of Ovid's 
Epistles : mr he has turned the same psalms, perhans with 
greater elegance, into elegiac verse, whereot the learned 
W. Benson, esq. has lately published a noble edition^ and 
I hear that these psalms are honoured with an' increasing 
use in the schools of Holland and Scotland. A stanza or a 
couplet of these writers would now and then stick upon 
the minds of youth, and would fiimish them infinitely 
better with pious and moral thoughts, and do something 
towards making them good men and Christians. 

XYUI. A little book collected fi-om the Psalms of both 
these tianslators, Buchanan and J6hnston, and a few other 
Christian poets, would be of excellent use for s<ihool8 to 
begin their instructions in Latin poesy; and I am well 
assured this would be richly sufficient for all those in 
lower rank, who never design a learned profession, and yet 
eustom has foolishly bound them to learn that language. 

But lest it should be thought hard to -cast Horace and 
VirgiL Ovid and Juyenal, entirely out of the schools, I 
add, if here and there a few lyric odes, or pieces of satires, 
or some episodes of heroic verse, with here and there an 
epigram of Mutial, all which shall be dear fi:om the stains 
ftf vice and impiety, and which may inspire the mind with 
noUe lentimeats, fire the fimcy with bright and vana 
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idefts, or teach lessons of morality and pmdeaoe, were 
chosen out of those ancient Roman writers for the use of 
the schools, and were collected and printed in one mode- 
rate volume, or two at the most,, it would b^ abundantly 
sufficient provision out of theHoman poets for the instruc- 
tion of hoys in all that is necessary in that age of life. ^ 

Surely Juvenal himself would not hftve the face to vin- 
dicate the masters who teach hoys his sixth satire, and 
many paragraphs of several others, when he himself has 
charged us, 

, Nil dictu foBdum, yisaque, heBoliminatangat 
Intra qus puer est. — Sat. 14. 

giiffer no leiwdnea^ nor indecent speech, 

Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. — Dryden, 

Thus far in answer to the fhregoing question. 
>But I retve; for Mr. Clark^ of Hull, in his treatise on 
. education, and Mr. Phillips, preceptor to the duke of Cum- 
berland, have given more excellent directions for learning, 
Latin. , \ 

XIX. When a laneruage is learned, if it be of any use at 
all, it is a pity it should be foi^otten again. It is proj)er, 
therefore, to take all just opportunities to read sometmng 
frequently in that language, when other necessary and im- 
portant studies will give you leave. As in leaniing any 
tongue, dictionaries which contain words and phrases 
should always be at hand, so they should be ever kept 
within reach by persons who would remember a tongue 
which they have learned. Nor should we at any time 
content ourselves- with a doubtful guess at the sense or 
meaning of any words which oocur^ but consult the dic- 
tionary, which may five us certain mformation, and thus 
secure us from nustalce. It is mere sloth which makes us 
content ourselves with uncertain guesses ; and indeed this 
is neither safe nor useful for persons who would learn any 
language or science, or have a desire to retain what they 
have acquired. . 

XX. when you have learned one or many languages 
ever so perfectly, take heed of priding yourself in these 
acquisitions : they are but mere treasures of words, or in- 
struments of true and solid knowledge, and whose chief 
desisn is to lead us into an acquaintance with things, or to 
eniilue us the more easily to convey t^tose ideas ox thai 
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knowled^ to othen. An seqpaintioice 'with ^e varionft 
ton&^es 18 nothmg else but a relief against the misdilef 
which thehuildiiig of Babel introduced : and were I master 
of as many lang:uage8 as were spoken at Babe^ I should 
make but a poor-pretence to true learning or knowledge if 
I had not clear and distinct ideas and useful notions in my 
head, under the words which liiy tongue coUld pronounce. 
Tet so unhappy a thing is human nature, that this sort of 
knowledge' of sounds and syUables is .ready to puff up the 
mind wim yanity more than the most valuable and solid 
improvements oi it. The pride of a grammarian, or a 
critic, generally exceeds that of a philosopher. 



CHAP. VIII. 

eF mciuiRDTa ikto thb sensb amA msanimo op ant wbiter 

OR SPSAKBR, AMD ESPECIALLY THB, SEN^ OF THE BACSSD 
VfKmSQB. 

t 

It is a great mihappiness, that there is such an ambi- 
guity in words and forms of speech, that the same sentence 
may be drawn into different significations ; whereby it 
comes to pass, that it is difficult sometimes for the reader 
exactly to hit upon the ideas which the writer or speaker 
had in his mina. Some of the best rules to direct us nerein 
are such as these : 

I. Be well acquainted with the tongue itself, or language, 
wherein the author's mind is expressed. Learn not only 
the true meaning of each word, but the sense which those 
words obtain when placed in such a particular situation 
and order. Acquaint youirself with the particular power 
and emphasis of the several modes of speech, and the 
various idioms of the tongue. The secondary ideas which 
custom has superadded to many words should also be 
known as well as the particular and prinlaiy meaning of 
them, if we would understand any wnter. ^e Logic, {tort 
I. cap. 4. S 3. 

II. Consider the signification of those words and 
phrases, more especially in the same i^tion, or near the 
same age in whicn that writer lived, and in what s^nse 
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they are tued by authors of the same nattooi opuioiii sect^ 
parfy, %m» 

Upon this account we may learn to interpret several 
phrases of the New Testament out of that version of the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek, which is called the Septuagint ; 
for though that version be very imperfect and detective in 
many thmgs, yet it seems to me evident, that the holy 
writers of the New Testament made use of that version 
many. times in their citation of texts out of the Bible. 

III. Compare the words and phrases in one place of an 
authdr with the same or kindred words and phrases used 
in other places of the same author, which are generally 
called parallel places; and as one expression ejqplains 
another which is like it, so sometimes a contrary expres- 
sion will explain its contrary. Remember always, tnat a 
writer best interprets himself; and as we believe the Holy 
Spirit to be the supreme agent in the writings of the Old 
Testament and the New. he can best explain himself. 
Hence the theological riile arises, that Scripture is the 
best interpreter of Scripture ; and therefore concordances, 
which show us parallel places, are of excellent use for in- 
terpretation. 

rV. Consider the subj^t of which the author is treating, 
and by comparing other places, where he treats of the same 
subject, you may learn nis sense in the place which you 
are reading though some of the terms which he u$es in 
those two places may be very different. 

And on the other liand, if the author uses the same words 
where the subject of which he treats is not just the same, 
you cannot learn his sense by comparing those two places, 
though the mere words may seem to agree; for some 
authors, when they are treating of a quite cGfferent subject, 
may use perhaps the same words in a very different sense, 
as St. Paid does the words faith, and law, and righteous- 
ness. 

y . Observe the scope and design of the writer : inquire 
into his aim and end in that book, or section, or para^praph, 
which will help to explain particular sentences: ror we 
suppose a wise and judicious writer directs his expressions 
generally toward his designed end. 

VI. When an author speaks of any subject occasionally, 
let his sense be eirplained by those places where he treats 
oi it distinctly and professedly : where he speaks of aay 

E 
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subject in mystical or metaphorical tenns, explaiH them, fay 
other places tirhere he treats of the ^ame subject in tern» 
that are plain and literal: where he speaks m an oritori- 
cal, affecting, or persuasive way, let this be explained by 
other places where he treats of the same theme in a doc- 
trinal or instructive way : where the author speaks more 
strictly and particularly on an^r theme, it will explain the 
more loose and general expressions : where he treats more 
largely, it will explain the shorter hints and brief inti- 
mations ; and wheresoever he writes more obscurely, 
search out some more perspicuous passages in the same 
writer, by which to determine the sense of that obscure 
language. •> 

VII^ Consider not only the person who is introduced 
speaking, bat the person to wj^om the speech is directed, 
the circumstances of time and place, the temper and spirit 
of the speaker, as well as the temper and spirit of the 
hearers : in order to interpret Scripture well, there needs 
a eood acqaintance with tne Jewish customs, some know- 
ledge of ancient Roman and Greek times and manners, 
which sometimes strike a strange and surprising light upon 
passages which were before very obscure. 

Vltl. In particular propositiG|||;Ls. the sense of an author 
may be sometimes known by the mferences which he draws 
from them ; and all those senses may be excluded which 
will not allow of that inference. 

Note. This rule indeed is not always certain, in reading 
and interpreting human authors, because they may mistake 
in drawing their inferences ; but in explaining Scripture it 
is a sure rule ; for the sacred and inspired writers always 
make just inferences from their own propositions. Yet 
even in them, we must take heed we oo not mistake an 
allusion for an inference, which is many times introduced 
almost in the same manner. 

IX. If it be a matter of controversy, the true sense of 
the author is sometimes known by the objections that are 
brqught against it. So we may be well assured the apostle 
speaks against our "justification in the sight of GkmI by 
our omi works of hohness," in the 3d, 4th, and ffth chap* 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans, beoanse of the obiectioQ 
brought arauMt him in the beginning of the 6th cnapter, 
Tiz. ** What sha^l we say then ? shall we continue in sin 
that gmce iwt abound V* which otijectioa ooqld never havv 
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been raised if be had been proving our justification by our 
own works of righteousness. 

X. In matters of (dispute take heed of warping' the 
sense of the writer to your own opinion by any latent i)re- 
judices of self-love and party spirit. It is this reigning 
principle of prejudice and party that has given such a 
variety of senses both to the sacred writers and others, 
which would never have come into the mind of the reader 
if he had not laboured under scHne such prepossessions. 

XI. For the same reason take heed of the prejudices 
of passion, malice, envy, pride, or opposition to an author, 
whereby you may be easily tempted to put a false ana 
iavidious sense upon his words. Lay aside therefore a 
carping spirit, and read even an adversary with atten- 
tion and cuHgence, with an honest design to find out his 
true meaning ; do not snatch at little ^pses and appear- 
ances of mistake, in opposition to his declared and avowed 
meaning ; nor impute any sense or opinion to him which 
he denies to be his opinion, unless it be proved by the most 
plain and express language. 

Lastly, remember that you treat every author, writer, or 
speaker, just as you yourselves would be willing to be 
treated by others who are searching out the meaning of 
what you write or speak ; and maintain upon your spirit 
an awful sense of the presence of God, who is the jud]^ 
of hearts, and will punish those who, by a base and dis- 
hcmest turn of mind, wilfully pervert the meaning of the 
sacred writers, or even of common authors, under the 
influence of culpable prejudices. See more. Logic, part 
I. cap. 6. § 3. "Directions concerning the defimtions of 
names." 



CHAP. IX. 

BULBS OP mPBOVBHEMT BT CONVBBSAtZOK. 

L If we would improve our minds by conversation^ it 
is a great happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser 
than ourselves. It is a piece of useful advice therefore to 
get the favour of their conversation frequently, as far aa 
qrcumstanceg will allow : and if they happen to be a little 
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reseryed, use all obliging methods to draw out of them 
what may increase your own knowledge. 

II. whatsoever company you are in, waste not the 
time in trifle and impertmence. If you spend some hours 
amongst children, talk with them accordmg to their capa- 
city ; mark the young buddings of infant reason ; observe 
the diflerent motions and distmct workings of the animal 
and the mind, as far as you can discern them ; take notice 
by what degrees the little creature grows up for the iise of 
his reasoning powers, and what early prejudices beset and 
endanger his understanding. By this means you will 
learn now to address yourself to cnildren for their benefit, 
and perhaps you may derive some useful philosophemes 
or theorems tor your own entertainment. 

III. If you happen to be in company with a merbhant 
or a sailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a milkmaid or a spin- 
ster, lead them into a discourse of the matters of their own 
peculiar province or profession ; for every one knows, or 
should know their own business best. In this sense a 
common mechanic is wiser than the philosopher. By thiJs 
means you may gain some improvement in 'knowledge 
from every one you meet. 

IV. Confine not yourself always to one sort of com- 
pany, or to persons of the same party or opinion, either in 
matters of leamin&r, religion, or the. civil life, Ifest, if you 
should happen to t)e nursed up or educated in early mis- 
take, you should be confirmed and established in the same 
mistaKe by conversing only with persons of the same sen- 
timents. A free and general conversation with meh of 
very various countries, and of diflfereirt parties, opinions, 
and practices,. so far as it may be done safely, is of excel- 
lent use to undeceive us in many wrong judgments which 
we may have framed, and to lead us into juster thoughts. 
It is said, when the king of Siam, neai* Uhina, first con- 
versed with some European merchants, who sought the 
favour of trading on his coast, he inquired of thend some 
of the common appearances of summer and tnnter in 
their country ; and when they told him of water growing 
so hard in their rivers, that men and horses and laden 
carria^s passed over it, and that rain sometimes fell down 
as white and light as feathers, tind sometimes almost as 
hard as stones, ne would not believe a syllable they said ; 
for ice, snow, and hail, were names and things utterly 
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tiDlmowu to him and to his subj^ts, m that hot climate ; 
he renounced all traffic with such shameful liars, and 
would not suffer them to trade with his people. See here 
the natural effects of ffross ignorance. 

Conversation with foreigners on various occasions has a 
happy influence to enlarge our minds^ and to set them free 
froni many errors and gj^oss prejudices we are ready to 
imbibe cbncemin^ them. Domicillus has never travelled 
five miles from his mother's chimney, and he imagines all 
outlandish men are^ papishes, and worship nothing biit a 
cross. Tityrus. the shepherd, was bred up all his life in 
the country, ana never saw Rome ; he fancied it to be only 
a huge village, and was therefore infinitely surprised to 
find such palaces, such streets, such glittering treasures 
and gay magnificence as his first journey to the city 
showed him, an4 with wonder he confesses his folly and 
mistake. 

So Virgil introduces a jpoor shepherd : 

Urbem quam dicunt Roman, Melitoe, putavi 
Stultus c^o huic no6tr£ aimilem, quo saepe soJemus 
' Pastores ovium teneros depellere fflBtua^ dec. 

Thus ElngUshed : 

Fool that I was ! I thought imperial Rome 

liike market-to\^ns, where once a week we come, , 

And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 

Conversation would have given Tityrus a better notion 
of Rome, though he had never happened to travel thither. 

v. In mixed company amon^ acouaintance and stran- 
gers, endeavour to learn something nrom all. Be swift to 
neair ; but be cautious of your tongue, lest you betray your 
ignorance, and perhaps offend some of those who are pre- 
sent too. The Scnpture severely censures those who 
speak evi^ of the things they know not. Acquaint yourself 
therefore sometimes with persons and parties wldch are 
far distant from your common life and customs : this is a 
way whereby you may form' a wiser <opinion of men and 
things. Prove all thmgs, and hold last that which is 
good, is a divine rule, and it comes from' the Father of 
fight and truth. But young persons should practise it in- 
deed with due limitation, and under the eye of their elders. 

VI. Be not frighted nor provoked at opinions different 
from your own. Some persons are so confident they are 
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in the right, that they will not come within the hearinc of 
any notions but th^ir own ; they canton out to themserres 
a httle province in the intellectual world, where they fimcy 
the light shines ; and all the rest is in darkness. They 
never venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor survey 
the riches of other minds, which are as solid and as useful, 
and perhaps are finer gold than what they ever possessed. 
Let not men imagine there is no certain truth but in the 
sciences which they study, and amongst that party in 
which they were bom and educated. 

YII. Believe that it is possible to learn something from 
persons much below yourself. We are all short-sighted 
creatures ; our views are also narrow and limited; we 
often see but one side of a matter, and do not ext^d our 
sight far and wide enough to reach every thing that has a 
connexion with the thing we talk of: we seel)ut in part, 
and know but in j>art ; therefore it is no wonder we form 
not right conclusions ; because we do not survey the whole 
of any subject or argument. Even the proudest admirer 
of his own parts might find it useful to consult with others, 
though of mferior capacity and penetration. We have a 
difierent prospect of the same thing (if I may i^o spea^) 
according to the difiTerent position of our understandings 
towards it : a weaker man may sometimes light on notions 
which have escaped a wiser, and which the wiser man 
mi^ht make a happy use of, if he wpuld condescend to take 
notice of them. 

VIII. It is of considerable advantage, when we are 
pursuing any difficult point of knowledge, to have a society 
of ingenious correspondents at hand, to whom we may 
propose it : for every man' has something of a different 
gemus and a various turn of mind, whereby the subject 
proposed will be shown in all its lights. It will be ropre- 
sented in all its forms, and every side of it be turned to 
view, that a juster judgment may be framed. 

IX. To make conversation moro valuable and useful, 
whether it be in a deisigned or accidental visit, among per- 
sons of th^ same or of difierent sexes, after the necessary 
salutations aro finished, and the stream of common talK 
begins to hesitate, or runs .flat and low, let some one person 
take a book which may be agreeable to the whole company, 
and by common consent let him read in it ten limes, or a 
varagraph or two, or a few pages, till some word or sen- 
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tenod gives an oocanon for any of the company to oflSw 
a thought or two' relating to that sabject : interniption of 
the reader should be no blame ; for conversation is the 
business : whether it be to confinn what the author says, 
or to improve it, to enlarge npon, or tp correct it,, to object 
against it, or to ask any ouestion that is akin to it ; and let 
every one that cdeases aad their opinion and j>romote the 
conversation. When the discourse sinks agam, or diverts 
to trijftes, let him that reads pursue the page, and read on 
further paragraphsor pages, till some occasion is given by 
a word or sentence for a new discourse to be started, and 
that with the utmost ease and freedom. Such a method 
as this would prevent the hours of a visit from running aU 
• to waste ; and W this means, even among scholars, they 
would seldom mid occasion for that too just and bitter 
reflection, " I have lost my time in the company of the 
learned." 

By such a practice as this, youn^ ladies may very 
honourably ana agreeably improve their hours ; while one 
applies herself to reading^ the others employ their atten- 
tion, even among the yanous artifices of the needle ^ but 
let all of them make their occasional remarks or inquiries. 
This will ^ard a great deal of that precious time from 
modish trifling, impertinence^ or scandal, which might 
otherwise afibni matter for pamful repentance. 

Observe this rule in general, whensoever it lies in your 
power to lead the conversation, let it be directed to some 

Srofitable point of knowledge or practice, so &r as may be 
one with decency ; ^nd let not the discourse and the hours 
be suffered to run lose without aim or desien : and when 
a subject is started, pass not hastily to anotner before you 
have brought the present theme of discourse to some tole* 
rable issue, or a joint consent to drop it. 

X. Attend with sincere diligence while any one of the 
company is declasing his sense of the questionproposed ; 
hear the argument with patience, though it difier ever so 
much from your sentiments, for you yourself are very de- 
sirous to be heard with patience oy others who differ from 
you. Let not your thoughts be active and busy all the 
while to find out something to contradict, and by what 
means to oppose the speaker, especially in matters which 
are not brought to an issue. This is a, frequent and un- 
happy temper and practi(». You should rather be intent 
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and solicitOQS io take np the mind and meaning of th« 

speaker, zealous to seize and approve all that is true in his 

discourse, nor yet should you want courage to oppose where 

it is necessary ; but let your modesty and patiemx, and a 

friendly temper, be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

XI. When a man speaks with much freedom and ease, 

and gives his opinion rn^the plainest language of common 

sense, do not presently imagme you shaJI gain nothing by ' 

his company. Sometmies you wiU find a person who, in 

his conversation or his writings, delivers bis thoughts in so 

plain, so easy, so familiar, and perspicuous a manner, that ' 

you both unaerstand and assent to every thing he saith as 

rast as you read or hear it : hereupon some hearers have 

been ready to conclude in haste, surely this man saith none 

but common thinjgs ; I knew as much before, or, I would 

have said all this myself. This is a frequent mistake. 

Pellucido was a very great genius j when he spoke in the 

senate he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple and 

happy a manner as to instruct and convince every hearer, 

and to enforce the conviction through the whole illustrious 

assembly ; and that with so much evidence, that you would 

have been ready to wonder that every one who spoke had 

not said the same things ; but Pellucido was the only man 

that could do it ; the only speaker who had attained this 

art and honour. Such is the writer of whom Horace 

would say, 

» 

-Utsibiquivis 



Speret idem ; sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Aiisus idem. — De Art. Poet. 

Smooth be your style^and plain and natural. 
To strike the sods of Wapping or Whitehall 
While others think this easy to attain, 
Let them but try, and with their utmost pain 
. They'll sweat and strive to imitat« In vain. 

. (. 

XII. If any thing seem dark in the discourse of your 
companion, so that you have not a clear idea bf what is 
spoken, endeavour to obtain a clearer conception of it by a 
ctooent manner of inquiry. Do not charge the speaker wi^ 
(Aacurity, either in his sense or his words, but entreat his 
£ivDur to relieve your own wutt of penetration, or to add an 
enlightening woid or two, that yon may take up his whole 
meaning. 
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If difficulties arise in your mind, and oosstram your 
dissent to the things spoken, represent what objection 
some persons would be ready to make agBiost the senti- 
ments of the speaker, without telling him you oppose. 
This manner of address canies somethings vnore modest 
and obliging in it tban to appear to raise objections of your 
own by way of contradiction to hiii) that spoke. 

Xin. When you are forced to diiFer froni him who de- 
livers his sense on any point, yet agree as far as you can, 
and represent how iar you agree ; and if there be any 
room for -it, explain the words pf the speaker in such a 
sense to which you can in general assent, and so agree with 
him, or at least by a small addition or. alteration of his 
sentiments show your own sense of things. It is the. 
practice and deUght of a candid hearer to make it appear 
now unwilling he is to differ from him that speaks. Let 
the speaker snow that it is nothing but trutn constrains 
you to oppose him; and let that difference be always 
expressed in few, and civil, and chosen words, such as 
may give the least offence. 

And be careful always to take Solomon's rule with you, 
and let your correspondent fairly finish his speech before 
you reply; "for he that answereth a matter before he 
heareta it, it is folly and shame "unto him." Prov. xviii. 13, 

A little watchfulness^ care, and practice in younger life, 
will render all these things more easy, familiar, and natu- 
ral to you, and will gVow into habit. 

XI V. As you should carry about with you a constant 
and sincere sense of your own i^orance^ so you should 
not be afraid nor asbiamed to confess this ignorance, by 
taking all proper opportunities to ask and inquire for furi 
ther mformation ; whether it be the meaning of a word, 
the nature of a tmng, the reason of a proposition, the cus^ 
tom of a nation, &c., never remain in ignorance for want 
of asking. 

Many a person had arrived at iscme considerable degree 
of knowleage, if he had not been fuU of self-conceit, and 
imagined that he had known enough already, or else waa 
ashamed to let others know that he was unacquainted 
with it. Grod and man |ure ready to teach the meek, the 
humble, and the ignorant ; but he that fancies hi^iself to 
know any particular subject well, or that will not venture 
to ask a qestion about it, such a one will not put himself 

E2 
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into the way of improTemeiit bjr inqiiiry and diligence. A 
fool may be " wiser in his own conceit than ten men who 
can render a reason ;" and sach a one is Tery likely to 
be an everlasting fool ; and perhaps also it is -a silly shame 
renders his folly incurable. 

Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat 

Hor. EpiH. 16. JJb, 1. 
In Elnglish thus : 

If 1bol8 have ulcers, and their pride conceal 'em, ' 

Tbey must hare ulcers stUl, for none can heal 'em. 

XV. Be not too forward, especially in the younger part 
of life, to determine any question in company with an 
in&llible and peremptory sentence, nor speak with assum* 
ing airs, and with a decisive tone of voice. A yoimg man, 
in the presence of his elders, should rather hear and 
attend, and wei?h the arguments which are brought for 
the proof or retutation of any doubtful proposition : and 
when it is your turn to speak, propose your thoughts rather 
in the way of inquiry. By this means yoiir mmd will be 
kept in a fitter temper to receive truth, and you will be 
more ready to correct and imprpve your own sentiments, 
where you have not been too positive in affirming them. 
But if yon have magisterially decided the point, you will 
find a secret unwiUingTiess to retract, though you should 
feel an inward conviction that you were in the wrong. 

XYI. It is e^ranted indeed, tnat a season may haj^ien, 
i^hen some bold pretender to science may assume haughty 
and positive airs, to assert and vindicate a gross and dan- 
gerous error, or to renounce and vilify some very important 
truth : and if he has a popular talent of talking, and there 
be no remonstrance made against him, the company may 
be tempted too easily to give their assent to the impudence 
and iniallibility of the presumer. They may imadne a 
proposition so much viCfied can never be true ; and that 
a doctrine which is so boldly censured and renounced can 
never be defended. Weak minds are too ready to persuade 
themselves, that a man would never talk with so much 
assurance unless he were certainly in the ri^ht, and could 
well maintain and prove what he said. By this means 
truth itself is in danger of being betrayed or lost, if there 
be no oppositi<Hi made to such a pretending talker. 

Now in such a case, evenawise and a modest man may 
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assume airs too, and zepel iiupleooe i»th its oiwn weapons. 
There is a time, as Solomon, the wisest of meii, teaches 
us, " when a fool should be answere^ according to his 
foUy, lest he be wise in his own conceit," and lest others 
too easily yield up their faith and reason to his imperious 
dictates. Courage and positivity are never more necessary 
than on such an occasion. But it is good to join some 
argument with them of real and convincing force, and let 
it oe strongly pronounced too. 

When such a resistance is made, you shall find some of 
those bold talkers will draw in tneir horns, when their 
fierce and feeble pushes against truth and reason are 
repelled with pushing and confidence. It is pity indeed 
that truth should ever need such sort of defences ; but we 
know that a triumphant assurance hath sometime sup* 
ported gross falsehood, and a whole company have been 
captivated to error by this means, till some man with equal 
assurance has rescued them. It is .pity that any moment- 
ous point of doctrine should happen to fidl under such 
reproaches, and require such a mooe of vindication: 
though if .1 happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my back 
and to sneak off in silence, aud leave the truth to lie 
baffled, bleeding, and slain. Yet I must confess, I should 
be glad to have no occasion ever given me to keht with 
any man at diis sort of weapons, even though I snould be 
so happy" as to silence his insolence ana to obtain an 
evident victory. , 

XVII. Be not fond of disputing every thin^ pro add 
con, nor indulge yourself to show your- talent ot attacking 
and defending. A logic wbich teaches nothing else is 
little worth. This temper and practice will leaa you just 
so far out of the way of knowled^, and divert your 
honest inquiry after the truth which is debated or sought. 
In set disputes, every little straw is often laid hold on to 
support our own cause ; everything that can be drawn in 
any way to give colour to our argument is advanced, and 
that perhaps with vanity and ostentation. This puts the 
mind out oi a proper posture to seek and receive the truth. 

XVIII. Do not bring a warm party spirit into a £ree 
conversation which is designed for mutual improvement 
in the search of truth. Take heed of allowing yourself 
in those self-satisfied assurances which keep the doors of 
the understanding barred fast against the admission of any 
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new setituneiitfl. Let your soul be ever ready to hearken 
to further discoyeries, from a constant and ruling' con- 
sciousness of our present &llible and imperfect state ; and 
make it appear to your friends, that it is no hard task for 
you to learn and pronoUnoe those little words, " 1 was mis- 
taken," how hard soerer it be for the bulk of mankind to 
pronounce them. 

XIX. As you m&y sometimes raise inquiries for your 
own instruction and improvement, and draw out the leiam-. 
ing, wisdom, and fine sentiments of your friends, who per- 
haps may be too reserved or modest, so at other times, if 
you perceive a person unskilful in the matter of debate, 
you may, by questions aptly nroposed in the Socratic 
method, lead hmi into a clearer Knowledge of the subject : 
then you become his instructer, in such a manner as may 
not appear to make yourself his superior. 

XX. Take heed of afiecting always to shine in com- 
pany above the rest, and to display the riches of your own 
understanding or your oratory, as though you would render 
yourself admirable to all that are present. This is seldom 
well taken in polite company ; much less should you use 
such forms of speech as should insinuate the ignorance or 
dulness of those vdth whom you converse. 

XXI. Though you should not afiect to flourish in a 
copious harangue and a difiusive style in company, yet 
neither should you rudely interrupt and reproach him that 
happens to use it : but when he has done speaking, reduce 
his sentiments into a more contracted form ; not with a 
show of correcting, but as one who is doubtful whether 
you hit upon his true sense or no. Thus matters may be 
Drought more easily from a wild confusion into a sins^Ie 
point, questions may be sooner determined, and -difficulties 
mole easily removed. - 

XXII. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, 
and mistake upon others, as you are to suspect yourself of 
it : and in order to show how free you are from prejudices,- 
learn to bear contradiction with patience : let it be easy to 
you to hear your own opinions strone^ly opposed, espe- 
cially in matters which are doubtral and disputable, 
amongst men of sobriety and virtue. Give a patient hear- 
ing to arguments on ail sides; otherwise you give the 
company occasion to suspect that it is not the evidence of 
VntSk has led you into this opinion, but some lazy antici- 
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pation of judgment ; some beloved presiimption, some l<nig 
and rash possession of a party pcheme. in which yoii desire 
to rest undisturbed^ If your assent nas been established 
upon just and sufficient grounds, why should you be a&aid 
to let the truth be put to the trial of argument ? * 
• XXIII. Banish utterly out of all converisation, and es- 
pecially out of all learned and intellefctual conference, 
every thing that tends to provoke passion or raise a fire in 
the blood. Let no sharp language, no noisy exclamation, 
no sarcasms, or biting jests be heard among you ; no per- 
verse or invidious consequences be drawn from each other's 
opinions, and imputed to the person : let there be no wiljM 
perversion of another's meanmg ; no sudden seizure of a 
lapsed syllable to plav upon it, nor any abused construction 
of an innocent mistake : suffer not your tongue to insult a 
modest opponent that begins to yield \ let there be no crow- 
ing and triumph, even where there is evident victory on 
your side. All these things are enemies to friendship, and 
the ruin of free conversation. The impartial search of 
truth requires all calmness and serenity, all temper and can- 
dour : mutual instructions can never be attamed in the 
midst) of passion, pride, and clamour, unless we suppose, 
in the midst of such a scene, there is a loud and penetra- 
ting lecture read by both sides, on the folly and snamefui 
infirmities of human nature. 

XXIV. Whensoever, therefore, any unhappy word shall 
arise in company that might give]you a reasonable disgust, 
quash the rising resentment, be it ever so iust, and com- 
mand your soul and your tongue into silence, lest you 
cancel the hopes of ail improvement for that hour, and 
transform the learned conversation into the mean and vul- 
gar form of reproaches and railing. The man who began 
to break the peace in such a society, will fall under the 
shame and conviction of such a silent reproof, if he has 
any thing ingenuous about him. If this should not be suf- 
ficient, let a grave admonition, or a soft and gentle turn of 
wit, with an air of pleasantry, give the warm disputer an 
occasion to stop the progress of^his indecent fire, if not to 
retract the indecency, and quench the flame. 

XXV . Inure yourself to a candid and obliging manner 
in all your conversation, and acquire the art of a pleasing 
address, even when you teach, as w^ll as when you leam, 
and when you oppoae, as well as when you assert or prove. 
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Tlufl degree x>f politeness, is not to be attaine4 without a 
dilujent attention to such kind of directions as aie 'here 
laid down, and a frequent exercdse and practice of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what sort of companions you 
s^hould select for the cultiyation and advantage of the nund. 
the general rule is^ choose such as, by their hrijghtness of 
parts, and their dilig[ence in study, or by their superior 
advancement in leanung, or peculiar excellency 'in any art, 
science, or accomplishment, divine or human, may be capa- 
ble of admiiiistenng to your improvement ; and be sure to 
maintain and keep some due re^rd to their moral character 
always, lest while you wander in quest of intellectual gaini 
you iall into tl^ contagion of irrekgion and vice. No wise 
man would venture into a house infected with the plague, 
in order to see^ the finest collections of any virtuoso in 
EUirope. 

XXVII. Nor is it evenr sober person of your acquaint- 
ance, no. nor every man oi bright parts, or rich in learning, 
that is nt to engage in free conversation for the inquiry 
after truth. Let a person have ever so illustrious talentsj 
yet he is not a proper associate for such a purpose if he lie 
un4er any of the following in^rmities. 

1 . If he be exceedingly reserved, and hath either no 
inclination to discourse, or no toleraole capacity of speech 
and language for the communication of his sentiments. 

2. If De Be haughty and proud 6f his knowledge, impe- 
rious in his airs, and is always fond of imposing his senti- 
ments on all the company. 

3. If he be positive and do^atical in his own opinions, 
and will'dispute to the end ; if he will resist the brightest 
evidence oi truth, rather than suffer himself to be over- 
come, or yiield to the plainest and strongest reasonings. 

4. If he be one who always affects to outshine all the 
company, and delights to hear himself talk and flourish 
upon, a subject, and make long harangues, while the rest 
must be all silent and attentive. 

6. If he be a person of a whifflin|[ and unsteady turn of 
mind, who cannot keep close to a point of controversy, but 
wanders from it perpetually, and is always solicitous to say 
something, whether it be .pertinent to the question or no. 

6. If he be fretful and peevish, and given to. resentment 
upon all occasions ; if he knows not how to bear contradic« 
tioo, or is ready to take thii^iQ a wron^ sense ; if he is 
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swifl to feel a supposed offence, or to imagine himself 
afirontecl, And then break out into a sudden passion, or 
retain silent and sullen wrath. 

7. If he affect wit on all occasions, and is iiiU of his con- 
ceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and repartees: 
these may agreeably entertain and animate an nour of 
mirth, but they have no place in the search ailer truth. 

8. If he carry always about him a sort of craft, and cun- 
ning, and disguise, and act rather like a sp^ than a friend. 
Have a care of such a one as will make an ill use of free- 
dom in conversj^tion, and immediately charge heresy ujwn 
you, when you happen to differ from those sentiments which 
authority or custom has established. 

In short you should avoid the man,, imsuch select con- 
versation, who practises any thing that is unbecoming the 
character of a sincere, free, and open searcher after truth. 

Now, though you fiiay pay all the relative duties of life 
to persons of these unhappy qualifications, and treat them 
with decency and love, so far as "religion and humanity 
oblige you, yet take care of entering into a free debate on 
matters of truth and falsehood in their company, and espe- 
cially about the principles of religion. I confess, it a 
person of such a temper happens to judge and talk well on 
such a subject, you may hear him with attention, and derive 
what profit you can from his discourse ; but he is by no 
means to be chosen for a free conference in matters of 
learning and knowledge. 

XXVIII. While I would persuade you to beware of 
such persons, ^nd abstain from too much freedom of dis- 
course amongst them, it is very natural to infer that y;ou 
should watch against the working of these evil qualities 
in youB own breast, if you happen to be tainted with any 
of them yourself. Men of learning and in^nuity will 
justly avoid your acquaintance, when they find such an 
unhappy and unsocial temper prevailing in you. 

XXIX. To conclude, when you retire irom company, 
then converse with yourself in solitude, and inquire what 
you have learned for the improvement of your understand- 
ing, or for the rectiiVing your inclinations, for the increase 
ofyonr virtues, or the ameliorating your conduct and be- 
haviour in any fritiH^ parts of life. If you have seen some 
of your company candid, modest, hmnble in their maimer, 
"wise and fiagaci<^, just and pious in their sentiments, 
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polite and gncefol as well as clear and strooff in' their 
expression, and universally acceptable and lorely in their 
beiiaTiour, endeavour to impreela the idea of all these upon 
your memory, and treasure them up for .your imitation. 

XXX. It the laws of reason, decency, and civility, 
have not been well observed amongst your associates, take 
notice of those defects for your own improvement : and 
from every occurrence of this kind remark something to 
imitate or to avoid, in eiesant, polite and useful conversa- 
tion. Perhaps you will mid, that some persons present ^ 
have really displeased the company, by an excessive and 
too visible an anectation to please, i, e. by giving loose to 
servile flattery or promiscuous oraise ; whue others were 
as ready to oppose and contraaitt every thing that was 
said. Some nave deserved just censure for a morose and 
affected taciturnity ; and others have been anxious and 
careful lest .their silence should be interpreted a want of 
sense, and therefore they have ventured to make speeches, 
though they had nothing to say which was worth nearin^. 
Perhaps you wiU observe that one was ingenious in his 
thoughts, and bright in his language, but he was so topful 
of himself that he let it spill on all the company ; that he 
snoke well indeed, but that he spoke too long, and did not 
allow equal liberty or time to his associates. You will 
remark that another was full chained, to let out his words 
before his friend had done speaking, or iinpatient of the 
least opposition to any thing ne said. You will remember 
that some persons have talked at large, and with great con- 
fidence, of things which they understood not, and others 
countea every thing tedious and intolerable that was 
spoken upon subjects out of their sphere, and they would 
fain connne the conference entirely within the mnits of 
their own narrow knowledge and study. The errora of 
conversation are almost infinite. . 

XXXI. By a review of such irregularities as these vou 
may leam to avoid those follies and pieces of ill conduct 
which spoil good conversatioi^ or make it less agreeable 
i^nd less useful; and by degrees you will acquire that 
delightful and easy manner of address and behaviour in all 
useful correspcmdences, which may render vour «om]^y 
every wherie desired and beloved ; and at the same time, 
among the best of your companions, vou may make^ha 
highest improvement in your own intellectual acquisitions. 
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that the discourse of mortal creatures will aUoif. imder "all 
our disadvantages in tfaiig sorry state of mortality. But 
there is a day coming when we shall he seized away firom 
this lower class in the soho6l of knowledge, where we 
lahour under the many dangers and darknesses, the errors 
and the inoumhranoes, of flesh and blood, and our conver- 
sation shall be with angels and more illuminated spirits 
in the upper regions of the universe. 



CHAP. X. 

OP DISPUTSS. 



I. (Jndeb the general head of conversation for the im- 
provement of the mind, we may rank the practice of dis- 
puting : that is, when two or more persons appear to main- 
tain <uf[erent sentiixients, and defend their own, or oppose 
the other's opinion, in alternate disccrurse, by som^e methods 
of argument. 

II. As these disputes often arise in good earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different proposi- 
tions which they support ; so sometimes they are appomted 
as mere trials of skul in academies, or schools, by tne stu- 
dents ; sometimes they ar^ practised, and that with appa- 
rent fervour, in courts of judicature by lawyers, in oraer 
to eain the fees of their dinerent clients, while both sides 
peniaps are really of the same sentiment with regard to 
the cause which is tried.. 

III. In common conversation, disputes are often man- 
aged without any forms of regularity or order, and they 
turn to good or evil purposes, chiefly according to the tem- 
per of the disputants. They may sometimes be successful 
to search out truth, sometimes enfectqal to maintain truth, 
and convince the mistakoi ^ but at other times a dispute 
is a mere scene of battle m order to victory and vain 
triumph. 

IV. There are some few general rules which should be 
observed in all debates whatsoever, if we would find out 
tmth by them, or convince a friend of his error, even 
tiu^h they be not managed according to any settled 
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finms of dinratatioii; and as there an almost as many 
omnioiis and judgments of things as there ar^ persons, so 
when several jpersons happen to meet and confer toseuier 
upon -any subject, they are ready to declare their difietent 
sentiments, and support them by such reasonings as they 
are capable of. Tnis is called debating, or disputing, as 
is above described. 

V. When persons begin a debate, they should always 
take care that they are agreed in some general principles 
or propositions, which either more nearly or remotely 
affect the question in hand ; for otherwise they have no 
foundation or hope of convincing each other ; they must 
have some conmion ground to stand upon, while they 
maintain the contest. 

When they find they agree in some remote propositions, 
then let them search turtner, and inquire how near they 
approach to each other's .sentiments ; and whatsoever pro- 
positions they agree in, let these lay a foundation for the 
mutiud hope of conviction. Hereby you will be prevented 
from ruiming at every turn to some original aiui remote 
propositions and axioms, which practice hoth eittangles 
and!^ prolongs a dispute. As, for mstance, if there was a 
debate proposed betwixt a Protestant and a Papist, whe- 
ther there be such a place as Pur^tory ? Let them re« ' 
member that they both agree in this point, that Christ has 
made satisfaction or atonement for sin, and upon this 
ground let them both stand, while they search out the con- 
troverted doctrine of Purgatory by way of conference or 
debate. 

VI. The question should be cleared from all doubtful 
terms and needless additions ; and all things that beloi^ 
to the question should be expressed in plain and intelh- 
gible language^ This is so necessary a thingj that with- 
out it men wUl be exposed to such sort of ridiculous con- 
tests as was found one day between the two unlearned 
combatants. Sartor and Sutor, who assaulted and defended 
the doctrine of transubstantiation with much zeal and 
violence : hut Latino happening to come into their com- 
pany, and inquiring the subject of their dispute, asked 
each of them what he meant by that lon^ hard word tran- 
substantiation. Sutor readily informed him that he under- 
stood — ^bowing "at the name of Jesus : but Sartor assinred 
him that he meant nothing but — bowing at the high altar. 
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**.No wonder, then," said Latino, "that tou cannot agree, 
when you neither igiderstand one another, nor the word 
zbonit width, you contend." I think Ihe whole family of 
the Sartors and Sutors would be wiserif they avoided such 
kind of debates till they understood the terms better. But 
alas ! eyen their wives carry on such conferences : the other 
day one was heard in the street explaining to her less 
learned neighbour the meaning of metaphysical science ; 
and she assured her that as physics were medicin^ for the 
bodyl so metaphysics were physics for the soul : upon this 
they went on to dispute the point — how far. the divine 
excelled the doctor, n 

Auditum admissi riErum-teneatis, amici ? 
Ride^tem dicere vertim quid vetati 

Can it be faulty to repeat 

A dialogue that walked the street 1 

Or can my gra?est friends forbear 

A laugh, when such disputes theyliear? 

y ^. And not only the sense and meaning of the words 
used m the question should be settled and adjusted between 
the disputants, but the precise point of inquiry should be 
distinctly fixed ; the question in debate should be limited 
precisely to its special extent, or declared to be taken in its 
more general sense. As for instance, if two men are con- 
tending whether civil government be of divine right or not ; 
here it must be observed, the question is not whether 
nionarchy in one man, or a republic in multitudes of the 
pecmle. or an aristocracy in a few of the chief, is appointed 
of Uoa as necessary ; but whether civil government in its 
most general sense or in any form whatsoever, is derived 
from the will and'appointment of God. Again, the point 
of inquiry should be limiteid further. Thus the question 
is, not .whether government comes from the will of Grod 
by the li^ht of divine revelation^ for that is granted ; but 
whether it is derived from the will of God by the light of 
reason too. This sort of specification or limitation of the 
question hinders and prevents the disputants from wander- 
ing away firom the precise point of inquiry. 

It is thi» trifling numour or dishonest artifice of chang- 
ing the question, and wandering away from the first point 
otdebate, which gives endless length to disputes, and 
eaiues both disputants to part without any satisfiiction. 
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Aad one chief occasion of it is ^is t when one of thecom- 
b&tantii feels his cause run low and rail, and is just ready to 
be confuted and demolished, he is tempted to step aside to 
aVoid the blow, and betakes him to a different question : 
thns, if his adversary^ be not well aware of him. he begins 
to entrench himself in a new fiistness, and holds out the 
siege with a new artillery of thoughts and words. It is 
the pride of man which is the spring of this evil, and an 
unwdlib^ess to yield up their own opinions even to be 
overcome by truth itself. 

VIII. Keep this always therefore upon your mind as an 
everlaistinff rule of conduct in your debates to find oui^truth, 
that a resmute design, or even a warm affectation of victory, 
is the bane of all real improvement, and an effectual bar 
against the admiission of the truth which^ you profess to 
seek. This works with a secret, but a powerful and mis- 
chievous influence in every dispute, unless we are mudbi 
upon our guard. It appears in freauent conversation : every 
age, every sex, and each party ot mankind are so fond of 
being in the right, that tney Know not how to renounce, 
this unhappy prejudice^ this vain love of victory. 

When truth with bright evidence is .ready to break in 
upon a disputant, and to overcome his objections and mis- 
takes, how swift and ready ii the mind to engage wit and 
fancy, craft and subtlety, to cloud and perplex and puzzle 
the truth, if possible ? How eager is he to throw in some 
impertinent question to divert frbm the main subject ? Hov 
8W)ft to take hold of some occasional word, thereby to lead 
the discourse off f^om the point in hand? So mucn afraid 
is human nature of parting with its errors, and being over- 
come by truth. Just thus a hunted hare calls up all the 
shifts that nature hath tauffht her : she treads back her 
mazes, crosses and confounds her former track, and uses 
all possible methods to divert the scent, when she is in 
danger of being seized and taken. Let puss practise what 
nature teaches ; but would one ima^e that any rational 
being should take such pains to avoid truth} and to escape 
the UDTOnovement of its understanding? 

IX. When you come to a dispute in order to find out trutbi 
do not presume that you are certainly possessed of it before- 
hand, flnter the denate with a sincere design of yieldinff to 
reason, on which side soever it aj^iears. Use no subtle 
arts to clood and entangle the question ; hide not yourself 
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IB doubtful words and phrases ; do no affect little shifts 
and subterfuges to AToid the force of an argument ; take 
a generous pleasure to espy the first rising l:«ams of truth, 
tliough it be on the side of your opponent ; endeavour to 
/ remove the little obscurities that hang about it, and suffer 
and encourage it to break out into open and convincing 
light; that while your opponent pernaps may gain the 
better of your reasonings, yet you yourself may triumph 
over error ; and I am sure that is a much more valuable 
ac^sition and victory. 

X. Watch narrowly in everv dispute, that your o^jpo- 
nent does not lead you U9warily to grant some principle 
of the proposition, which will bring with it a fatal conse- 
quence, and lead vou insensibly into his sentiment, though 
It be far astray from the truth; and by this wrong step 
vou wHl be, as it were, plunged into dangerous errors 
Before you are aware. Polonides in free conversation led 
Incauto to agree with him in this plain proposition, That 
the blessed God has too much justice in emj case to 
punish* any being who is in itself innocent ; till he not 
only allowed it with an unthinking alacrity, but asserted it 
in mcMst universal and un^ardea terms. A little after, 
Polonides came in discourse to commend the virtues, the 
innocence, and the piety of our blessed Saviour; and 
thence inferred, it was impossible that God should ever 
punish so holy a person, who was never g^ty of any 
crime : then Incauto espied the snare, and louna himself 
robbed and defrauded of the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment by the death of Christ, upon which he had placed 
his immortal hopes, according to the gospel. This taught 
him to bethink himself what a dangerous concession he 
had made in so universal a manner, that God would never 
punish any being who was iUnocent : and he saw it need- 
lul to recall his words, or to explain tnem better^ by adding 
this restriction or limitation, viz. unless this innocent 
being were some way involved in another's sin^ or stood 
as a voluntary surety for the guilty : by this limitation he 
secured the great and blessed dobtrine of the sacrifice of 
Christ for the sins of men, and learned to be more cau* 
tious in his concessions for the time to come. 

* The word punish here signifies, to bring some natural evil upon 
a peiwm on aecount of moral evil done. 
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Two months ago Fatalio had ahnost temjited his finendl 
Fidens to leave^cm prayer, and to abandon his dependence 
on the providence oi* God in the common affairs of life, bjr 
obtaining of him a concession of the like' kind. Is it not 
evident to reason, sa}[s Fatalio, that God's immense 
scheme of transactions in the universe was contrived and 
determined long before you and I were born ? Can you 
imag[ine, my dear Fidens, that the blessed God changes his 
origmal contrivanoesj and makes new interruptions in the 
course of them, so often as you and I want his aid, to pre- 
vent the little accidents of life, or to guard us from them ? 
Can you suffer yourself to be persuaded, that the great 
Creator of this world takes care to support a bridge which 
was quite rotten, and to make it stana firm a few minutes 
lonGT^r^ till you had rode over it ? Or, will he uphold a 
falling tower while we. two were passing by it, that such 
worms as you and I are might Escape the- ruin ? 

But you say, you prayed for his protection in the morn- 
ing, and he certainly hears prayer. I grant he knows it : 
but are you so fond and weak', said he, as to suppose that 
the universal Lord of all had such a re^rd to a word or 
two of your breath, as to make alterations in his own 
eternal scheme upon that account ? Nor is thejre ahy other 
way whereby hi^ providence can preserve yoti in answer 
to prayer^ but by creating such perpetual interruptions and 
changes m his own conduct, according to your daily be- 
haviour. , 

I acknowledge, says Fidens, there is no other way to 
secure the doctrine of divine providence in all these com- 
mon affairs ; and therefore I begin to doubt whether God 
does or ever will exert himself so particularly in onr little 
concerns. 

Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too &r : 
take heed lest you have granted too much to Fatalio. Pray 
let me ask of you, could not the great God, i^ho jjaspe ana 
surveys all future and distant things in one single view, 
could not he from the beginning foresee your morning 
prayer for his protection, and appoint all second causes to 
concur for the support of that crazy bridge, or to make 
that old tower stand firm till you had escaped the danger? 
Or could not he cause all the mediums to work so as t0 
make it fall before 3rou came near it ? Can he not appoiBt 
bU bis own transactions in the universe, and every event vol. 
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the natural world, in a wiiy of perfect coirespoDdeaoe with 
his own foreknowledge ol all the events, actions, and ap- 
pearances of the moru world in every part of it? Can he 
not direct every thing in nature, which is hut his servant, to 
act in perfect agreement with his eternal prescience of our 
sins, or of our piety 7 And herehy all the glory of provi- 
dence, and our necessary dependence upon it hy faith and 
prayer, are as well secured as if he interposed to alter his 
own scheme every moment. 

Let me ask again ; did not he in his own counsels or 
decrees Tippoint thunders and lightnings, and earthquakes, 
to bum up and destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn 
them into a dead sea, just at the time when the iniauities 
of those cities were raided to their supreme height? Did 
he not ordain the fotintains of the deep to be broken up, 
and overwheUning rains to fall from heaven, just when a 
guilty world deserved to be drowned ; while he took care 
of the security of righteous Noah, by an ark which should 
float upon that very deluge of waters ? Thus he can pun- 
ish the criminal when he pleases, and reward the devout 
worshipper in the proper season, by his original and eter- 
nal schemes of appointment, as well as if he interposed 
every moment anew. Take heed, Fidens. that you be not 
tempted away, by such sophisms of Fatalio, to withhokl 

Srayer from Uod, and to renounce your faith in his provi- 
ence. 

Remember this short and plain caution of the subtle 
errors of men. Let a snake out once thrust in his head 
at some small unguarded fold of your garment, and he will 
insensibly and unavoidably wind his whole body into your 
bosom, and give you a pernicious wound. 

XL On me other hand, when you have found your 
opponent make any such concession as may turn to your 
real advantage in maintaining the truth, be wise and 
watchfiil to observe it, and make a happy improvement of 
it. Rhapsodus has taken a great defU of pains to detract 
firom the honour of Christianity, by sly insinuaticms that 
the sacred writers are perpetually promoting virtue and 
mety by promises and tnreatenings ; whereas neidier the 
fear of future punishment, nor the hope of fiitnie reward, 
CAD possibly bejcalled good a£fections, or such as are Uie 
Wkiftowledged sprinffs and sources of all actions truly 
good. He adds furttiAr, that this fisar or this hope, can* 
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not ooDvtst in naHty ^th Tirtue or goodness, if it either 
stands as essential to any moral perrormance, or as a con- 
siderable motive to any good action : and thus he would 
fain lead Ghiistians to be ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
because of its future and eternal j^romises and threaten- 
ings, as being inconsistent with his notion of Tirtue ; for 
he supposes virtue should be so beloved and oractised for 
the rake of its own beauty and loveliness, that all other 
motives arising from rewards or punishments, fear or hope, 
do really take away just so much from the very nature of 
virtue as their influence reaches to ; and no part of those 

S)od practices are really valuable, but what arises from 
e mere' love of virtue itself, without any regard to pun* 
ishment or reward. 

But observe, in two pages afterwards, he grants that — 
this principle «f fear of future punishment, and hope of 
future reward, how mercenary and servile soever it may 
be accounted, is yet in ms&y circumstances a ^reat.advan- 
tage, security, and support to virtue ; especially whqire 
there is danger of the violence of raffe or lust, or any coun- 
ter-working passion to control and overcome the good 
affections of tne mind.' 

Now the rule and the practice of Christianity, or the 
gospel, as it is closely connected with future rewards and 
punishments, may be' well supported by this concession. 
Pray, Rhapsodus. tell me, if every man m this present life, 
by tne violence ot some counter-wodcing passion, may not 
have his good affections to virtue controlled or overcome ? 
May not, therefore, his eternal fears and hopes be a great 
ndvantage, securi^, and support to virtue in.so dangerous 
a state and situation as our journey through this world 
towards a better ? and this is all that the detence of Chris^ 
tianity necessarily requires. 

And yet further, let me ask our rhapsodist. If you have 
nothing el^, sir, but the beauty and excellency, and love- 
liness of virtue to preach and flourish upon, before sudi 
sorry and degenerate creatures as the bulk of mankind are, 
and you have no future rewards or punishments with 
whicn to address their hopes and fears, now many of these 
vicious wretches will you ever reclaim from all their va- 
riety of pro&neness, mtemberance, and madness ? How ' 
many have you ev<^ actually reclaimed by this smooth, 
soft method, and these fine words? WhathasaU that 
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leuoniiiff and riMtoric done wtiich h&y^ bew disphyed bt 
your predeces9ors, the Heathen moralists, upon Uiis excel- 
lency and beauty of virtue? What has it been able to do 
towards the reforming of a sinful world 7 Perhaps now and 
then a man of better natural mould has been a little refined, 
and perhaps also there may haye been here and there a man 
restrained!^ or recovered from injustice and knavery, from 
drunkenness and lewdness, ana vile debaucheries, by this 
fair reasoning and philosophy : but have the passions 'of 
revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, and the inward 
secret vices of the mind been mortined merely by this phi- 
losophical language 7 Have any of these men been made 
new creatures, men of real piety and love to Grod 7 

Go dress up 'all the virtues of human nature in all the 
beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud on the praise 
of social virtue, and the amiable qualities of goodness, till 
your heart or your lungs ache, among the looser herds of 
mankind, and you will ever find, as }rour Heathen fathers 
have done before, that the wild jnssions and appetites of 
men aite too violent to be restrained by such mild and silken 
language. You may as well build up a fence of straw and 
featners to resist a cannon ball, or try to quench a flaming 
nranado with a shell of fair water, as hope to succeed in 
mese attempts. But, an eternal Heaven and an eternal 
Hell carry divine force and power with them : this doc- 
trine, from the mouth of Christian preachers, has begun 
the'reformation of multitudes ; this gospel has recovered 
thousands among the nations from miquity and death. 
The^ have been awakened by these awful scenes to begin 
religion, and afterward their virtue has improved itself into 
superior and more refined principles and habits by divine 
grace, and risen to high and enunent degrees, though not to 
a consummate state . The blessed Gk>d Imows human nature 
much better than Rhapsodus doth, and has throughout his 
word appointed a more proper and more efiectual method 
of address to it by the passions of hope Wui fear, by pun- 
ishments and rewards. 

If yon read on four pages further in these writings, yon 
will find the author makes another concession. He allows 
that the master of a family, usinsp proper rewards and gen- 
tle punishments towards ms children, teaches them good- 
ness, and by this help instructs them in a virtue which 
alferwaid they practise upon other grounds, and without 
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thidkihg of a penalty or a bribe : and this, says he, is what 
we call a liberal education and a liberal service. ' 

This new concession of that .author may also be Yery 
happdlf* improved in favour of Christianity. What are the 
best 01 men in this life ? They are by no means perfect in 
yirtue : we are all but children here under the great master 
of the family, and he is pleased by hopes and fears, by 
mercies and corrections, to instruct us.in virtue, andtp con- 
duct us onward towards the sublimer and more perfect 
practice of it in the future world, where it shall be per- 
formed, as in his own language, perhaps-rwithout thinking 
of penalties or bribes . And since he hath allowed that this 
Conduct may be called a liberal education, and a liberal 
, service, let Christianity then hjb indulged the title of a, libe- 
ral education also, and it is admirably fitted for such frail 
and sinful creatures, while they are training up towards the 
sublimer virtues of the heavenly state. 

XII. When you are engaged in a dispute with a person 
of very difierent principles irom yourself, and you cannot 
find any ready way to prevail with him to embrace the truth 
by principles which you both freely acknowledge, you may 
fainy make use of his own principles to sho;^ him hi^ 
mistake, and thiis convince or silence him ffom his own 
concessions. 

If your opponent should be a Stoic philosopher or a Jbw, 
you may pursue your argument in defence of some Chris- 
tian doctrme or duty against such a disputant, by axiomar 
or laws borrowed either from Zeno or Moses,. Ai^d though 
you do not enter into the inquiry how many of the laws of 
Moses are abrogated, or whether Zeno was right or wrong 
in his philosophy, yet If, from the principles and concessions 
of your opponent, you can support your argument for the 
gospel of Christ, tms has been alv^ays counted a fair treat> 
ment of an adversary, and it is called *^ argumentum ad 
hominem,'' or "ratio ex concessis." St. Paul sometinies 
makes use of this sort of disputation, when he talks with 
Jews or Heathen philosophers ; and at least he silences if 
not convinces them ; whidh is sometimes necessary to be 
done against an obstinate and clamorous adversary, that 
just honour might be paid to truths which be knew wen 
divine, and that the only true doctrine of salvation might 
be confirmed and propagated among sinful and dying n^fia, 

XIII. Yet great care must be taken, lest your wiwm 
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lupeak in upon your passioos, and awaken them to take put 
in the controversy. When the opponent pushes hard, and 
gives just and mortal wounds to our own opinions, our pas- 
sions are very apt to feel the strokes, and to rise in resent- 
ment and defence. Self is so mingled with the sentiments 
which we have chosen, and has such a tender feeline of all 
iJie opposition which is ma^le to them, that personal Drawls 
are very ready to come in as seci^nds to succeed and finish 
.the dispute of opinions. Then noise, and clamour, and 
folly, appear in all their shapes, and chase reason and truth 
out of sight. " 
^ ^P"^ unhappy is the case of firail and wretched mankind 

in this dark or dusky state of strong passion and glimmer- 
ing reason 7 How ready are we, when our passions are 
engaged in the dispute, to consider more wnat loads of 
nonsense and reproach we can lay unon our opponent, than 
what reason and truth require in the controversy itself? 
Dismal are the consequences mankind are too often involved 
in by this evil principle ; it is this common and dan^rom 
practice that carries the heart aside from all that is fair 
and honest in our search after truth, or the propagation of 
it in the world. One would wish from one's very soul, that 
none of the Christian fathers .had been guilty of such follies 
as these. 

"* But St. Jerome fairly confesses this evil principle, in hia 

\ apology for himself to Pammachius, " that he had not so 

^ much regarded what was exactly to be spoken in the con- 

troversy ne had in hand, as what was fit to lay a load on 
Jovinian." And, indeed, I fear this was the vile custom 
of many of the writers even in the church affairs of those 
times. But it will be a double scand&l upon us, in our more 
^enlightened age, if we will allow ourselves in a conduct so 
cariminal and dishonest. Happy souls, who keep such a 
sacred dominion over their infenor and animal powers, and 
all the influences of pride and secular interest, that the sen* 
sitive tumults, or these vicious influences, never rise to 
disturb the superior and better operations ot the reasoning 
mind! 

XIV. These general directions are necessary, or at least 
useful, in all debates whatsoever, whether tney arise in 
occasional conversation, or are appointed at any certain 
time or place: whether they are managed with or without 
iny fonnal rules to govern them. But Unere aie three sorto 
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of disputation in which there are some fonns and orders 
obsenred, and which are distinguished by these three 
names, viz. Socratic. Forensic, and Academic, i. e. the 
disputes, of the schools. 

Uonceniinff each of these it may not he improper to dis- 
course a little, and giye a few particular directions or 
remarks about them. . 



CHAP. XI. 

^ THB SOCKATIGAL WAT OF DISPlTTiTIONi ^' 

I. This method of dispute derives its name from So- 
crates by whom it was practised . and by other philosophers 
in his age, lonja^ before Aristotle invented the particular 
forms of syllogism in mood and,figure, which are now used 
in scholastly disputations. 

II. The Socratical way is managed by questions and 
answers in such a manner is this, viz. • It I would lead a 
person into the belief of a heaven or hell, or a future state 
of rewards and punishments, I might begiii in some such 
manner of inquiry, and suppose the most obvious and easy 
answers : 

d. Does not God govern the world 7 

A. Surely he that made it governs it. 

Q. Is not God both a good and a righteous governor? 

A. Both these characters doubtless oelong to him. 

d. What is the true notion of a good and righteous 
governor ? 

A. That he punishes the wicked, and rewards the good. 

Q. Are the good always rewarded in this Ufe? 

A. No surely ; for many virtuous men are miserable heiCj 
and greatly afucted. 

a. Are the wicked always punished in this life 7 

A. No certainly^ for many of them live without sorrow, 
and some of the vilest of men are often raised to greas 
riches and honour. 

Q,. Wherein then doth God make it appear that he is 
good and righteous ? 

A. I own there i^but Httle appearance of it on earth. 

Q. Will there not be a time then when thb tables shall 
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be tuhied, and the seene of things changed, since God 
governs mankind righteously 7 / 

A. Doubtless there must he a {(roper time, wherein God 
will make that goodness and that righteousness to appear. 

Q. If this be not before their death, how can it be done? 

A.. I oan think of |lo other way but by supposing man 
to have some existence alter this life. 

d. 'Are you not convinced then that there must be a 
state of reward and punishment after deaths 

A. Yes suriely ; I now see plainly, that the goodness 
and righteousness of God, as governor of the world, neces- 
sarily require it. 

Jlh Now the advantages of this method are very con- 
siderable. 

1 . It represents the form of a dialogue or common con- 
versation, wMd^ is a much more e^sy, more pleasant, and 
a more sprightly way of -instruction, and more fit to excite 
the attention, and sharpen the .penetration of the learner, 
than solitary reading or silent attention to a lecture. Man 
being a sociable creature, delights more in conversation, 
and learns better this way, if it could always be wisely 
and happily practised. 

2. Tnis method hath something very obliging in it, and 
carries a very humble and condescending air, when he that 
instructs seems to be .the inquirer, and seeks information 
from him who learns. . ' ' ^ ^ 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth as it 
were by his own invention, which is a very pleasing thiap^ 
io human nature ; and by questions pertinently and artifi- 
cially proposed, it does as effectually draw him on to dis- 
cover his own mistakes, which he is much more easily 
persuaded to relinquish wlien he seems to have discovered 
them himself. 

4. It is managed in a ^reat measure in the form of the 
most easy reasoning, afways arising from something as- 
serted or Known in tne foregoing answer, and so proceed- 
ing to inquire something unknown in the following ques- 
tion, which again makes way for the next answer. Now 
such an exercise is very alluring and entertaining to the 
understanding, while its own reasoning powers are all 
aloi^ employed^ and that without labour or difiSicultyt 
because the qnenst finds out and proposes ail the inter- 
Hiediate ideas or middle terms. 
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rV. There is a method veiy nearlj akin to this, which 
has much obtained of late, tiz. writing controTersies by 
qnestions only, or confirming or reiiiting any position, or 
persuading to or dehorting from any pretctice, by the 
mere proposal of queries. The answer to them is sup- 
posed to be so plain and so necessaryj that thej are 
not expressed, because the query itself carries a convmdng 
argument in it, and seems to dietermine what the answer 
niust jbe. 

v. If Christian catechisms could be framed in the 
manner of a Socratical dispute by question and answer, 
it would wonderfully enlighten the minds of children, and 
it would improve their intellectual arid reasoning powers^ 
at the same time that it leads them into the knowledge oi . 
religion : and it is upon one account well suited to the 
capacity of children: for the questions may be pretty 
numerous, and the .querist .must not proceed top swiftly 
towards tne determination of his ppint proposed, that h& 
may with more ease, with brighter evidence, and with 
surer success, draw the learner on to assent to those prin- 
ciples, step by step, from whence the final conclusion will 
naturally arise. The only inconvenience would be this, 
that if children were to reason out all their way entirely 
into the knowledge of every part pf their religion, it 
would draiw common catechisms into too large a volume 
for their leisure, attention, or memorjr*. 

Yet those who explain their catechisms to them may, 
by due application and forethought, instruct them in this 
manner. 



CHAP. XII. 

OV FORENSIC DISFOTB8. 

I. The forum was a public place in Rome where law- 
yers and orators made their speeches before the projper 
judge in matters of property, or in criminal cases, to bc- 
cuse or excuse, to complain or defend : thence all sorts of 
disputations in public assemblies or courts of justice^ 
where several persons make their distinct speeches for or 
against any person or thing whatsoeyer,' but more espe* 
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eially in citil matters, may come mider the name of Foren- 
sic dispates. 

II. This is practised not only in the conrts of judicature, 
where a single pen»bn sits to judge of the trutn or good- 
ness of any cause, and to determine accord^ to the 
weight of reasons on either side; hut it is used also in 
political senates or parliaments, ecclesiastical synods, and 
asdemhlies of various kinds. 

In these assemblies, generally one person is chosen 
chairman or moderator, not to give a determination to the 
controversy, but chiefly to keejj the several speakers to 
the rules of order and decency in their conduct ; but the 
final determination of the c[uestions arises from' the ma- 
jorit^of opinions or votes in the assembly, according as 
they are pr ought to be swayed by the superior weight of 
reason appearing in the several speeches that are made. 

III., Tne method of proceeding is usually in some such 
form as thi». The first person who speaks when the court 
is set, opens the case either more bnefly or at large, and 
proposes the case to the judg« or the chairman, or mode- 
rator of the assembly, and gives his own reasons for his 
opinion in the case proposed. 

XV. This person is succeeded by one, or perhaps two, 
or several more, who paraphrase on the same subject, and 
argue on the^ same side of the question: they confirm 
what the first has spoken, and urge new reasons to enforce 
the same : then those who are of a dif^rent opinion stand 
up and make their several speeches in a succession, op- 
posing the cause which others hare maintained, giving 
their reasons against it, and ende^ivouring to refute the 
arguments whereby the first speakers have supported it. 

V. After this, one and another rises up to make their 
replies, to vindicate or to condemn, to establish or to confute 
what has been offered before on each side of the question ; 
till at last, according to the rules, orders, or customs of the 
court or assembly, the controversy is decided, either by a 
single judge, or the sufirage of the assembly. 

VI. Where the (question or matter of debate consists of 
several parts, e^er it is once opened by the first or second 
speaker, sometimes those who follow take each of them a 
jNUticular parj; of ij^e debate, according to their inclination 
or their prior agreement, and apply themselves to argue 
upon that single point only, that so the whole complexion 
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of the debate may not be tbroini into oonfunon by tbe 
variety of subjects, if every speaker should handle aJl the 
subjects of debate. 

Vll. Before the iSnal sentence of determination is given, 
it is usual to have the reasons and a^fuments, which have 
been offered on both sides, summed up and represented in 
a more compendious manner ; and this is done either by the 
appointed jud^ of the court, or the chairman, or some 
noted person m the assembly, that so judgment mav pro- 
ceed upon the fullest survey of the whole subject, tnat as 
far as possible in human a^irs nothing may be dme coim 
trary to truth or justice. 

V III. As this is a practice in which multitudes of gen- 
tlemen, besides those of the learned professions, may be 
engaged, at least, in their maturer years of life, so it 
would be a very proper and useful thing 'to introduce this 
custom into our academies, viz. to propose cases, and' let 
the students debate them in a forensic manner in the jnre- 
sence of their tutors. There was somethinff of this kind 
practised by the Roman youth in their schools, in order to 
train them un for orators, 4)oth in the forum and in the 
senate. Pernaps Juvenal gives some hints of it when he 
says, 

' — etnoB 

Concilium dedimus Syllae, privatus ut altum 
Dormiret Sai. I. 

Where .with men-boys I strode to get lenowi^ 
Advising Sylla to a private gown, 
That he might steep the eounder. 

Sometimes these were assigned to the boys as single sub^ 
jects of a theme or declamation : so the same poet speaks 
sarcastically to Hannibal : 



-^— I demens^ et envas cune per Alpei^ 
Ut pueris placeas et declamasio fu^—Sat. 10. 

Go climb the rugged Alpn^ ambitious tool, 
To please the boye^ uid oe a theme at school 

See more of this matter in Kennet's Antiquities of 
Borne, in the second Essay on the Roman Education. 
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CHAF. XIII. 

OF ACASBUO IMD SCHOLASTIO DISFDTATIOtl. 

The common methods in which dispul^ are managed 
in schools of learning are these, viz : 
^ I. The tutor appomts a question in some of the sciences, 
to be debated amongst the students : one of them under- 
takes to afiirm or to deny the question, and to defend his 
assertion or negation, and to answer all objections against 
it ; he is called the respondent : and the rest of the stu- 
dents in the same class, or who pursue the same science, 
are the opponents, who aro appomted to dispute or raise 
objections against the nroposition thus affirmed or denied. 

II. Each of the stuaents successively in their turn be^ 
comes the respondent or the defender of that proposition, 
while the rest oppose it also sQccessiTcly in their turns. 

III. It is the business of the respondent to write a thesis 
in Latin, or short discourse on the question proposed ; and 
he either affirms or denies the question, accordii^ to the 
opinion of the tut<», which is ^unposed to be the truth, and 
he reads it at the beginning of the dispute. 

YI. In his discourse (which, is written with as great 
accuracy as the youth is capable' of) he explains the tenns 
of the question, frees them from aU ambiguity, fixes their 
sense, declares the true intent and meaning oi the question 
itself, separates it fimm other questions with which it may 
have been complicated, and oistinguishes it from other 
questions which may happen to Ijie akin to it, and then 
pronounces in the nesatii^e or affirmative concerning it. 

V. When this is ^ne, then, in the second part of his 
discourse, he gives his own strongest ai^uments to con-> 
firm the proposition he has laid down, i. e. to vindicate 
his own side of the question ; but he does not usually pro-r 
ceed to represent the objections against it, and to solve or 
answer them ; for it is the business of the other students 
to raise objections in disputing. 

VL Note, in some scnools the respondent is admitted 
to talk largely upon the question, with manj flourishes 
and illustrations, 1p introduce great authorities from an- 
cient and modem writings fi)r the support of it, and to 
■attter Latin repfoadias in abundance on all those who 

P2 
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are of a different sentiment. But this is not alwaji per- 
mitted ; nor should it indeed ever be indulged, lest it teach 
yoiUh to reproach instead of reasoning.- 

VII. When the respk>ndent has readohrer his thesis in 
the school, thfe junior student makes an objection, and 
dra:ws it up in the regular form of a syllogism : the respon- 
dent repeats the objection, and either denies the major or 
minor proposition directly, or he distinguishes upon some 
word or. phrase in -the major or minor, and shows in what 
sense the proposition may be true, but that sense does ndt 
affect the question : and thetf declares, that- in the sense 
which affects the present question, the proposition ils not 
true, and consequently he denies it. 

VIII. Then the opponent proceeds, by another syllo- 
gism, to vindicate the proposition that is denied : agun 
Die respondent answers oy denying or distinguishing. 

Thus the disputation goes on in a series or succession 
of syllogisms and answers, till the objector is silenced, 
and has no more to say. 

IX. When he can go no further, the next student begins 
to propose his objectipn, and then the third and tba 
fourth, even to the senior, who is the last opponent. 

X. During this time the tutor sits in the cnair as presi- 
dent or moderator, to see that the rules of disputation, and 
decency be observed on both sides ; and 'to admonish each 
disputant of any irregularity in their conduct. His work 
is Guso to illustrate and explain the answer or distinction 
of Uie respondent where it is obscure, to strengthen it 
where it is weak, and to correct it where it is fiailse : and 
when the respondent is pinched with a strong objection, 
and is at a loss for an answer, the moderator assists him, 
and si^ggests some answer to the objection of the oppo- 
nentj in defence of the question, according to his own 
opinion or sentiment. 

XI. In public disputes, where the opponents and Te^mi- 
dents choose their own .side of the question, the modera- 
tor's work is not to favour either disputant ; but he only 
sits as president, to see that the laws of disputatioa M 
observed, and a decorum maintained. 

XII. Now the laws of disputation relate either^ tlw 
opponent or to the respondent, or to both. 

The laws obliging the opponent are these : 

i. That he most directly contradict the propooitioB of 
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the respondent, and not merelr attack any of the argu- 
ments whereby the respondent has supported that propo- 
sition ; for it is. one thin? to confute a single ailment of 
the respondent, and another to confute the thesis itself. 
. 2. (Which is akin to the former) he must contradict or 
oppose the very ^ense and intention of the proposition as 
the respondent has stated it, and not merely oppose the 
words of the thesis in any other sense : fpr tms would be 
the way to plun^ the. dispute into atnbiguity and dark- 
ness, to talk beside the <][uestion, to wrangle about words, 
and to attack a jHroposition different from what the res- 
pondent has espoused, which is called " ^oratio elenchi." 

3. He must propose his argumenta in a plain, short, and 
syllogistic form, according to the rules of logic, Without 
f[jmst to fallacies or sophisms, and, as far as may be, he 
should use- categorical syllogisms. 

4. Though the respondent may be at^cked either upon 
a point of ms own concession, whTcfa. is called " argumen* 
turn ex concessis," or by reducing him to an absurdity, 
which is called " reductib ad absurdum,'^ yet it is the 
neatest, the most useful, and the best sort of disputation, 

' where the opponent draws his objections from the nature 
of the question itself. 

5. nh^re the respondent denies any proposition, the 
opponent, if he proceed, must directly vindicate and con- 
firm that proposition^ i. e. he must make that proposition 
the conclusion of his next syllogism. 

6. Where the respondent limits or distinguishes any 
proposition, the opponent must directly prove his own 
proposition in that sense, and according to that, member 
of the distinction in which the respondent denied it. 

XIII. The laws that oblige the respondent are thes^ ; 

1 . To repeat the argument of the opponent in the very 
same words in which it was proposed, before he attempts 
to answer it. 

2. If the syllogism be false in the logical form of it, he 
must discover the fafult according to the rules of logic. 

3^ If the argument does not directly and efibctually 
oppose his thesis, he' must show this mistake, and make 
it appear that his thesis is safe, even though the argument 
of the opponent be admitted ; or, at least, that the argu- 
ment does only aim at it collaterally, or at a distance, and 
not directly overthrow it, or concluae against it. 
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4. Wkere the matter of tlie ttppotaeaVB objeetion is fittalty 
in any part of it, the re8|x>Ddent must grant what is tnie 
in it, ne must deny, what is false, he must distinguish or 
limit the proposition which is ambiguous or doubtful, bimL 
then, granting the sense in which it is true, he must deny 
the sense in whichMt is false. 

6. If an hypothetic proposition be &lse, the respondent 
must deny the consequence ; if a disjunctiTe, he must deny 
the disjunction ; if a catagotic or relative, he must simply 
deny it. 

6. It is sometimes allowed for the respondent to nsie an 
indirect answer after he has answerea directly ; and he 
may also show how the opponent's argument may be 
retorted against himself. 

XIV. The laws that oblige both disputants are these : 

1 . Sometimes it is necessary there should be a mention 
of certain general j>rinciples in which they both agree, 
relating to the question, that so they may not dispute on 
those things which either ai^ or ought to hare been fii^t 
granted on both sides. 

2. When the state of the controversy is well known, 
and plainly detemiined and screed, it must .not be alterea 
by either disputant in the course of the disputation ; and 
the respondent especially should keep a watchful eye on 
the opponent in this matter. , ' 

3. Let neither party invade the province of the other ; 
especially let the respondent take heed that he does not 
turn opponent, except in retorting the argument upon his 
adversary after a direct response ; and even this is allowed 
only as an illustraticm or oonfinnation of his own response. 

4. Let each wait with patience till the other has done 
speaking. « It is a piece of rudeness to interrupt another 
in his speech. 

Yet, though the disnutants have not this liberty, the 
moderator may do it, when either of the disputants breii^s 
the .rules, and he may interpose so far as to keep them in 
order. 

XV. It must be confessed there are some advantages 
to be attained by academical disputation. It gives vigour 
and briskness to the mind thus exercised, and relieves the 
languor of private study and:meditation. It sharpens the 
wit, and all the inventive powers. It makes the tnotights 
active, and s^ds them on all sides to find arguments 
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and aniswers both for opposition and defence. It gives 
opportunity of viewing the subject of discourse on all 
sines, and of leamine what inconveniences, difficulties, 
and objections, attend particular opinions. It furnishes 
the soul with various occasions of starting su6h thoughts 
as otherwise would never have come into the mind; It 
makes a student more expert in attacking and refuting an 
error, as well as in vindicating a truth. It instructs the 
scholar in the Various ^lethods of wardinsr off the force of 
objections, and of discovering and refellinff the subtle 
tricks of sophisters. It procures also a freedom and 
readiness of speech, and raises the modest and diffident 
^nius to a due degree of courage. 
^ XV I. But there are some very grievous inconveniences 
that may sometimes overbalance all these advantages. 
For many young students, by a constant habit of dis- 
puting, grow impudent and audacious, proud and disdain- 
nil, talkative and impertinent, and render themselves in- 
tolerable by an obstinate humour of maintaining whatever 
they have asserted, as well as by a spirit of contradiction, 
opposing almost every thing that they hear. The dispu- 
tation itself often awakefis the passions of ambition, emu- 
lation, and anger ; it carries away the mind from that calm 
and sedate temper which is so necessary to contemplate 
truth. 

XV II. It is evidi^nt also, that by frequent exercises of 
this sort, wherein opinions true and false are ugued, sup- 
ported, and refuted on both sides, the mind of man is led 
oy insensible degrees to an uncertain and fluctuating tem- 
per, and falls into danger of a sceptical humour, which 
never comes to an estAbUshment in any dpctnues. Many 
persons, by this means, become much more ready to oppose 
whatsoever is* offered in searching out truth j tney hsudly 
wait till they have read or heard the sentmient of any 
person, before their heads are busily employed to seek out 
arguments against it. They grow naturally sharp in find- 
ing out difficulties ; and hy indulging this humour^ they 
converse with the dark and doubtful parts of a subiect so 
long^ till they alnu»t render themselves incapable of 
receiving the full evidence of a proposition, and acknow- 
ledging the light of truth. It has some tendency to make 
a youth a carping critic, rather than a judicious man. 

XVIIL I woiud a4d yet further; that m these disputa^ 
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tions the respondent is g;enerally appointed to maintain 
the suppose4 truth, that is, the tutor's opinion. But all 
the opponents are husy and warmly engaged in finding" 
ailments against the truth. Now if a sprightly young 
genius happens to manage his arguments so well as to 
puzzle and gravel the respondent, and perhaps to perplex 
the moderator a little too, he is soon tempted to suppose 
his argument unansweraUe. and the truth entirely to lie 
on his side. The pleasure which he takes in having found 
a sophism which has great appearance of reason, and 
which he himself has managed with such success, hecome9 
perhaps a strong prejudice to engage his inward senti- 
ments in favour of nis argument, and in opposition to the 
supposed truth. 

XlX. Yet perhaps it may be possible to. reduce scho- 
lastic disputations under such a guard as may, in some 
measure, prevent most of these abuses of them, and the 
unhappy events that too often attend them : for it is a pitr 
that an exercise which has some valuable benefits attend- 
ing it, should be utterly throvm away, if it be possible to 
secure young minds s«ainst the abuse of it : for which 
purpose some of these directions may seem proper. 

aX. General directions for scholastic disputes : 

1 . Never dispute upon mere trifles, things that are utter- 
ly useless to be known, under a vain pretence of shaipen- 
ina: the wit : for the same advantage may be derived Irom 
solid and useful subjects, and thus two happy ends may 
be attained at once. Or if such disputations are alwavs 
thought dangerous in important matters, let them be utterly 
abanaoned. 

2. Do not make infinite and unsearchable things the 
matter of dispute, nor such propositions as are made up 
of mere wonis without id^as^ lesf it lead young persons 
into a most unhappy habit of talking vdthout a meaning, 
and boldly to determine upon things uat are hardly within 
the reach of human capacity. 

3. Let notv obvious and knoi^ truths, or some of the 
most plain and certain propositions, be bandied about* 
in a disputation, for a mere trial of skill ; for he that 
opposes them in this manner, will be in danger of con- 
tracting a habit of opposing all evidence, will acquire a 
spirit of contradiction, and pride himself in a power of 
resisting the brightest light, and fighting against the 
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Strongest proofs : this will insensibly ii^jure the mind, and 
tend greatly to a universal scepticism:. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the most proper subjects 
of dispute seem to be, those questions which are iioi of the 
very highest importance andT certainty, nor of th^ meanest 
and. trining kind ; but rather the intermediate questions 
between these two, and there is a large sufficiency of them 
in^ the sciences. But this is put as a mere proposal, to be 
determined by the more learned and prudent. 

4. It would be well if every dispute could be so ordered 
as to be a means of searching out truth, and not to gain a 
triumph. -Then each disputant might corae to the work 
wjthout bias and prejudice ; with acfesire of truth, and not 
yfith ambition of glory and viqtory. 

Nor should the aim and desi^ of the respondent be to 
avoid artfully and escape the difficulties which the oppo- 
nent ofiers, but to discuss them thoroughly, and solve tnem 
fairly, if they are capable of bein^ solved. 

A^^. let the opponent be sohcitous not to darken and 
conrouna the responses that are eiven him by fresh subtle- 
ties ; but let him bethink himself, whether they are not a 
just answer to the objection, and be honestly ready to 
receive and accept them, and vield to them. 

6. For this end, let both the respondent and opponent 
use the clearest and most distinct ana expressive language 
in which they can clothe their thoughts. Let them seek 
and practise brevity and perspicuity on both sides, without 
long declamations, tedious circumlocutions, and rhetorical 
flourishes. 

If there happen to be any doubt or obscurity, on either 
side, let neither the one nor the other ever refuse to give a 
fair enlication of the words they use. 

6. They should never indulge ridicule, either of persons 
or things, in their disputation. They should abstam from 
all banter and jest, laughter and merriment. These are 
things that break in upon that philosophical gravity, 
sedateness, and serenity of temper, which ought to be 
observed ip every searcn after truth. However an argu- 
ment on. some subjects may be sometimes clothed yfim a 
little pleasantry, yet a jest or witticism should never be 
used mstead oi an argument, nor should it ev6r be suiSered 
to DOSS for a real ana solid proof. 

But sspedally if the subject be 8a<^ or divln^^ and 
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hsT^ nothing in it comical' or ridiculous, all ludicrous 
turns, and jocose ot comical airs, should be entirely ex- 
duded, lest young minds become tinctured with a silly 
and profane sort of ridicule, and learn to jest and trifle 
with the awful solemnities of religion. 

7. Nor should sarcasm and reproach, or insolent Ian- 
ffuage, ever be used among fair disputants. Turn not ofi* 
from things to speak of persons. Leave all noisy con- 
tests, all iomiodest clamours, brawling language, ana espe- 
cially all personal scandal and scurrility to the meanest 
part of the vulgar world. 'Let your manner be all candour 
and gentleness, patient and jready to hear^humbly zealous 
to inform and be informed ; you should be free and pleas- 
ant in every answer and behayiour, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen m polite conversation, than like noisy and con- 
tentious wranglers. 

8. If the opponent sees victory to incline to his side, let 
him be c(Hitent to show the force of his argument to the 
intelligent part of the company, without too im]x>rtunate 
and petulant demands of an answer, and without insulting 
over Ikis antagonist, or putting the modesty of the respon- 
dent to the blush. Nor let the respondent triumph over 
the opponent when he is silent and replies no more. Ote 
which side soever victory declares herself, let neither of 
them manage with such unpleasing and insolent airs, as 
to awaken those evil ^ssions of pride, aneer, shame, or 
resentment on either side^ which alienate the mind mm 
truth, render it obstinate m the defence of an error, and 
never suffer it to part with any of its old opinions. 

In short, when truth evidently appears on either side, 
let them learn to yield to' conviction. When either party 
is at a nonplus, let them confess the difficulty, and aesire 
present assistance, or further time and retirement to con- 
sider of the matter, and not rack their present invention 
to find out little shifts to avoid the force and evidence <^ 
truth. 

9. Miffht it not be a safer practice, in order to attain the 
best ends of disputation, and to , avoid some of the ill 
eflects of it, if the opponents were sometimes engaged oat 
the side of truth, ana produced their arffuments in opposi- 
tion to error ? And what if the respondent was appomted 
to support the error, and defend it as Well as he oouhL till 
lie was forced to yield at least to those argtuneats m the 
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opponents which appear to be. really just, and ktrong, and 
unanswerable? ' 

In this practice, the thesis of thcf respondent should only 
be a fair stating of the question, with some of the chiei 
objections aeuinst the truth prcqposed and solved. 

rerhaps this piactice mi^ht not so e^ily be perverted 
■and abused to raise a cavilung, disputative, and sceptical 
temper in the minds of youth. . , 

I confess, in this method which I now propose, there 
would be one amonest the students, vi2. the respondent, 
always, engaged in tne support of supposed error ; but ^11 
the rest would be exercising their tsUents in arguinff for 
the Supposed truth: whereas, in the common methods of 
disputation in the schools, especially where the students 
are numerous, each single stuaen^ is perpetually employed 
to oppose the truth, and vindicate error, except once in a 
long time, when it conies to his turn to be respondent. 

10. Upon the 'whole, it ^seems ne<^e88ary that these 
methods'of tlisputation should be. learned in the schools, 
in order to teach students better to defend truth, and to 
refute error^ both in wptihg and conversation^ where the 
scholastic mrms are utterly neglected. 

But after all, the advantage which youth may gain by 
disputations depends much on the 'tutor or moderator; he 
should manage with such prudence, both in the disputation 
and at the end of it,' so to make all the disputants know 
the very point of controversy wherein it consists ; he should 
manifest the fallacy of sophistical oViecticNis, and confirm 
the solid arguments and answers. This might teach stu- 
dents how to* make the. art of disputation useful for the 
searching out the truth and 'the defence of it, that it may 
not be learned and practised only as an art of wrangling 
which reiffned in the schools several hundred years, ana 
divested me growing reason of youth of its best nopes and 
improvements. 

/ 
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CHAP. XIV. 

> 

OF STVDT OB KCDXTATION. 



I. It has been proved and established in sodm of the 
foregoii^^ chapters, that neither onr own observations, nor 
our reading me labours of the leaAied, nor the attendance 
on the best lectures of instruction, nor enjoying the bright- 
est conversation, can ever make a man truly raiowing and 
wise, without the labours pf his own reason in surveying, 
examining and judging concerning all subjects upon the 
best evidence he can acquire. A ^kkL genius, or sagacity 
of thought, a happy' judgment^ a capacious memorjr. and 
huge, opportunities of oteervation and converse, will do 
much of themselves towards the cultivation of the mind, 
where they are well improved ; but where, to the advan- 
tage of learned lectures, hving instructions, and well chosen 
bcoks, diligence and study are superadded, this man has all 
human aios concurring to raise him to a superior degree of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Under the preceding heads of discourse it has been 
alreadv declared how our o¥di meditation and reflection 
shottla examine, cultivate, and improve all other methods 
and advantag[es of enriching the understanding. What 
remains in this chapter is. to give some further occasional 
hints how to employ our own.thoughts, what sort of sub* 
jects we should memtate on, and in what manner we should 
regulate our studies, and how we may improve our judg- 
ment, so as in the most effectual and compendious way to 
to attain such knowledge as may be most useful for every 
man in his circumstances of life, and particularly for those 
of the learned professions. 

II. The first direction for youth is this, learn betimes to 
distinguish between words and things. Get clear and plain 
ideas of the things you are set to study. Do not content 
yourselves with mere words and names, lest your laboured 
miprovements only amass a heap of unintelligible phrases, 
and you feed upon husks instead of kernels. This rule is 
of iimnite use in every science. 

But the greatest and most common danger is in the 
Mcred science of theology, where settled terms and phrases 
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have been pronoonced diyine and orthodox, winch ^et 
have had no meaning in them. The scholastic divimty 
would furnish iw with numerons instances of this folly ; and 
yet for many ages alltriith and all heresy have been deter- 
mined by such senseless tests, and by words without ideas : 
such Shibboleths as these have decided the secular fates 
of men f and bishoprics or burning, mitres or faggots, hare 
been the'rewards of different pei^ons, according as they 
pronounced these consecrated syllables, or not pronounced 
them. To defend them was all piety, and pomp, and tjri- 
mnph ; to despise them, or to doubt or to deny tnem, was 
torture and death. A thousand thank-offerings are due to 
that ProTidence which has delivered our age and our nation 
from these absurd iniquities ! O that every specimen and 
shadow of this madness were banished from our schools 
and churches in every shape ! 

III. Let not young students oppij themselves to search 
out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far above their reach, 
or spend their labour in any peculiar subjects for whicn 
they have not the advantages of necessary antecedent 
learning, or books, or observations. Let them not be too 
hasty to know tlnngs above their present powers, nor 
plunge their inquiries at once into the depths oiknowledsei 
nor begin to study any science in the middle of it ; this 
will confound rather than enlighten the understanding: 

' such practices may happen to discourage and jade the mind 
by an attempt above its power; it may balk the under- 
standing and create an aversion to future diligence, and 
perhaps, by despair, may forbid the pursuit of that subject 
for ever afterward: as a limb overstrained by lifting a 
weight above its power may never recover its former agility 
and vigour ; or if it does, the man may be frighted firom 
"bver exerting his strength again. I 

rV. Nor yet let any student, on the other hand^ flight 
himself at every turn with insurmountable difficulties, nor 
imagine that the truth is wrapt up in impenetrable dark- 
ness. These are formidable spectres which the understand- 
ing raises sometimes to flatter its own laziness. Those 

^thmgs which in a remote and confused view seem very 
obscure and perplexed, may be approached by gentle and 
regular steps, and maythen unfold and feiplain memselves 
at large to the eye. The hardest problems in geomet^, 
and tbe most intrica^ schemes or cuagTams, may be expu- 
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eated and understood, step by 'step : eTeir great matiie» 
matician bean a constant witness to this oosenration. 

v. In learning any new thing, there should be as little 
as poesiUe first proposed to the mind at once, and tluit 
being understood and fully mastered, proceed tnen to the 
next adjoining part yet unlmown. This is a slow, but safe, 
and sure way to amve at knowledge. If the mind apply 
itself at first to easier subjects, and things near aldn to 
wbuBit is already known, and then advance to the more 
remote and knotty parts of knowledge by slow degrees, it 
will be able in this manner to cope with great difficulties, 
and prevail jover them with amazing and happy success. 

Auithon happened to dip into the two last chapters of a 
new book of ^ometry ana mensuration ; as soon i^ he saw 
it, and was frighted with the complicated diagraifas which 
he found there about the frustums of cones and pyramids^ 
&c. and some deep deinonstrations among conic sections, 
he shut the book again in de^air, and inmgined none but 
a Sir Isaac Newton was ever fit to read it. But his tutor 
happily persuaded him to begin the first pages about lines 
and angles ; and he found such surprising pleasure in three 
weeks^ time in the victories he daily obtained, that at last 
he became one of the chief geometers of bis age. 

VI. Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too 
many thin^ at once^ especially such as have no relation 
to one another. This wiU be ready to distract the under- 
standing, and hinder it frOm attaining perfection in any one 
subject of study. Such a practice gives a slight smattering 
of several sciences, without any solid uid surotantial know- 
ledge of them, and without any real and valuable improve- 
ment ; and though twp or three sorts of study may be use- 
AiUy carried on at once, to entertain the mind with variety, 
that it may not be overtired with one sort of thoughts, yet 
a multitude of subjects will too much distract the atten- 
tion, and weaken the application of the mind to any one 
of tnem. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
time, if one of them be dry, abstracted, and unpleasant, at 
logic, metaphysics, law, languages, let another be more 
entertaining and agreeable, to secure the mind from weari- 
ness and aversion to study. Delight should be intermingled 
with labour as. far as possible, to allure us to bear the 
fiitigtie of dry studies the better. Poetry, practical mathe* 
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nAtici, liistory, Ac. are eeneraUy esteemed entertaining 
atudies, and maf be Iiappjiy used for this purpose. Thus 
while we relieTe a dull and heavy hour by some alluring 
«npIoyments of the mind, our very diyersions enrich our 
understandings, a|id our pleasure is turned into profit. 

VII. In the pnrsuii of erery valuable subject of know- 
ledge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not diverted 
from it by every petty trifle you meet with in the way. 
S6me persons have such a wandering genius that they are 
ready to pursue every incidental theme or occasional idea, 
till they have lost sight of their ori.ginal subject. These 
are the men who, when they are engaged in conversation, 
prolong their story by dwelling on every incident, and 
swell tneir narrative with long parentheses, tiU they have 
lost their first design ; like a man who is sent in quest of 
some great treasure, but he steps aside to gather every 
flower ne finds, or stands still to di? up every shining peli* 
ble he meets with in his way, tUl the treasure is forgotten 
and never found. 

VIII. Exert your care, skill, and diligence, about every 
subject and every question, in a just proportion to the im- 
portance of it, together with the danger and bad conse- 
quences of isnorance or error therein. Many excellent 
advanta^s £ow from this one direction : 

1. This rule will teaph you to be very careful in gaining 
gome general and fundamental truths both in philoscmfay, 
in religion, and in himian Ufe; because they are of the 
hifiiies^ moment, and conduct our thoughts with ease into 
a thousand inferior and particular propositions. Such is 
that great principle in natural phuosophvr— the doctrine 
of eravitation, or mutual tendency of all bpdies towards 
earn other, wnich Sir I^aae Newton has so well estabtish- 
ed, and from which he has drawn the solution of a multi- 
tuae of appearances in the heavienly bodies as well as on 
earth. 

Such is that golden principle of morality which onr 
blessed Lord has given us— Dto that to others which you 
think just and reasonable that others should do to you. 
which is almbst sufficient in itself to solve aU cases oi 
oonscienoe which relate to our neighbour. 

Such are those principles in religion — that a rational 
creature is accountable to his Maker for all his actions — 
that the soul of man is immortal— that there is a futare 
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State of happiness and of misenr dependine on oqr behaT<- 
iour in the present life, on which alTonr reugioas practioea 
are built or supported. 

We skould be very curious in examining ail propositions 
that pretend to this honour of beiii^ general prmciples: 
and we should not without just evidence admit into this 
rank mere matters of common fame, or commonly received 
opinions; no, nor the general determinations of the learned, 
,or the established articles of any church or nation, &c. 
*for there are many learned presumptions, many synodical 
and national mistakes, many estaolished falsehoods, as 
w^U as many vulgar errors, wherein multitudes of men 
have followed one another for whole ages ahnost blindfold. 
It is of great importance for every man to be caxeful that 
these general principles are just and true; for one error 
may lead us into thousands, which wiU naturally follow, 
if once a leading falsehood be admitted. 

2. This rule will direct us to b^ more careful about 
practical points than mere speculations, since they are com- 
monly of much ^eater use and consequence ; therefore the 
speculations of aTgebra, the doctrine of infinities, and the 
quadrature of curves in mathematical learning, together 
with all the train of theorems in natural philosopny, should 
by no means intrench upon our studies of morality and vir- 
tue. Even in the science of divinity itself, the sublimest 
speculations of it are not of that Worth and value, as the 
rules of duty towards God and towards men. ^ 

3. In matters of practice we should be most careful to 
fix our end right, and wisely determine the scope at whid^ 
we aim. because that is to direct us in the choice and use 
of all the means to attain it. If our end be wrong, all our 
labour in the means will be vain, or perhaps so much the 
more pernicious as they are better suited to attain that 
mistaken end. If mere sensible pleasure, or human gran- 
deur, or wealth, be our chief end, we shall choose means 
contrary to piety ami virtue, ana proceed apace towards 
teal misery. 

4. This rule will engage our best powers and deepest 
attention in the afiairs or religion, and things that relate 
to a future world; for those propositions which Extend 
(mly to the interest of the present life, are but of small 
importance when ccoipared with those that have infliienee 
upon our everlasting conoeminents. 
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5-. And even in the aflaira of itligion if we walk hy the 
conduct of this rule, -we shall be much more laborious in 
our inauiries into the necessary andiimdamental articles 
of falin and practice, than the lesser appendices of Chris- 
tianity. The great doctrines of repentance towards Gkxl, 
faith m our Lord Jesus Christ, witn lore to men and uni- 
Tersal holiness, will employ our best and brightest hours 
and meditations, while. the mint, anise, and cumin, tiie 
gestures, and vestures, and fringes of religion, will be. 
regarded no further than they have a plain and evident 
connexion with faith and love, with holiness and peace. 

6. This rule will make us solicitous not only to avoid 
such errors, whose influence will spread wide into the 
whole scheme of our own knowledge and practice, but 
such mistakes also whose influence would yet be more 
extensive and injurious to others as well as to ourselves : 
perhaps to many persons or many families, to a whole 
churcn, a town, a country, or a kingdom. Upon this 
accotint, persons who are called to instruct others, who are 
raised to any eminence eithcrr in church or state, ou^ht to 
be careful in settling their principles in matters relatmg to 
the civil, the moral, or the reli^ous life, lest a mistake of 
theirs should difluse wide mischief, should draw alonff 
with it most pernicious consequences, and perhaps extend 
to following generations. 

These are some of the advantt^s which arise from the 
eighth rule, viz. Pursue every inquiry and study in pro- 
portion to its real value and importance. 

IX. Have a care lest some ktelored notion, or some 
darling science, so far prevail over your mind as to give a 
sovereign tincture to all your othei^ studies, and discolour 
all your ideas, like a ^rson in the jaundice, who s^ads 
a yellow scene with his eyes over all the objects which he 
meets. I have known a'man of peculiar skill in music, 
and much devoted to that science, who found out a^at 
resemblance of the Athanasian doctrine of the Triiiity in 
every single note, and he thought it carried something of 
aigument in it to prove that doctrine. I have reaa of 
another who accommodated the seven days of tiie first 
week of creation to seven notes of music, and Uius Uie 
whole creation became harmonious. 

Under due influenoe, derived from mathematical studies, 
Mme hafB }iem tempted to east all their logk^ their 
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metaphywcal^miid theur theological and moral kaming into 
the method of mathematicians, and bring every thing 
relating to those abstiaeted, or those practical sciences, 
under Uieorems, problems, postulates, scholiums, corolla- 
ries. &c. whereas, the matter ought always to direct the 
method : for all subjects or matters of thought cannot be 
moulded or subdued to one form. Neither the rules for 
the conduct of the understandiiup nor the doctrines nor 
duties of rebsion and virtue can be exhibited naturally in 
figures aikl oUagrams. Things are to be considered as 
they are in themselves ; their natures are inflexible, and 
their natural relations unalterable ; and therefore in order 
to conceive them aright, we must bring our understandings 
to .things, and not pretend to bend and strain things to 
ooiW>rt with our fancies and forms. 

X. Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your mind, 
so fkr in fiivour of it as to despise all other learning. This 
is a &ult of some little souls, who have ffot a «(matterinff 
of astronomy, chnnistry, metaphysics, nistory, &c. ana 
for want of a due acquaintance with otner sciences make 
a scoff at them all in comparison of their ^vourite sci- 
ence. Their understandings are hereby cooped up in 
narrow bounds, so that they never look aoroad into other 
jurovinoes of the intellectual world, which are more beau- 
tiful, perhaps, and more fruitful tnan their own ; if they 
woula search a little into other sciences, they might not 
only find treasures of new knowledge, but mi^ht oe fui^ 
nisned also with rich hints of thought, and flonous assist- 
ances to cultivate that very province to which they have 
confined themselves. 

Here I would always give some srains of allowance to 
the sacred science of theology, wnich is incomparably 
superior to all the rest, as it teaches us the knowledge of 
God, and the wa^r to his eternal &vour. This is that 
noble study which is every man's duty, and every one who 
can be called a rational creature is capable of it. 

This is that science which would truly enlarge the minds 
of men, were it studied with that fireedom, that unbiassed 
love of truth, and that sacred charity which it teaches ; 
and if it were not made, contrary to his own nature, the 
occasion of strife, faction, malignity, a narrow spirit, 
and unreasonable impositions on the mind and practice. 
Let this, therefiife, stand aliwvya chief. 
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'Jdi ISet every particular stody bate due and pK])er 
, lune assigned it, and let not a mvourite sdenoe pre'vail 
with you to lay out such hours upon it as ought to he em- 
ployed upon the more necessary aiKl more important afikirs 
or studies of your profession. When you have, ^cording 
to the best of yduT discretion, and according to the circum- 
stances of your life, fixed proper hours for })ftrticular stu- 
dies, endeavour to keep to those rules ; not indeed with a 
superstitious preciseness, but with some good degrees of a 
regular constancy. Order and method in a course of study 
saves much' time, and makes lai^ improvfements.-'>Such 
a fixation of certain hours will have a happy infNience to 
secure you fr<nti tri^g and wasting away your minutes in 
impertmence. 

XII. Pe not apply yourself to baj study at one time 
loi^r than the mmd is capable of giving a dose attention 
to' it without weariness or wandering. Do. not over-&tiPue 
the spirits at any time, lest the mind be seized with a as- 
situde, and thereby be tempted to nauseate and ^w tired 
o[ a particular subject before you have finished it. 

XIII. In the beginfiing of your application to any new 
subject, be not too uneasy under present difiiculties that 
occur, nor too importunate and impatient for answers and 
solutions to any questions that arise. Perhaps a little 
more study, a little further acquaintance with tne subject, 
a little time and experience will solve those difficulties, 
untie the knot, and make your doubts vanish : especially 
if you are under the instruction- of a tutor, he can inform 

Su that your inquiries are perhaps too early, and that yon 
ve not yet learned those principles upon which the solu- 
tion of such a difilculty depends. 

' XIV. Do not expect to arrive at certainty in every sub- 
ject which you pursue. There are a hundred things where- 
m we mortals m this dark and imperfect state must be 
content with probability, where our best light and reason^ 
in^ will reach no further. We must balanoe arguments 
as justly as we can, and where we cannot find weight enough 
on either side to determine the scal^ with sovereign force 
and assurance, we 'must content ourselves perhaps with a 
snail preponderation. This will give us a pobable opin- 
ion, and those probabilities are sufficient for tne daily deter* 
mination of a thousand actions in human life, ana many 
times even in matters of reUgion. 
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Iris admiimbly w^ e^vessed bf «. Ute writar^ f WIm 
tbere is a gnat strength of argument set befora ua* if we 
-will refuse to do what appears most fit for us, tUl dvsry 
little objection is removed, we shall never take one wue 
lesolntion as long as we lire." 

Sajipose I had been honestly and looff seaichiiw what 
religion I should choose, and yet I could not find uat thB 
arguments in defence of Christianity arose to complex 
certainty, but went only so far as to give me a fuooabla 
evidence of the truth pf it ; though many difficulties stiU 
mnudned, yet I should think myself obliged to receive 
and practise that religion ; lor the God of nature and reao 
son has bound us to assent and act according to the best 
evidence we have, even though it be not absolute and conv- 
pleto ; imd as he is our supreme judge^ his aboundinip 
goodness and equitjr will approve i|nd acquit the man whoee 
conscience honestly and wiUing^ seeks the best light, and 
obeys it as far as hecan discover it. ^ 

But in matters 6f great importance in religion, let him 
join all due diligence with earnest and humble prayer £6r 
divine aid in his inquiries ; such prayer and such diligence 
as eternal concerns require, ana such aa he may pletMi 
with courage before the judge of all. 

XV. Endeavour to apply every specukave study, mm 
fiur as possible, to soone practical use, that both yourself 
and others may be the better for it. Inquiries even m natu- 
ral philosopbnr should not be mere amusements, and much 
less in the afnirs of reUsion. Researches into the springe 
of natural bodies and tneir motions should lead men to 
invent happy methods for* the ease and "convenience of 
human life ; or at least they should be improved to awakea 
us to admire the wondrous wisdom and contrivance of (Sod 
our Creator in all the works of nature. 

If we pursue mathematical speculations^ thmr willlnaie 
OS to attend closely to any subject, to seek aHa aain deer 
ideas, to distinguish troth i^om falsehood, to jud^ justbr^ 
and -to argue stroiKlY ; and these studies do mere direet% 
furnish us with all tne various rules of these useful arte- 
of life, vis. measiirini[, boilding, sailing^ &e. 

Even our very inquiries aed disputations about vaennoa 
or space, and atoms^ about inooHnnenstfraUs qeaelitieea ~ 
and the infinite divisibility of matter, and etemaidafatioatk 
ediich seem to be purely.speculative, will ikuft m 
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gdod pitetical lessons, wiU l«sd us' to see tlie tretfcnest 
af oar nature, and should teach ns humility in a^;uing 
WKHi divine Subjects and matters of sacred revelatim. 
ThiB should guard us against rejecting any doctrine which 
is^ expressly and evidently zereaied, though '^ cannot 
fuller understand it. . It is good sometimes to lose and 
beWilder ourtelyes in such studies f(Hr this very reason, 
and to attain this practical adTantage/tlur improvement in 
true modesty of spirit. 

XYI. Though we. should always be ready to chang[e 
our sentiments of things upon just conviction of their 
fidsehood, yet there is not the same necessity of changing 
our accustomed methods of reading, or study, and prac- 
tice, even though we have not been led at nrst into the 
lutppiest method. Our thoughts may be true, though we 
may' have hit upon an improper order of thinking. Truth 
does BOt always depend upmi the most convenient method. 
There may be a certain form and order in which we have 
lon^ accustomed ourselves to range aur ideas and notions, 
which may be best for us now, though it was not originally 
best in itself. The inconveniences of channng may be 
modi greater than the convehieilces we could obtain by 
a new method. 

As for instance, if a man in his younger day^ has ranged 
all his sentiments in theology in the method of Ames's 
Medulla Theologiae, or Bishop UsherHs Body of Divinity, 
It nuky be much more natural and easy for him to continue 
to dispose all his further pc^uirements in the same order, 
thougn perhaps neither of these treatises are in themselves 
written in the most jperfect method. So when we have 
louff fixed our cases of shelves in a library, and raUged our 
books in any particular order, viz. accoraing to their Ian* 
guages, or according to their subjects, or according to the 
vip&betical names of the aiithors, &c. we are perfectly 
well acquainted with the order in which they now stand, 
and we can i^d any particular book which we seek, or 
add a new bookwhicn we have purchased, with much 
flieater ease than we do in finer cases of shelves whete the 
books were ranged in any difierent manner whatsoever s 
any different position of the volumes woidd be new and 
iliange, and troublesome to us, and would not countervail 
the inconvenience of a change. 

Soif flmaa of £nrty yeais o]4 has been tang^t to hold 
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his pen awkwsittty in his yoath^ and y«t wtitta mfficiait^ 
well for all the purposes of his station, it is not woru 
while to teach hun now the most aeciurate methods at 
handling that instrument; for this would create him more 
trouble without equal adyantaee, and ^)erhaps he might 
neTer attain to write better alter he has placed i^ nis 
fingers perfectly right with this new accuracy. 



CHAP. XV. . ^ , 

OP FmifO THE ATTBNnOM. 

A STUDENT shoald labour by all proper methods, to 
acquire a steady fixation of thought. Attention is a yeiy 
necessary thing in order to improve our minds. The eTi- 
denoe of truth does not always appear immediately, nor 
strike the soul at first sight. It is by lon^ attention and 
inspection that we arrive at evidence, and it is for want of 
it we judge fedsely of many things. We make haste to 
determine upon a slight and a sudden view, we confirm 
our guesses which arise firom ^ glance, we pass a jndg* 
ment while we have but a confused or obscure perception, 
and thus plunge ourselves into mistakes. This is uke a 
man who, walking in a mist, or being at a great distance 
firom any visible ooject (suppose a tree, a man, a horse^ or 
a church,) judj^s much anuss of the figure, and situation, 
and colours of it, and sometimes takes one for the other ; 
whereas, if he would but withhold his judgment till he 
came nearer to it, or stay till clearer light comes, and then 
would fix his eyes longer upon it, he would secure him- 
self from those mistakes. 

Now, in order to gain a greater facility of attention, wa 
may observe. these nileiS : 

I. Get a good liking to the study or knowledge yon 
would pursue. We may observe, that there is not much 
difficulty in confining the mind to contemplate what we 
have a great desire to know : and especially if they are 
matters of sense, or ideas which paint themselves upon 
Uie fency. It is but aoquiring a hearty good-will and 
resolution to search out and survey the various properties 
and parts of suth objects, and our attention will oe en- 
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gaged, if there be any delight or diversion in fhe study or 
contemplation of them. Therefore mathematical studies 
have a strange influence towards fixing the attention of 
the mind, ana gi<idng a steadiness to a wandering disposi- 
tion, because uey deal much in lines/ figures, and num- 
bers, which afifect and please the sense and imagination. 
Histories have a strong tendency the same way, for they 
engage the soul by a variety of sensible occurrences : 
w&n It hath begun, it knows not how to leave off; it longs 
to know the final event,, tbrough a natural' curiosity that 
belongs to mankind, voyages and travels^ and accounts 
of strange countries and strange appearances, will assist 
in this work. This sort of study detains the mind by 
the perpetW occurrence and expectation of something 
new, and that which may gratefully strike the imagina- 
tion. 

II. Sometimes we may make use of sensible things and 
corporeaT images fo? the illustration of those noticms 
which are more abstracted and intellectual. Therefore 

'diagpuns greatly assist the mind in astrcmomy and phi- 
losophy ; And the emblems' of virtues and vices may hap- 
pily teach children, and pleasingly impress those useful 
moral ideas on young minds, which perhaps might he con- 
veyed to them with much more dimculty by mere moral 
and abstracted discourses. < 

I confess, in this practice of representing moral subjects 
by pictures, we should be caujtious lest we so far immerse 
toe mind in corporeal images, as to render it unfit to take 
m an abstracted and intellectual idea, or cause it to form 
wrong conceptions of immaterial things. This practice, 
therefore, is rather to be used at first in order to get a 
fixed bADit of attention, and in some <iases only ; but it 
can i;iever. be our constant way and method of pursuing all 
moral, abstracted, and spiritiial themes. 

III. Apply yourself to those studies, and read those 
authors who draw out their subjects into a perpetual chain 
of connected reasonings, wherein the followmff parts of* 
the 'discourse are naturally and easily derived Irom those 
which go before. Several of the mathematical sciences. 
if not all, are happily useful for this .purpose. This will 
render the labour oi study deJightfiil to a rational mind, 
mid will fix the powders of the understanding with strong 
attention to their proper operations by the very pleasure of 
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it. ** Labor ipse volvptas" is a Ig^fpf piopesitioa} 
soever it can be applied. 

IV. Do not choose your constant place of study by tiba 
finery of the prospects, or the most yarious and entertain^ 
ing scenes of sensible things. Too much tight, or a 
variety of objects •'which strike the eye or the ear, eqpe* 
dally while tney are ever in motion or often changing, have 
a natural and powerful tendency to steal away the smid 
too often from its steady purs^t of any subject which ve 
contemplate; aj^d thereby the soul ^ts a habif <^ silly 
curiosity ana im])ertinence, of triflme and wand«BUf. 
y agario thought himself ftimished with the best closet wr 
his study amon^ the beauties, gaieties, and diversiona of 
Kensington or Hampton Court ; but after seven years pro- 
fessing to pursue learning, he was a mere novice stiJll. 

y. Be not in too much haste to come to the determina-' 
tion of a difficult or important point. 'Think it worth 
your waiting to find out truth. Do not give your assent 
up to either side of a question too soon, merely on this 
account, that the study of it is long and difficult. Rather 
be contented witli ignorance for a season, and cotitinue in 
suspense till your attention, and meditation, and due 
labour, have found out sufficient on one side. Some are 
so fond to know a great deal at once, and love to talk of 
things with freedom and boldness before they thoroughly 
understand them, that they scarcely ever allow themselves 
attention enough to seanih the matter through and through. 

y I. Have a care of indulging the miore sensual passkms 
and appetites of animal nature ; they are great enenuee 
to attention. Let not the mind of a student be under the 
influence of any virarm afiection to tlungs of sense, when 
he comes to en&fage in tile seuxshof truth, or the improve* 
raent of hi^ understanding. A person under the pfw^r of 
love, or fear, or anger^ great pam, or deep sorrow, hath sa 
Uttle government or his soul, that he cannot keepit atten- 
tive to the proper subject of his meditation. 'The pas- 
sions call awa^ the thoughts with incessant importitnity 
towards the object that Excited them ; and if we indoIsB 
the frequent rise and roving of passions, we shall theie% 
procure an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, viz. If we 
can be so happy as to eneage any passion of the soul 
on the side of the particubr study which we are pur- 
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nung, it ooay have great influe&ee to fo the atteniiitA mm 
stfongly^toit. 

Vn. it is, ther«fofe,\yei7 iiselul to fix and eiiga|;e tlie 
mind in the pursuit of any stady, by a consideration of 
the diving pleaanres of truth and knowledge — by our senee 
of our dnty to God — ^by a delight in the exericise of our 
inteUeetnai fecolties-— by the hope of future service to our 
fefleW'-creatttres, and glorious advantage to ourselves both 
in this world ana that which is to come. These thoughtSj 
though they may move our affections, yet they do it with 
a pn^r influence : these will rather assist and promote 
our attention, than disturb (v divert it from the subject of 
our present and proper meditations. A isoul inspired withi 
^ fondest love of tfuth, and the Warmest aspiraticmB 
after sincere f<^^ty and celestial beatitude, will Keep all 
its ^powers abfientiTe to the incessant pursuit of them: 
passion is then refined and concentrated to its diVinesI 
punposes. 



CHAP. XVI. 

eV BTtriABWWtl TBB CUUPACXV7 OP THB-IDBIB. 

Thbeb are three things which in an especial maaiMr g» 
to make up that ampUtude or capacity of mind -wba^ 
is one of the noblest charaeters belonging to the und^- 
stan<^ 

1 . When the mind is ready to take in great and sublime 
ideas with<»it pain or difiicuity. 

2. When'the mind is free to receive new and straiigo 
ideas, upon just evidence, without great sarprise or aver- 
sion. 

3. When the mind is able to conceive or survey many 
ideas at once without confusion, and to form a true judg* 
ment derived fiK>m that extensive survey. 

The person who wants either of these characters may, 
in that respect, be said to have a narrow genius. Let U9 
difiuse our meditations a little upon this subject. 

I. That is an ample and capacious mmd which is ready 
to take in vast and sublime ideas without pain or difficulty* 
Persons who have never b^en used to oonvwrse with any 
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thing bat jthe common, little, and obvious afiairs of IHe, 
have acquired such a narrow or contracted habit of soul, 
that they are not able to stretch their intellects wide 
enoogh to admit large and noble 'thoughts ; the^r are ready 
to make their domestic, daily, and familiar images of 
things the measure of all that is, and all that can l^. 

Talk to them of the vast dimensions of the planetary 
worlds ; teU them that the star called Jupiter is a solid 
globe, two hundred and twenty times bif^r than our 
earth ; that the sun is a vast globe of fire, above a thousand 
tunes bigger than Jupiter, that is, two hundred and twenty 
thousand times bigger than the earth ; that the distance 
from the earth to the sun is eighty-one millions of miles ; 
and that a cannon buUet shot from the earth would not 
arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars in some hundreds of 
years : thev cannot .bear the belief of it ; but hear all these ' 
glorious labours of astronomy as a mere idle romance. 

Inform them of the amazing swiftness of the motion of 
some of the smallest or the big^st bodies in nature; 
assure them, according to the best philosophy, that the 
planet Venus (i. e. our morning or eveningstar, which is 
near as big as our earth,) though it seems to mbve from its 
place but a few jards in a month, does really fly seventy 
thousand miles m an hour; tell them that th^ rays of light 
shoot from the sun to our earth at the rate of one hundred 
and eighty thousand miles in the second of a minute $ they 
stand aghast at such sort of talk, and believe it no more 
than the tales of giants fifty yards high, and iht rabbinical 
fables of Levidthan, who every day swallows a fish of 
three miles long, and is thus prepanng himself to be the 
food and entertainment of the olessed at the feast of 
Paradise. 

These unenlarged souls are in the same manner dis- 
gusted with the wonders which the microscope has dis- 
covered concerning the shape, the limbs, and motions of 
ten thousand little animals, whose united bulk would not 
equal a peppercorn : they are ready to give the lie to all 
the improvements of our senses by the invention of . a 
variety of glasses, and will scarcely believe any thing 
beyond the testimony of theur naked eye without the 
assistance of art. 

Now, if W49 would attempt in a learned manaer to 
relieve the muds that labour under this defect : 
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1. It is useiul to begin with tome lint principles of 
geometry, and lead them onward by degrees to the doc* 
trine of (juantittes which are incommensurable, or which 
will admit of no common measure, though it be never so 
small. By this means they will see the necessity of admit* 
tiiur the infinite divisibility of quantity or matter. 

This same doctrine may be also proved to their under* 
standing, and almost to their senses, by some easier ar^< 
ments m a more obvious manner. As the very openmg 
and closing of a pair of coimmsses will evidently prove, 
that if the smaUest supposed part of matter or quantity 
be put between the points, there will still be less and less 
distances or quantities all the way between the legs, till 
you come to the head or joint ; wherefore there is no such 
thing possible as the smallest quantity. But a UtUe 
acquaintance with true philosophy and mathematical learn- 
ing would soon teach them, that there are no limits either 
as to the extension of space or to the division of body^ and 
would lead them to believe there are bodies amazmgly 
great or small beyond their present imagination. 

2. It is proper also to acquaint them with the circum« 
ference of our earth, which may be proved by very easy 
principles of geometry^ geography, and astronomy, to oe 
about twenty-Tour thousand miles round, as it has been, 
actually found to have this dimension by mariners, whu 
have sailed round it. Then let them be taught, that in 
every twenty- four hours either the sun and stars must all 
move round this earth, or the earth must turn round upon 
its own axis. If the earth itself revolve thus, then each 
house or mountain near the equator must move at the rate 
of a thousand miles in an hour : but if. as they generally 
suppose, the sun or stars move round the earth, then (the 
circumference of their several orbits or spheres being vastly 
neater than this earth) they must have a motion pro^ 
oigiously swi^r than a thousand mUes an hour. Such a 
thought as this will by degrees enlarge Uieir minds, and 
they will be taught, even upon their own principle of the 
diurnal revol^utions of the heavens, to take in some of the 
vast dimensioiis of the heavenly bodies, their spaces and 
motions. 

3. To this should be added the use of telescopes, to 
help them to see the dis^tant wonders in the skies ; and 
microscopes, which discover the minutest parts of little 

G2 
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oumals, «Bd' teveal tofne of the finer and most cmioiis 
trorks of nature. The^r should be acquainted also with 
some other noble mrentions of modem philosopby, which 
have a great influence to enl&rg(e.the human understand'- 
ing, of which I shall take occasion to ^ak more nnder 
the next head; 

4. Pot t"he same purpose they may be invited to read 
those parts of Milton's admirable poem, entitled Paradise 
Lost, where he describes the armies and powers of angels, 
the wars and the senate of devils, the creation of this earth, 
together with the description of Heaven, Hell, and Para- 
chse. 

It must be granted that poes^r often deals in these vast 
and sublime ideas. And even if the subject or matter of 
the poem dpth not require such amazing and extensive 
thoughts, yet trones dnd figures, which are some of the 
main powers and Deauties of poesy^ do so gloriously endt 
the matter as to give a sublime miagination its proper 
relish and delight. 

So when a boar is chased in hunting : 

I His nostril's flam^ expire, 
And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. — Dryden. 

When Ulysses withholds and suppresses his resent- 
tnent, 

His wrath compreat^ 
Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in hia breast — P&pe, 

But especially where the subject is grand, the poet fails 
not to represent it in all its grandeur. 
So when the supremacy of a God is described : 

Hesees, with equal eye, as Crod'of all, 

Aheio perish, or a sparrow fall ; '' 

Atoms or systenui into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.— Pope. 

These sort of writings have a natural tendency to 
enlw^ the capacity of the mincL and make sublime ideas 
fiuniliar to it. ^nd instead or running always to the 
ancient heathen poesy with this design, we may with 
equal, if jiot superior advantage, apply ourselves to con- 
verse with sonie of the best of our modem poets, .as well 
88 with the writings of the pophets, and the poetical pnts 
of the Bible, viz. the booK of Job and the Psalms, in 
which sacred authors we iihall find sotnetimaa more sub- 
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lime ide^s, moK glori«u^ descriptions, and i^ew elewnted 
language^ than toe fondest critics have ever foimd in aay 
of tne neathen versifiers ei^er of Greece as Rome ; iit 
the eastern writers use and allow much stronger figmet 
and tropes than the western. 

Now there are many, and great and sacred advantage* 
to he derived from this sort of enlargement of the mind. 

It will lead us into more exalted apprehensions of the 
great God our Creator than ever we had helbre. It will 
entertain our thoughts with holy wond^ and amazement, 
while we contemplate th^t Being who created these varijovs 
works of surprismg greatness, sind surprising smaUnesa ; 
who has displayed most inconceivable wisdom in the ooi^ 
trivance of all the parts, powers, and motimis of these lit- 
tle animals, invisible to the naked eye ; who has maojh 
fested a most divine extent of knowledge^ power,, and 
greatness, in forming, moving, and .managing the moat 
extensive bulk of the heaven^ bodies, and in surveying 
and comprehending* all those unmeasurable spacea in 
ixrhich they move. Fancy, with all her images, is fatigued 
and overwhelmed in following the planetary worlds 
through such inunense stages, such astonishing joumeya 
as these are, and resigns its place to the pure mtellect. 
which learns by degrees to take m such ideas as these,, ajid 
to adore its Creator with new and sublime devotion. 

And not only are we taught to form juster ideas of the 
great God by these metbods, but this enlan[ement of tlw 
mind carries us on to nbbler conceptions of his intellig^t 
creatures. The mind that deals only in vulgar and com- 
mon ideas is ready to imagine the nature and powers of 
man to come something too near to God his Maker, 
because we do not see«or sensibly converse wkh any beings 
superior to ourselves. But when the soul has obtained a 
greater amplitude of thought, it will not then junmediatelv 
pronounce every tning to be God which is aboye man. It 
then kams to suppose there may be as many various ranks 
of beiiigs in the invisible world in a constant gradation 
superior to us, as we ourselves are superior to all the nmks 
of being beneath us in this visible world ; even though we 
descend downward far below the ant and the worm, the 
snail and the oyster, to the least and to the dullest ani- 
mated atoms which are discovered to us by microscopes. 

By.this means we shall be able to suppose what prodi- 
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gkmft power angels, whether good or Ind, must be fiir- 
Aished with, and prodigious knowledge, in order to oTersee 
the realms of Persia and Graecia of old, or if any superin- 
tend, the afiairs of GJreat Britain, France, Ireland, Ger- 
many, &4K in our days : what power and speed is neces- 
sary to destroy one hundred and eighty-nve ^ousand 
armed men in one night in the Assyrian camp of Senna- 
cherib, and all the first-bom in the land of Egypt in 
another, both which are attributed to an angel. 

By these steps we shall ascend to form more iust ideas 
of the knowleoge and grandeur, the power and glory of 
the man, Jesus Christ, who is intimately united to God, 
and is' one wi^ him. Doubtless he is furnished with 
superior powers to all the angels in heayen, because he is 
.employea ih superior work, and appointed to be the Soye- 
reign Lord of all the yisible and myisible worlds. It is 
his human nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily, 
tiuit is adyanced to these honours^ and to this empire ; ana 
perhaps there is little or nothing m the goyemment of the 
kingdoms of nature and 'gnce but what is transiacted by 
the man Jesus, inhabited by the diyioe power and wisdom, 
and employed as a medium or conscious instrument of 
this extensiye gubemation. 

U. I proceed now to consider the next thing wherein 
the capacity or amplitude of the mind consists, and that 
is, when the mind is free to receiye new and strange ideas 
and propositions upon just eyidencQ without any great sur- 
prise or ayersion. Those who confine themselyes within 
the circle of their own hereditary ideas and opinions, and 
who neyer giye themselyes leaye so much as to examine 
or belieye any thing besides the dictates of their own 
fiunily. or sect, or party, are justly diarged with a narrow- 
ness 01 soul. Let us suryey some instances of this imper- 
fection, and then direct to- tne cure of it. 

1. Persons ^o haye been bred up all their days within . 
the smoke of their father's chimney, or within tne limits 
of their natiye town or yillafe, ai^ surprised at eyery new 
sight that appears when they trayel a few miles from 
hmote. ^ The ploughman stands amazed at the shops, the 
trade) the crowds of people, the magui^cent buildings, the 
pCMnp. and riches, and equipage of the court and city, and 
woula hardly beUeye what was told before he saw it. On 
the other hand, the cockney, trarelling into the country, 
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is surprised at many tuitions of the quadruped and winged 
animals in the field, and at many common practices of 
rural affairs. ^ 

If either of these happen to^ hear an account of the 
fiuniliar and daily customs of foreign countries, they pro- 
nounce them at once indecent and ridiculous : so narrow 
are their understandings, and their thoughts so confined, 
that they know not how to helieve any thing wise or proper 
hesides what they have heen taught to practise. 

This narrowness of mind should he cured hr heariiu^ 
«.nd reading the accounts of difierent parts of the world^ 
and the histories of pdst ages, and of nations and countries 
distant from our own, especially the more polite parts of 
mankind. Nothing tends in thij^ respect so much to 
enlai^ the mind as travelling, i. e. making a visit to 
other towns, cities, or countries besides those m which we 
were bom and educated : and where our condition ^of life 
does not grant us this privilege, we must endeavour to 
supply the want of it by oooks. 

2. It is the same narrowness of miqd that awakens the 
surprise and aversion of some persons when they hear of 
doctrines and schemes in human afiairs, or in religion, 
ottite difierent from what they have embraced: Perhaps 
tney have been trained up from their infancy in one set of 
notions, and their thoughts have been confined to one sin- 
gle tract both in the civil or reli^ous life, without ever 
hearing or knowing what other opmions are current among 
mankind : or at least they have seen all other notions besides 
Uieir own represented in a false and malignant light; 
nfrhei^upon they judge and condemn at once every senti- 
ment but what their own party receives ; and they think 
it a piece of justice and truth to lay heavy censures upon 
the practice of every difierent sect m Christianity or ^li- 
tics. They have so rooted thenTselves in the opimons 
of their party, that they cannot hear an objection with 
patientce, nor can they bear a vindication, or so much as 
on apolo^, for any set of principles besides their own : all 
Uie rest is nodisense or heresy, tolly or blasphemy. ' 

This defect also is to be relieved by free codversation 
with persons of different sentiments : this will teach us to 
bear with patience a defence of opipions contrary to our 
own. If we are scholars we should also read the objec- 
tKMis against our own tenets, and view the principles of 
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Other parties at tbey are represented in their own astherBk 
and not merely in the citations of those who would conftite 
them. We should take an honest and unhiassed surrey of 
the foroe of reasoning on all sides^ and hrin^ all to the 
test of unpreiudiced reason and divine revelation. Note^ 
'this is not to he done in a rash and self-suffici«it manner; 
hut .with bumble dependence on divine wjsdom anfi grace, 
while we vralk among snakes and dangers. 

By such a free converse with nerscms of difierent sects 
(especially tho^e Who differ only in particular forms of 
Ubistiamty, but agree in the great and necessary doctrines 
of it,) we sn^ find that there are persons of good sense 
and virtue, persons of piety and Worth, persons of much 
candour and j^oodness, who belong to aiiTerent parties, 
and have imbibed sentiments opposite to each other. 
This will soften the rou^ness of an unpolished soul, and 
enlarge the avenues ot our oharity towards others, and 
incline us to receive them into all the degrees of unity and 
affection which the word of God requires. 

3. I might borrow further illustrations both of this free- 
dom and this aversion to receive nevr truths from modem 
astronomy and natural philosophy. How much is the 
vulgar part of the world surprised at the tidk of the diur- 
nal and annual revolutions of the earth ! They have ever 
been taught by ^eir senses, and their neighbours, to ima- 
gine the earth stands fixed in the centre of the universe, 
and that the sun, with all the planets and the fixed stars, 
are whirled round this little globe once in twenty-four 
hours ; not considering that.sucn a diurnal motion, by rea- 
son of the distance of some of those heavenly bodies, must 
be almost infinitely swifter and more inconceivable than 
any which the modem astronomers attribute to them. Teli 
these persons that the sun is fixed in the centre ; that the 
earth, with all the planets, roll round the sun in their seve- 
ral periods ; and tnat the moon roll's round the earth in a 
lesser circle, while, together with the earth, she is carried 
round the sun ; they cannot admit a syllable of this new 
and strange doctrine, and \hej pronounce it utterly ocnu- 
trary to au sense ana reason. , 

Acquaint thi^m that there are four moons also perpe-* 
tually rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried alons 
with him in his periodical circuit round the sun, whiefi 
little moons w^r^ nev^r W>wn tUl the year i^lO, when 
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Oaliko discovered them bj his telescope : inferm them 
that SatQin has five moons- of the same kind attending 
him; and that the body of that planet is encompassed 
with a broad flat cii^sular ring, distant from the planet 
twenty-one thousand miles, and twenty-one thonsancf miles 
broad ; they look upon these things as tales and fancies, 
attd will teU you^thfl^t the glasses do but delude your eyes 
with vain images ; and eveh when they thems^lvefs con- 
sult their own eye si^ht in the use of these tubes, the 
naifowness of their mmd is such, that they will scarcely 
believe their senses when they (jiictate ideas so new and 
strange. \ 

And if you proceed further, and attempt to lead them 
into a belief that all these planetary worlds are habitable, 
and it is probable they are replenished with intellectual 
hein^ dwelling in bodies, they will deride the folly of him 
that informs tjiem ; for tney resolve to believe there are 
no habitable worlds but this earth, and no spirits dwelling 
in bodies besides mankind ; and it is well if they do not fix 
the brand of heresy on the man who is leading them out 
of their own lon^ imprisonment, and loosing the fetters of 
their soi^s. < 

There are tnany other things relating to mechanical 
experiments, «nd to the properties of the air,^ water, fire, 
iron, the loadstone, and other minerals and metals, as well 
as the doctrine of the sen^ble qualities, viz. colours, 
sounds, tastes, &c.- which this rank of men cannot believe 
for want of a greater s^naplitude of mind. 

The best wa^ to convince them is by giving them «ome 
acouaintance with the various experiments in philosophy, 
ana ptoving by ocular demonstration the multiform and 
amazing operations of the air-pump, the loadstone^^ the 
chemiou furnace, optical glasses, and mechanical engmes. 
By this means the understanding will' stretch itself by 
degrees, and when they have found there are so many new 
and strange things that are most evidently true, they vdll 
iiot be so forward to condenm every new proposition in 
any of the other ^ sciences, or in the afiairs of religion or 
civil life. 

III. The captudty of the miderstandin^ includes yet 
another qualification in it, and that is an ability to receive 
many ideas at once vnthout confusion. The ample mind 
tnkfls a sunrey of sefreral objects with on^ glance, keeps 
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them ^ within sight 'and present to the soul, that thisy 
may be compared together in Uieir mutual respectsj it forms 
just judgments, and it draws proper inferences from this 
comparison^ even to .a great length of argument, and a 
cham of demonstration^. 

T^e narrowness that belongs to human souls in^general 
is a great imperfection and impediment to wisdom and hap- 
piness. There are but few persons who can contemplate or 
practise several things at once ; our faculties are very limit- 
ed, and while we are intent upon one part or property <^ 
a subject, we have but a slight glimpse of the rest, or we 
lose it out of sight. But it is a sign of a laige and capa- 
cious mind, if we can at one single view take in a variety 
of objects 5 or at least when the mind can apply itself to 
several objects, with so swifl a succession, and m so few 
moments, as attains almost the same ends as if it were all 
done in tne same instant. 

This is a necessary qualification in order to great know- 
ledge and g^od jud^ent : for there are several things in 
human life, in religion, and in the sciences, which have 
various circumstances, appendices, and relations attending 
them ; and without a survey of all those ideas which 
stand in connexion with and relation to each other, we are 
often in danj^er of passing a false judgment on the subject 
proposed. It is for this reason that there are so numerous 
controversies found among the learned and unlearned 
world, in matters of religion, as well as in the a^airs of 
civil government. The notions of sin, and duty to GSod 
and our fellow-creatures ; of law, justice,' authority, and 
power ; of covenant^ faith, justification, redemption, and 
grace ; of church, bishop, presbyter, ordination, &c. con- 
tain in them such complicated ideas, that when we are to 
judge of any thing concerning them, it is hard to take 
mto our view at once all the attendants' or consequents 
that must and will be concerned in the determihation of a 
single question : and yet, without a due attention to many 
or most of these, we are in danger of determining thai 
question amiss. 

It is owing to the narrowness of oiir minds that we are 
exposed to me same peril in the matters of human duty < 
and prudence. In mtiuiy things which we do, we ought 
not only to consider the mere naked action itself, but the 
persons who ^ct, the persons towards whom, the tiuw 
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when, the place where, the manner how, the. end for which 
the action is done, together with the effects that must or 
that may follow, and all other surrounding circums^ces : 
these things must necessarily he taken into our view, in 
order ta determine whether the actifm, which is indifferent 
in itself, he either lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wi^e or 
foolish, decent or indecent, proper or improper, as it is so 
circumstantiated. 

Let me jnve a plain instance for the illustration of this 
matter. Mario kills a do?, which, considered merely in 
itself, seems to he an indifferent action: now the do^ 
was Timon's, and not his own i this makes it look unlaw- 
ful. But Timon bid him do it ; this gives it an appearance 
of lawfulness again. It was done at church, .and in the 
time, of divine Service ; these circumstances added, cast 
oili it an air of irreiigion. But the dog flew at Mario, and 
put him in danger of his life ; this relieve the seeming 
impiety of the action. Yet M^rio might have escaped by 
flsrmg thence ; therefore the action apj)ears to be improper. 
But me dog was known to be mad ; this farther circum- 
stance makes it almost necessary that the dog should 
be slain, lest he mig[ht worry the assembly, and do much 
mischiei. Yet agam, Mano lulled him with a pistol, 
which he happened to have in his pocket since yesterday's 
jouiney ; now hereby the whol^ congregation wa»t&rrined 
and discomposed, and divine service was broken ofi*: this 
carries an appearance of great indecency and impropriety 
in it : but after all, when we consider a further circum- 
stance, that Mario, being thus violently assaulted by a 
mad (|io^, had no way of escape, and had no other weapon 
about him. it seems to tak^ away all the colours of impro- 
priety, inaecency, or unlawfulness, and to allow that the 
preservation of one or many lives will justify the act as wise 
and good. Now all these concurrent .appendices of the 
action ought to be surveyed, in order to pronounce with 
justice and truth concermng it. - 

There are a multitude of iiuman actions in private life, 
in domestic affairs, iniraJ£c, in civil government, in courts 
of justice, in schools of learning, &c.. which have so many 
complicated circumstances, aspects, and situations, with 
regard to time and place, persons and thii^gs, that it is 
impossible for any one to pass a right judement concern- 
ing theiti, without entering. into moat of these circum- 
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slaiioes, toad tiqsnvjmg them eztensiTeiy, and compaiing 
tod bftliipcing them all aright. 

Whence hy the way I may take occasion to say, how 
many thotuanda are there Who take upon them to pass 
thdr censuiea on the personal and the domestic acliona of 
'others, who pnmounce holdly on the affiurs of the pohUc, 
and determine the justice or madness, the wisdom or fotty 
of national administraticms, ofjwace and war, &c., ^hc»D 
neither God nor men ever qualified ibr such a post of judg- 
ment I Thej were not capahle of entering into the nmne- 
lons ooncumng spring of action, nor had they ever tahea 
a survey of the twentieth part of the circumstances which 
were necessary for such judgments or censures. 

It is the narrowness of our minds, as w^ll as the vices 
of the will, that oftentimes prevents ns from taking a fell 
view of all the comphcated and concmring appendices that 
helon^ to human actions : thence it comes to pass that 
there is so little right judgment, so little justice, prodenoe, 
or decency^ practised among the bulk of mankind \ thence 
arise infimte' reproaches and censures, alike foohsh and 
unrighteous. You see, therefore, how needful and happy a 
thmg it is to be possessed of some measure of this ampli- 
tude of soul, in order to make us very wise, or known^, 
or just, or prudent, or happy. 

1 confess this sort of amplitude or capacity of mind is 
in a great measure the gift of nature, for some are bom 
with much more capacious souls than others. 

The genius of some persons is so poor and limited that 
they can hardly iake in the ctmnexion of two or three pco- 
poeitions; unless it be in matters of sense, and which 
they have learned by experience : they are utterly raiBt 
finr speculative studies ; it is hard for tnem to discern the 
difierenee betwixt right and wrong in matters of reason ob 
any abstracted subjects ; these ought never to set up for 
scholars,' but apply themselves to those arts and profes- 
sions of life wnicn are to be learned at an easier rate, by 
slow degrees and daily experience. 

Others have a soul a little mord capacious, and thdy can 
take in the connexion of a few prop(>8itions pretty well; 
but if the chain of consequences oe a little prolix, here they 
stick and are confeanded. If persons of this make ever 
devote themselves to science, thejr should be weQ assured 
of ft solid and strong eonstitntion of body, and well 
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ntoltwl to htuf the firtiffoe of haid Uboar and 

in ttndy : if the inm be blunt, King Solomon teUs ns, 

most put morJB strength. 

But, in the third place, there are some of so bright and 
liBppf a genius, and so ample a min47 that they can take 
in along train of Ttfopositbns. if not at once, yet in a very 
.few moments, and judge well concerning the dependence 
of them. They can survey a'Tariety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue 4>r disturbance; and a number of truths 
ofoing themselves as it were in one view to theur under-^ 
standing, doth not perjdex or confound Uiem. This makes 
a great man. 

Mow, though there xnay be much owing to nature in this 
easc^ yet experience assures us, that even a lower degree 
of tnis capacity and extent of thought may be inoreuBed 
by diligence and i^lication, by frequent exercise, and the 
obsem&tion of such rules as these : 

I. Labour by all means to gain an attentive and patient 
temper of mind, a power of oonfinine and fixing your 
thoughts so long on any one appointed subject, till yon 
have surveved it on every side and in every situation, imdi 
run througn the several powers, parts, properties and rela- 
turns, effects and consequences or it. He whose thoughts 
an very fluttering and wanderinj^, and cannot be nxed 
sttoktively to a few ideas successivelv, will never be aUe 
to survey manv and various objects distinctly at once, but 
wiU certainly DO overwhelmeci and confounded with tiM 
midtiplicity of them. The rules for fixing the attenticm 
u the former diapter are proper to be consulted here. 

n. Accustom yourself to dear and distinct 'ideas hi 
every thing you think of. Be 'not satisfied with obscure 
and confused conceptions of things, especially where 
clearer may be obtained : for one obscure or confused idea,' 
eqwcially if it be of great importance in the question,' 
intopimngled with many clear ones, and placed in its 
variety of aspects towards them, will be in danger of 
•preaoing confusion over the whole scene of ideas, and 
thus may have an unhappy influence to overwhelm the 
imderstandinff with darkness, and pervert the judsment. 
A little black paint will shamefully tincture and spml 
twenty ^y colours. 

Conaid«r yet fiirther, that if you content yourself fre* 
qoflBtly with woids instead of ideas, or with cloudy and 
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oonfused notions of things, how impenetrable will that 
darkness be, and hpw vast and endless that confusion, 
which must sQrround and involve the understanding, when 
tnany of these. obscure and eonfiised ideas come to be set 
before the soul at once ; and how impossible will it be to 
form a clear and iust judgment about ^em. 

III. Use all diligence to acquire and treasure up a larse 
stdie of ideas and notions : take every opportunity to aod 
something to ,your stock ; and by frequent recollections fix 
them in your memory: nothing tends to confirm and. 
enlarge the memory lix^ a frequent review of its posses- 
sions. Then the brain being well furnished with various 
tteces, signatures, and imam, wiU have a rich treasure 
always ready to be proposed or ofiered to the soul, when 
it direots its thought towards any particular subjeet. This 
will gradually give the mind a faculty of survevine many 
objects at once ; as a room, that is ricluy adorned and hunp 
round with a great variety of pictures, ^ strikes the eye 
aUnost at once with all that variety, especially if they have 
been well surveyed one by one at nrst : this makes it 
habitual and more easy to the^ inhabitants to take in many 
of those painted scenes with a single glance or two. 

Here note, that by acquirins a nch treasure of notionSi 
I do not mein only single ideas, but also propositions, 
observations, and experiences, with reasonings and argu- 
ments upon the various subjects that occur among n^tiual 
or moral, common or sacred affiiirs; and that -mien yon 
aie called to iudge concerning any question, you will have 
some principles of truth, some useful axioms and observa- 
tions, always ready at hand to direct and assist your 
judgment. 

Iv . It is necessary that we should as far as possible 
entertain and lay up our daily n^w ideas in a regular order, 
and range the actjuisitions or our souls under proper heads, 
whether of divimty, law. physics, mathematics, morality, 
politics, trade, domestic liie, civility, decency, die. whethner 
of cause, efiect, substance, mode, power, property, body, 
spirits, &c. We should inure our minds to method and 
order continually ; and when we take in. any fresh ideas, 
occurrences, and observations, we should dispose of them 
in their proper places, and see how ihey ^stand and agree 
with the rest of our notions on the same subject : as a 
scholar would dispose of a new book oa a proper shelf 
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wnong its kindred authors ; or qs an officer at the post- 
liouse in London, disposes of every letter he takes in,, 
placing it in the Ibox that belongs to the proper road or 
oonnty. -^ ' ■' 

In a^y of these cases, if things lay all of a heap, the 
addition of any new object would mcreaise the confusion ; 
but method gives a speedy and short survey of them with 
ease and pleasure. j)iethod is of admirable advantage to 
keep our ideas from a confused mixture, and to preserve 
them ready for every use. The science of ontolo^, which 
distributes all beings, and all the affections of bemg^ Whe- 
ther absolute or rekit^ve, under proper classes, is ot good 
service to keep our intellectual acquisitions in such order 
as that the mind may survey them at once. 

V. As^ method is necessuy for the improvtement of the 
mind, in order to make your treasure of ideas most useful. 
80 in all your further pursuits of truth and acquirement or 
rational knowledge, observe a regular progressive method. 
Begin with the most simple, easy, and obvious ideas; then 
by decrees join two, and three, and more of them together : 
thus l^e complicated ideas, growing up under your eye and 
observation, will not give the same confusion of thought as 
they would do if they were all offered to the mind at once, 
without your observing the original and formation of them. 
An eminent example of this appears in the study of arith- 
metic. If a scholar just admitted into the school observes 
his master performing an operation in the rule of division, 
his head is at opc^ disturbed and confounded with the 
manifold coniparisons of the numbers of the divisor and 
dividend, and the multiplication of the, one and the sub- 
traction of it from the other ; but if he beein re^larly at 
additio]^. and so proceed by subtraction and multiplication, 
he will then in a few weeks be able to take in an intelligent 
survey of all those opelrations in division, and to practise 
them himself with ease and pleasure, each of which at 
first seemed all intricacy and contusion. 

An illustration of the like nature may be borrowed firom 
seometry and algebra, and other mathematical practices : 
how easily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles, angles and arches ? How readily does 
he judge of it, whether the demonstration designed by it 
be- true or false? It was by degrees he arrived at tms 
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stntch of undentandin^; he began with a aiiifl^ fiaear 
point ; he joined two Imes in an angle ; he aoranoed to 
triangles and squares, polygons and cudes; thus the 
powers of his anaerstandingwere stretched and augmented 
daily, till, bj4iUgenoe and regular application, he aoqnited 
this extensiTe faculty of n^d. 

But this advantage does not belong only to mathematica] 
learning. If we apply ourselyes at first in any science to 
dear and single ideas, and never hurry ourselves on to the 
following and more complioated parts of knowledge till we 
thoroughiY understand the foregoing, we may practise die 
same metnod of enlarging the capacity of the sool with 
success in any one of Uiese sciences, or in the affiiirs of 
life and religion. 

Beginning with A, B, C, and making syllables out of 
letters, and words out of syllables, has been the foundation 
of all that glorious superstructure of arts ai^d sdencea 
which have enriched the minds and libraries of the learned 
world in several ages. These are the first steps by which 
the ample and capacious souls among mankind have 
arrived at that prodigious extent of knowled^pe, w&ch 
renders them the wonder and ^lory of the nation wheie 
tbeylive. Though Plato and Cicero, Descartes and Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Locke and Sir Isaae Newton, were doubtless 
favoured by nature with a genius of uncommon amph- 
tude ; vet, m their early y«ars, and first attempts of sd* 
enoe, this was but limited and narrow in comparison of 
what they attained at kst. But how vast and capedbos 
were those powers which they afterward acquired br 
patieni attention and watchful observation^ b|rthepQT8iitt 
of clear ideas, and a regular method of thinking ! 

VI. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and 
capacity of mind is. a perusal of di$cult entangled ques- 
tions, and of the solution of them in an]f science. Speen- 
lative and casuistical divinity will furnish us with many 
such cases and controversies. There are some sueh diffi- 
culties in reoonciling several parts of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, relating to the Jewish law and the Ghnstian g08]|el, 
a hapi^ solution whereof will require such an extensive 
view of things, and the reading of these happy solirtions 
will en]ai]ge tfaos Acuity in younger students. In monl 
and political subjects. Pufiendoif s Law of Natine md 
NatienSi and seveial aeteiminations therein, wiU promste 
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the sKBke am|ilitiide of mind. Aa attendance mi pofalie 
trials and arguments in the dvil courts of justice will be 
of flood advantage for this purpose ; and after a maii has 
stuoied the eeneral principles of the law of nature and the 
laws of Enuand, in proper' books, the reading thie reports 
of adjudged cases^ collected by meii of great sagacity and 
judgment, will nchly improre his mind toward acquir- 
ing this desirable amplitude and extent of thought, and 
more especially in persons of that profession. 



CHAP. XVII. 

OP nonEuyviNc thb mbkobt. 

Mbhost is a distinct faculty ofv the mind of man, t<ery 
different from perception, judgment and reasoning, and its 
other powers. Then we are said to remember any thing, 
when the idea of it arises in the mind with a consciousness 
at the same time that we have had this idea before. Our 
memory is oar natural power of retaining what we learn, 
and of re(»lling it on every occasion, tiierefore we can 
n^er be said to remember any thing^ whether it be ideas or 
propositions, words or things, notions or arguments^ of 
which We faave not had some former idea or perception, 
either by sense or imagination, thought or reflection; but 
whatsoever we learn from observation, books, or convefsa- 
tioh, &c. it must all b^ laid- up and preserved in the me- 
mory, if we would make it reaily useful. 

So necessary and so excellent a &culty is the memory of 
man, that all other abilities of the mindoorrow from hence 
their beauty and perfection ; for the other capacities of the 
soul are almost useless without this. To what purpose are 
aU our labours in knowledge and wisdom, if we want me- 
mory to preserve and use what we have acquired 7 What 
sigmfy all other intellectual or spiritual improvements, if 
they are lost as soon as they are obtained ? It is memory 
aJone that enriches the mind, by preserving what our Isdttonr 
and industry daily collect. ' In a word, there can he neither 
knowledge, nor arts, nor sciences, without memory ; nor 
can there oe any improvement oi mankind in virtue or 
nofids, or the practioe of religion, without the assistanoe 
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oftUspovcr. Without B Mni wy the wl of 
DMO vooU be but a poor, desdtote, naked bon^j wHh aa 
creriasling fabmk spread oner it, except the fleeting ideas 
ol the present moniettt. 

Memoiy is Tery asefid to those who speak as veil as to 
those who learn ; it assists the teacher and the orator as 
well as the sdiolar or the hesier. The best speeches and 
iastmetions are almost lost, if those who hear than im- 
mediately forget them. Ana those who are called to speak 
in public are much better heard and accepted when they 
can deliver their discourse by the help of hvely genius and 
a ready memory, than when they are forced to r^ui all 
that they would communicate to their hearers. Reading 
is certainly a heavier way of the conveyance of our senti- 
ments ; and there are very few mere mders who have the 
felicity of penetrating the soul, and awakening (he passions 
of thme who hear, oy such arace and power of oiatory, 
as the man who seems to talk evny word from his very 
heart, and pours out the riches of his own knowledge upoo 
the people round about him by the help of a free and copi- 
ous memory. This gives life and spirit to every thibg 
that is ^ken, and has a natural tendency to make a decsper 
impressicm cm the minds of men: it awidcens the dullest 
spirits, causes them to receive a discourse with more aflfec- 
tion and pleasure, and adds a singular grace and excellency 
both to toe person and his orations. 

A TOod judgment and a good memory are very different 
qualificatious. A person nuiy have a y&rr strongj capa- 
cious, and retentive memory, where the judgment is very 
poor and weak ; as sometimes it happens in those who are 
but one degree above an idiot, who have manifested an 
amazinff stren^ and extent of memory, but have hardly 
been i^ie to jom or disjoin two or three ideas in a wise 
and happy manner, to make a solid rational proposition. 

There nave been instances of others who have had but 
a very tolerable power of memory, yet their judgment has' 
been of a much superior degree, just and wise, solid and 
excellent. 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that where a hapOT me- 
mory is found in any person, there is one good foundation • 
laid for a wise and lust jud^ent of things, wheresoever 
the natural genius oas any thing of sagacity and bright^ 
ness to make a right use of it. A good judgment must 
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always in some measure depend upon a surYey and com- 
parison of several things together m the mind, and deter- 
mining the truth of some doubtful |>ropo6ition ay that sur- 
vey and comparison. When the mind hasj as it were, 'set 
all those various objects present before it which are neces- 
sary to form a true proposition or judgment concerning any 
thing, it then determines that such and such ideas are to 
be joined or disjoined, to be affijpmed or denied ; and this 
in a consistency and correspondence with all those other 
ideas or propositions which any way relate or belong to 
the same subject. Now there can be no such comprenCB- 
sive survey of many things without a tolerable degree of 
memory; it is by reviewing things past we learn to judge 
of the future : and it happens sometimes that if one need- 
ful or important object or idea be absent, the judgment 
concerning the thing inquired will thereby become false 09^ 
mistaken. 

You will inquire then, How comes it to pass that there 
are some persons who appear in the world of Business, as 
well as in the world of learning, to have a good judgment, 
and have acquired the just character of prudence and wis- 
dom, and yet have neitner a very bright genius or si^city 
of thought, nor a very happy memory, so that they canndt 
set before tneir minds at (mce a large scene of ideas in order 
to pass a judgment ? 

Now we may learn from Penseroso some account of this 
difficulty. You shall scarcely ever find this man forward 
in judgmg and determining tnii^ proposed to him ; but 
he always takes tim^j^nd delays, and suspends, and pon- 
ders maturely, beforene passes lus judgment: then he 
practises a. stow meditation, ruminates on the subject, and 
thus perhaps in two or three nights and days rouses and 
awakens those several ideas, one after another, as he can, 
which are necessary in order to judee aright of the thing 
proposed, and makes them pass before his review in suc- 
cession : this he doth to relieve the want both of a quick 
sagacity of thought, and of a ready memory and speedy 
recollection : and this caution and practice lays the foun- 

^ dation of his just judgment aild wise conduct. He surveys 

'well before he judges. 

Whence I cannot but take occasion to iniisr dne good rule 
of advice to persons of higher as well as lower genius, and 
of large as well as narrow memories, viz. l&t they do 

H 
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not too hfljstily pronoat^ce conjceming matten of doubt or 
iiiqairy, where, there is not an urgent necessity tif present 
action. The bns^ht geuius is ready to be 30 forwiard as 
often betrays itself into great errors m judgment, speech, 
and conduct^ without a continual guara upon itself, ana 
using the bridle of the tongue. And it is by this delay 
and precaution that many a person of much lower natural 
abilities shall often excel persons of the brightest genius in 
wisdom and prudence. 

It is often found that a fine Renins has but a feeble 
memory : for where the genius is ori^t, and the imagina< 
. tion vivid, the power 01 memory may be too much neg- 
lected, ana lose its improvement. An active fancy readily 
w^nd^rs over a> multitude of objects, and is continuallv 
entertaining itself with new flying images ; it runs through 
6, number x)f new scenes or new pages with pleasure, mat 
without due attention, and seldom suffers itself to dwell 
long enough upon any one of them to make a deep impres* 
sion thereof upon the mind, and commit it to lasting remem- 
brance. This is one plain and obvious reason why there 
are some persons of very bright parts ' and active spirits, 
who have out short and narrow powers of remembrance ; 
' for, liaving riches of their own thoy are not solicitous to 
borrow. ' ^ 

And as such a quick and various fancy and invention 
may be some hindrance to the attention and memory, «o 
a mind of a good retentive ability, and which is ever 
crowding its memory with things which it learns and reads 
continuGuly, may prevent, restrain and cramp the inven- 
tion itself. The memory of Lectorides^ is ever ready, 
upon edl occasions, to offer to his mind something out or 
other men's writings or conversations, and is presenting 
him with the thougnts of other persons perpetually .* thus 
the man who had naturally a gfood flowing invention, does 
not sufier himself to pursue his own thoughts. Some per- 
sons who have been blest by nature with sagacity ana no 
contemptible genius, have too often forbid^the exercise of 
it, by t3^g themselves down to the memory of the volumes 
they have read, and the sentiments of oth^r men contained 
In them. 

Whore the memory has been ahnost constantly employ. 
ijEiSi itself in scraping; together new acquirements, and where 
there has not been a ju^yment sufficient to dtstinfoish wbAt 
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thingfs were fit to be recommeDded and treasured up in the 
memory, and what things were idle, useless, or needless, 
the mina has been filled with a wretched heap and hotch- 
potch of words or ideas, and the soul may be said to have 
nad large possessions, but no true riches» . 

I have read in some^ of Mr. JVIiltoo's writings a very 
beautiiul simile, whereby he represents the books of the 
Fathers, as they are called in the Christian Church. 
Whatsoever, saith he, Old Time with his huge drag-net 
has conveyed down to us along the stream of aees, whether 
it be shells or shell-fish, jeweiS or pebbles, sticKs pr straws, 
sea-weeds or mud, these are the ancients, these are the 
&thers. The case is much the same with the memorial 
possessions of the g^reatest part of mankind. A few useful ^ 
things, perhaps, mixed and confounded with many trifles, 
and all manner of rubbish fill up their memories, and com- 
pose their intellectual possessions. It is a great happi- 
ness therefore to distinguish things fright, and to' lay up 
nothing in the memory out what has some just value m it, 
and is worthy to be numbered as a part of our treasure. 

Whatever improvements arise to the mind. of man from 
the wise exercise of his own reasoning powers, these may 
be called his proper manufactures; and whatsoever m 
borrows from abroad, these may be termed his foreign 
trea^res; both together make a wealthy and a happy 
mind. 

How many excellent judgments and reasonings are 
framed in tfie mind of a man of wisdom and study in a 
length of years ? How many worthy and admirable notions 
has he been possessed of in his life, both bv his own rea- 
sonings, and by his prudent and laborious collections in the 
oourse of his reading? But alas! how many thousands 
of them vanish away again, and are lost in empty air, for 
want of a stronjger and mote retentive memory ? When < 
a young practitioner in the law was once said to contest a 
point of debate with that great lawyer in the last ajge, 
Seraeant Maynard, he is reported to nave answered him, 
'^ Alas ! young man, I have forgot much more law than 
ever thou hast learnt or read." 

What an unknown and unspeakable happiness would it 
be to a man of judgment, and who is engaged in the pursuit 
of Imowledge, if he had but a power of stamping all hiii 
own best sentiments upon his memory in some mdeliblo 
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characters; and if he cotdd hut imprint erery valiiahle 
MKragranh and sentim^it of the most excellent anthois he 
has reaa upon his mind, with the same speed and fkcility 
with which he read them I If a man of ffood genius ana 
sagacity could hut retain and surrey all those numerous, 
those wise and beautiful ideas at once, which haye eTer 
passed through his thoughts upon any one subject, how 
admirably would he be furnished to pass a iust judgment 
about all present objects and occurrences I What a glorious 
^itertainment and pleasure would fiU and felicitate his 
spirit, if he could grasp all these in a single surrey, as the 
skilful eye of a painter runs over a fine and complicate 
piece of nistorv wrought by the hand of a Titian or a Ba- 
pfaaei, views the whole scene at once, and feeds himself 
wiUi the extensive delight ! But these are joys that do 
not belong to mortality. 

Thus far have I inaul^d some loose and unconnected 
thoughts and remarks with regard to the different powers 
of wit, memory, and judgment. For it wai veiy difficult 
to throw them into a regular form or method without more 
room. Let us now with more regularity treat' of the me- 
mory alone. 

Tnough the memory be a natural ftcultjr of the mind of 
man, and belongs to spirits' which are not incarnate^ yet it 
is ^atly assisted or hindered, and much diversified by the 
bram or the animal nature, to which the soul is united in 
this present state. But what part of the brain that isu 
wherein the ima^s of things lie treasured up, is very hard 
for us to determine with certainty. It is most probable 
that those very fibres, pores, or traces, of the brain, which 
assist at the mvt idea or perception of any object, are the 
same which assist also at the recollection of it : and then 
it will follow that the memory has no special part of the 
brain devoted to its own service, but uses all those parts in 
general which subserve our sensations, as well as our< 
uiinking and. reasoning powers. 

As the memory grows and improves in yoon^ persone 
from their chHdlMXxi, and decays in old age, so it may be 
increased by the art of labour, and nroper exercise, or it 
may be iigured and quite spoiled by sloth, or by a disease, 
or a stroke on the he^d. There are some reasonings oo 
this subject which make it evident that the goodness of e 
memory depoids in a great degree upon tlra coosisteiice 



and the temperature of that peit of the brain vhich is 
appointed to assist the exennse of all our sensible and 
intellectual faculties. 

So for instance in children; they perceiye and, forget a 
hundred things in an hour : me brain is so soft that it 
rqceives inunedmtely all the impressions like water or 
liquid mud. and retains scarcely any of them; all the 
traces, forms, or images which are drawn there, are imme- 
diately effiused, or closed up again, as though you wrote 
with your finger on the surface of a river or on a vessel 
of oil. 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a veij foeble 
remembrance of things that were done of late, i. e. the 
same day, or week, or year ; the brain iis grown so hard, 
that the present images or strokes make little or no im- 
pression, and therefore they immediately vanish : Prisco, 
mhis seventy-eighth year, will tell long stories of things 
done when he was in the battle at the BOyne, almost finy 
Tears ago, and. when he studied at Oxford seven years 
before ; for those impressions were made when^ the brain 
was more susceptive of them; they have been deejAy' 
engraven at the proper season, and therefore they remain. 
But words or things which he lately spoke or dia, they are 
immediately forgotten, because the Drain is now grown 
more dry and solid in its consistence, and receives not 
much more impressions than if you wrote with your finger 
on a floor of clay, or a plasterej wall. \ ■ 

But in the middle stage of life, or it iQay be from fifteen 
to fifty years of age, the memo^ is generally in its hap- 
piest state, the brain easily receives and long retains the 
images ana traces which are impressed upon it, and the 
natural spirits are mote actiye to range these little infinite 
unknown figures of things in their proper cells or cavities, 
to jmreserve and recollect them. ^• 

Whatsoever therefore keeps the brain in its best tem- 
per, and consistence, may be a help to preserve the memo- 
ry ;, but ekcess of wine, or luxury of any kind, as well as 
excess in the studies of learning, or the business of life, 
may overwhelm the memory by overstraining ai^d weaken- 
ing the fibres of the brain, over-wasting the spirits, injur- 
ing the true consistence of that tender substance, arid con- 
founding the images that are laid up there. 

A good memory has these severed. quatificatioas. I, It 
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is ready to receiye and adinlt, with great ease, the various 
ideas both of words and tning[8 which are learned or 
taught. 2. It is large and cojnoos to treasure up these 
ideas in great numMr andyaiietr. 3. It is strong and 
durable to retain for a considerable time those woras or 
thoughts which are committed to it. 4. It is &ithful and 
active to sugspst and recollect, upon every proper occasion, 
all those words or thouG;hts which have been recommended 
to its care, or treasured up in it. ' 

Now in every one of these qualifications a memmymay 
be injured, or may be improved ; yet I shall not insist dis- 
tinctly on these particulars, but only in general propose a 
few rules or directions whereby this noble faculty ol me- 
mory, in ^1 its branches and qualifications, may be pre- 
served or assisted, and show what are the jNtuitices that 
both by reason and experience have been found of happy 
influence to this purpose. 

There is one great and general direction which belongs 
to the improvement of other powers as well as of the me- 
mory^ and that is, to keep it always in due and proper 
exercise. Many acts by degrees form a habit, and thereby 
the ability or power is strengthened, and made more 
ready to appear aeain in action. Our memories should be( 
used and mured irom childhood to bear a moderate quan- 
tity of knowledse let mto them early, and they will thereby 
beconie strong lor use and service. As any umb well and 
duly exercised grows stronger, the nerves of the body are 
corroborated thereby. Milo took up a calf, and daily car- 
ried it on his shoulders ; as the calf ffrew, his strength 
grew also, and he at last arrived at firmness of joints 
enough to bear the bull. 

Our memories will be in a great measure moulded and 
formed, improved or injured, according to the exercise of 
them. If we never use them, they will be almost lost. 
Those who are wont to converse or read about a few 
things only, will retain but a few in their memory : those 
who are used to remember things but for an hour, and 
charge their memories with it no longer, will retain 
them but an hour before they vanish. And let words be 
remembered as well as things, that so you may acquire a 
oopia verborum as weU as rerum, and be more ready to 
ezporess your mind on all occasions. 

Tet there should be a caution given in some cases : tha 
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nemott of't child or any inffarm person thcNild not be o«er« 
bmndened ; for a limb or a ioilit may be oTerstrainpd by 
being too much loaded, ana its natural power neyer be 
recovered. Teachers snould wisely jndge of the power 
and constitution of youth, and impose no more on them 
than they are able to bear with cheerfulness and improTe- 
ment. 

And particularly they should take care that the memory 
of the learner be not too mucb crowded with a tumultuous 
heap or oyerbearing multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time ; this is the way to remember nothing ; one idea 
effaces another. An over-greedy grasp does not retain the 
largest handful. . But it is the exercise of memory with a 
due moderation^ that is one general rule towards the im- 
provement of it. 

The particular rules are such as these : 

1 . Due attention and diligence to learn and know things 
which we would commit to our remembrance, is a rule of 
creat necessity in this case. When the attention is strongly 
fixed to any particular subject, all that is' said concernmg 
it makes a deeper impression upon the mind. There are 
some persons who complain they cannot remember divine 
or human discou^s wniclkthev hear, when in truth their 
thoughts are wandering half the time, or they hear with 
such coldness and incufCerency, and a trifUng temper of 
spirit, that it is no wonder the things which are read or 
spoken make but a slight impression on the brain, and get 
no firm footing in the seat oftnemory, but soon vanish and 
are lost. 

It is needful, therefore, if w;e would maintain a long re- 
membrance of the things which we read or hear, that we 
should engage our delight and pleasure in those subjects, 
and use the other methods which are before prescribed in 
order to fix the attention. Sloth, indolence, and idleness, 
will no more bless the mind with intellectual riches, than 
it will fill the hand with gain, the field with com, or the 
purse with treasure. 

Let it be added also, that not only the slothful and the 
negligent deprive themselves of proper knowledge for the 
flimiture of their memory, but such, as appear to have active 
sp»irits, who are ever skimming oVer the surface of thinss 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. 
Yario will spend whole mornings in runnmg over loose and 
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uaomaeK^ pAges, and with fresh cariosity is ever glaadogr 
over new wOnte and ideas that strike his present $uicy ; he 
is fluttering ovex a thousand objects of art» and science, 
and yet treasures up but little knowledge. There must be 
the labour and the diligence of close attention to particular 
subjects of thought uid inquiry, which only can imprees 
•what we read or think of upon the remembering faculty in 
man. 

2. Clear and distinct apprehension of the things which 
we cpmmit to memory, is necessary in order to make them 
stick and dwell there. If we would remember words, or 
learn the names of perscms or things, w6 should have them 
recommended to pur memory by a clear and distinct pro- 
nunciation, spelling, or writing. If we would treasure up 
the ideas of things, notions, propositions, arguments, ana 
(Sciences, these should be recomm^ded also to our memory 
by a clear and distinct perception of them. Faint, glim- 
mering, and confused ideas, will vanish like images seen 
in twmght. Eveiy thing which we learn should be con- 
veyed to the understanding in the plainest expressions, 
without any ambiguity, that we may.not mistake what we 
desire to remember. This is a general rule, whether we 
would employ the memory about words, or. things though 
it must be confessed that inere sounds and wordsjaremuch 
harder to get by heart than the knowledge of litings and 
real ima^s. 

For this reason take heed (as I have often before warned) 
that you do not take up with words instead of things, nor 
mere sound instead of^real sentiments and ideas. Many 
a lad forgets what had been taught him, merely because he 
never well understood it ; he never clearly and distinctly 
took in the meaning of those sounds and syllables wb*.c^ 
he was required to get by heart. 

This is one true reasOn why boys make so poor a profi- 
ciency in learning the Latin tonc^e undeic masters vrho 
teach them by grammars and rules written in Latin, of 
which I have spoken before. And this is a common case 
with children when they learn their catechisms in their 
early days. The language and the sentiments conveyed in 
those catechisms are far above the understanding of crea- 
tures of that age, and they have nO tolerable ideas nnder 
the words, tiiis makes the answers much harder to be 
remembered, and in truth they learn nothing bat words 
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without ideas ; end if they ai« ever so ))erf^ in lepeittuig 
Ihe woidS) yet they know nothing of divini^. ' 

And for this retiscMi it is a necessary m» in ttoehing 
ehildren the princi'ples of religion, that they should be 
expressed in very plain, easy, and familiar wcusds, brought 
as low as jMssibte down to tneir undentandings, according 
to their different ages and cajpacities, aead thereby they wiu 
obtain some useful knowledge when the words are trea** 
sured up in their memory, bemuse at the saihe time they 
wiU treasure up those divine ideas too. 

3. Method and regularity in the things we oommit to 
Qkemory, is necessary in order to viake them take more 
effectual possession of the inind, and abide there long. As' 
much as systematical leaming is decried Inr some vain 
and humorous ^iflers of the age, it is eeitainly the happi* 
est way to furnish the mind with a titriety of knowleage. 

Whatsoever you would trust to your memory, let it oe 
disposed in a. proper method, connected well together, and 
xisferred to distinct and particular heads or elasses, both 
general and particular. An apothecary's boy will much 
sooner ieani all the medicines m his master's shop, when 
they are ranged in boxes or on, shelves acconding to their 
distinct natures, whether Wrbs, drugs, or minerals, whe- 
Iher leaves or roots, whether chemieal or galenical pre- 
parationssi, whether simple or compound, ^., and when 
they are placed in some order according to their nature, 
their fluidity, or their consistence. &c., u phials, bottles^ 
gallipots, cases, drawers, &c. So the genealogy of a family 
& more easily learnt when jou begin at some great-grand- 
father as, the root, end distinguish the stock, the large 
houghs, the lesser branehes, the twigs, and the buds, ^1 
you come down, to the present infants ot the house. And 
indeed all sorts of arts and sciences taught in a method 
something of this kmd are mwe happily cominitted to the 
mind or menx)ry« 

I migl4 ^ve another plain simile to confirm the truth of 
this. What horse and carriage ean take up and bear away 
all the Tarious rude and un^eldy loppings of a Iwanchy 
tree at once ? But if they are ^ divided yet further, so a« 
to be laid close, and bound up in a more uniform manner 
into several faggots, perhaps tluMse loppings may be all 
carried as one single load or burden. 

The mutual dependence of things on each other lielpt 

H2 
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tfa6 memoTf of both. A wim connexion of the parts of n 
discourse in a rational inethod gives great advantage to 
the reader or hearer, in oitier to his remembrance of it. 
Therefore many maUjiematical demonstrations in a lo^ 
train may be remembered much better than a heap of sen- 
tences vTiich haje no connexion. The book of ^overba, 
at least from the tenth chapter and onwards, is raooh 
harder to remember than the book of Psalms, for this rea- 
son; and some Christians have told me that they remember 
what is written in the. Epistle to the Romans, and that to 
the Hebrews, much better than many others of the sacred 
Epistles, because there is ifiore exact method and con- 
nexion observed in them. 

He that would learn to remember a sermon which he 
hears, should acquaint himself by degrees with tht 
method in which the several important parts of it are 
deUvered. It is a certain fault in a multitude of preachers^ 
that they utterly neglect method in their harangues ; or at 
least they refuse to render their method visible and sensi* 
ble to the hearers. One would be tempted to think it was 
for fear lest their auditors should remember too much of 
their sermons, and prevent their preaching them three or 
four times over : but I have candour enough to persuade 
m3rself, that the true reason is, they imagine it to be a 
more modish way of preaching without particulars ; ! am 
sure its a much more useless one. And it would be of 
great advantage both to the speaker and hearer to have 
discourses for the puhnt cast into a plain and easy method, 
and the reasons or inferences rangecTin a proper order, ana 
that under the words, first, secondly, and thirdly, however 
they may be now fimcied to sound unpolite or unfashiona* 
ble : but Archbishop Tillotsondid not think so in his days. 

4. A frequent review, and careful repetition of tb^ things 
we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a narrow 
compass for this end, has a great influence to fix them in 
the memory; thoefore it is that the rules of grammar, 
and useful examples of the variation of woitls and the 
peculiar forms of speech in any language, are sa ofVen atp- 
pointed by the master as lessons for the scholars to be fre- 
vuently repealed ; and they are contracted into tables for 
naqnenl review, that what is not jBxed in the mind at first, 
may be stamped upon the memory by m perpetual mmy 
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BepetitiooL is so venr useiiil a practice, that Mbsbum, 
eTen firom lus youth to Eis^ old a^. never lead a book with- 
out making some small points, dashes or hooks, in the 
margin, to mark what parts o^ the discourse were poroper 
for a review : and when he came to the end of a section or 
chai>ter, he always shut his book, and recollected all the 
aentiments or expressions he hadr remarked, so that he 
could give a tolenble analysis and abstract of every trea- 
tise he had read, just after ne had finished it. Thence he 
became so well mimished with a rich variety of knowlec^e, 

•Even .when a person is hearing a sermon or a lecture, ne 
may give his thoughts leave now and then to step back so 
£Bur as to recollect the several heads of it from the begin- 
ning, two or three times before the lecture or sermon is 
finished : the omission or the loss of a sentence ot two 
among the amplifications is richly compensated by pre- 
serving in the mind the method and order of the whole dis^ 
course in the most important branches of it. 

If we would fix in the memory the discourses we hear, 
or what we design to speak, let us idistract them into btief 
compend^, and review them often. I^awyers and divines 
have need of such assistances : they write down ^hort notes 
or hints of the principal heads of what they desire to com^ 
mit ^0 ^heir memory in order to preach or plead, for such 
abstracts and epitomes may be reviewed much sooner, and 
the several amplifying sentmients or sentences will be more 
easily invented or recollected in their proj^r places. The 
art of short-hand is excellent use for this as well as for 
i)ther purposes. It must be acknowledged, that those who 
scarcely ever take a pen in their hand to write short notes 
or hints of what they are to speak or learn, who never try 
to cast things into method, or to contract the survey of them 
in (Mder to commit them to their memory, had ne^ to have 
a double degree of that natural power of retaining and 
recollecting what they read, or hear, or intend to sp^. 

Do not plange yourself into other business or studies, 
amusements or recreations, immediately after you have 
attended upon instruction, if you can well a^oid it. Get 
time if possible to recollect the things you have heard, that 
they may not be washed all away firom the mind by a tor- 
rent of other occurrences or engagements, nor lost in Uie 
crowd or clamour of other loud or impo|tunate afiairs. 

'talking over the things which you nave read with your 
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^companions on the fihit proper opportunit5^^u have for it, 
is a most useful manner of review or repetition, in order to 
!fix them upon tbe mind. Teach them to your vounger 
friends, in order to estahlishyour own knowledge while you 
communicate it to thett. The animal parts of yoUr toB^oe 
and of your ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, will 
all join together to help the memory. Hermetas studied 
hard in a remote comer Of the land, and in solitude, yet he 
became a very learned man. He seldom was so happy as 
to enjoy suitable society alt home', and therefore he ttuked 
over to the fields and tiie woods in the evening what he 
had been reading in the day, and found so considerable 
advantage by this practice that he recommended it to all 
his friends, since he could set his probatum to it for seven^ 
teen years. 

6. Pleasure and delight in the things we learn give great 
assistance towards ^e remembrance of them. Whatsoever 
therefore we desire that a child should commit to his 
•memory, make it as pleasant to him as possible^ endea- 
vour to search his genius and his temper, and let him take 
-in the instructions you fgive him, or the lessons you appoint 
him, as far as may oe, m a way suited to his natural mcli- 
nation. Fabellus would never learn any moral lessons till 
they were moulded into the form of some fiction or fable 
like those of JSsop, or till they put on the appearance of 
a parable, like those wherein our blessed Saviour taught 
the igporant ^i^orld : then he remembered well the emblema- 
tical instructions that were given him, and learnt lo prac- 
tise the moral sense and meaning of them. Young Specto- 
rius was taught virtue by setting before him a variety of 
examples of me various good qualities in human life ; and 
he was appointed daily to repeat some story of this kind 
out of Valerius Maximus. The same lad was early in- 
structed to avoid the common vices and follies of youth 
in the same manner. This is akin to the method whereby 
the Lacedaemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkenness and intemperance, viz. by bringing a drunken 
man into their company, and showing them what a beast 
he had made of faimseU. Such visible and sensiUe forma 
of instruction will nuike long and useful impressions upon 
the memory. 

Children may be taught to remember many thing* in a 
%ay of spoft and ^y. Somt yonng creatures have learnt 
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their letteia and syUaUes, aod the proaottneiiig and speB- 
in^ of words.' by havings them pasted or written upon many 
little flat tablets or dies. Some have been taught vocabula- 
ries of different languages, jiaving a woxd in one tonirae 
written on one side of these tablets, and the same word in 
another tongoe on the other side '61 them. 

There mi^ht be also many entertaining oontrirances for 
the instruction of children in several things relating to geo> 
T^etTji geography and astronomy, in such allunn? and 
illusory metnods, which would make « most ligreeable and 
lasting impression on their minds. 

6. The memory of useful things mtty receive considerable 
aid 'if thfey are thrown into verse : for the numbers and 
measures, and rhyme, according to the poesy of different 
lanettages, have a considerable influence upon mankind, 
both to make them receive with mdre ease tne thiiigs pro- 
posed to their observation, and preserve them longer in 
their remembrance. How nmny are there of the common 
afikirs of human life whiph have been taught in early 
years by the help of rhyme,, and have been lise nails fas- 
tened in a sure place, and riveted by daily use ? 

So the nuid[>er of the days of each month are engraveii 
on the memory of thousanas by these four lines : 

Thirty days hath Sejptember, 
June, and April, ana November ; 
February twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 

So lads have been taught frugality by surveying and 
fudging of their own expenses by these three lines : 

Compute the pence but of one day's expence, 
So many pounds, and' angels, groats, and pence, 
Are qpent in one whole year's circumference. 

For the number of days in onei year is three hundred 
and sixty-five, which number of pence makes one pound, 
one angel, one groat, and one penny. 

So luive the rules of health been prescribed in the book 
called Schola Salemitani, and many a plerson has pre- 
served himself doubtless from evening gluttony, and the 
pains and diseases consequent upon it, oy these two lines s 

Ex magna oona sumiacho fit maxiraa posna; 
Utsisnocta Isvifl, fit tibi osnabrBvis, 
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fiiii^lliilftocl : 

Tube easy all night 
Let your supper be li^bt, 
Or else you'll complam 
'' Of a stomach in pain. 

And a hundred proverbial sentences in various langwago 
are formed into rhyme or a verse, whereby they are made 
to stick upon the memory of old and young. 

It is fipom this principle that moral rules have been cast 
into a poetic mould from all antiauity. , So the eoldea 
verses of the Pythagoreans in Greek ; Cato's disticns Pe 
Moribus in Latm ; Lilly's precepts to scholars called dui 
Mihi, with many others : and this has been done with very 
good success. A ^ne or two of this kind recurring on the 
meitiory, have often gOaided youth fronf a temptation to 
vice and folly, as well as put them in mind of their present 
duty. 

It is for this r^kson also that the genders, declensions, 
and variations of nouns and verbs have been taught in 
verse, by those who have complied with the prejumce of 
long custom^ to teach English children the Latin tongue 
by rules written in Latin : and truly thosiB rude hteps of 
words and terminations of an unknown tongue would nave 
never been so happily learned by heart by a hundred thou- 
sand boys without this smoothmg artifice ; nor indeed do 
I know any thing else that can be said with good reason 
to excuse or relieve the obvious absurdities of this practice. 

When you would remember new thin^ or words, endea- 
vour to associate and connect them with some words or 
things which you have well known before, and which are 
fixed and established in your memory. This associatitHi 
of ideas is of jg;reat importance and force; and may be of 
excellent nse m many mstances of human life. One idea 
whidi is familiar to the mind, connected with others which 
ore new and strange, will bring those new ideas into easy 
remembrance. Moronides had got the first hundr|ed lines 
of Virgil's .^eis printed upon nis memory so perfectly, 
that he knew not only the oraer and number of every verse 
from one to a hundred in perfection, but the order ana num- 
ber of every word in eacn verse also ; and by this means 
he would undertake to remember two or three hundred 
names of persons or things by some rational or fuitastic 
connexion qetw!^^n spi^e wQra in ^e yerse, and some let- 
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ter, sylUble, property, or accident of the name or thine to 
be remembered) even though thtj had been repeated out 
once or twice at most in his hearing. Animato practised 
much the same art of memory, by getting the Latm names 
of twenty-two animals into his nead according to the 
alphabet, viz. asinus, basiliscus, canis, drachio, elepbas, 
feus, gryphns^ hircus, juvencus, leo, mulus, noctua, ovis, 
panthera, quadrupes, rhinoceros, simia, taurus, ursus. 
xiphas, hyaena or yaena, zibetta. Most of these he divided 
also into fom* parts, viz. head and body, feet, fins or wings, 
and tail, and by some arbitrary or chrnierical attachment 
of each of these to a word or thing, which he desired to 
remember, he coniihitted them to the eare of his memory, 
and that with good success. 

It is also by this association of ideas that we may better 
imprint any new idea upon the meinory, by joining with it 
some circumstance of the time, place, company, &c. wherein 
we first observed, heard, or learned it. Ii we would re- 
cover an absent iaea, it is useful to recollect those circam- 
stancefi of time, place, &c. The substance will many times 
be recovered and brought to the thoughts by recoHecting 
the shadow : a man recurs to our fancy by remembering 
his garment, his size or stature, his office or employment, 
9ui. A beast, bird^ or fish, by its colour, fi^re, or motion, 
by the cage, or courtyard, or cistern wherem it was kept. 

To this head also we may refer that remembrance of 
names and things which may be derived from our recollec- 
tion of their likeness to other things which we kno w : either 
their resemblance in name, character, form, accident, or 
any thine that belongs to tnem. An idea or word wmch 
has beeniost or for^tten has been often recovered by hitting 
upon some other kmdred word or idea which has the nearest 
resemblance to it, and that in the letters, syllables, or sound 
of- the name, as well as properties of the thing. 

If we woiud remember Hippocrates, or Galen, or Para- 
celsus, think of a physician's name be«uming with H, 6, 
or P. If we will remember Ovidius NksOy we may npre- 
sent a man with a great nose ; if Plato, we may think upon 
a ptf^rson with large shoulders ; if Crispus, we shall fucy 
ttiother with caned hair ; and so of other things. 

Amd sometimes ji new or strange idea may be fixed in 
the memory by considering its contranr or opposite. So if 
ire caimoi nit <a the wora Goliath, toe remembranoe of 
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David may recover it; or the name of a TrojiMi ipay fet^ 
recorered oy thinking <^a Greek, &c. 

8. In such cases wherein it may be done, seek after a 
local memory, or a remembrance of what you have read hy: 
the side or ip&se Vhere it is written or printed ; whether t^ 
right or the left, whether at the top, the middle, or th«i 
bottom ; whether at the beginning ot a chapter or a para-^ 
g^ph, or the end of it. It has been some advantage, for 
this reason, to accustom one's self to books of the same 
edition :- and it has been of constant and special use to. 
divines and private Christians to be fumishea with several 
Bibles of the same edition, that wheresoever they are, 
whether in th^ir chamber, parlour, qr study, in the younger, 
or elder years of life, they may find the cht^pters and verses 
standing in the same parts of the page. 

This id also, a great conveniency to be observed by 
prihters in the new editions of grammars, psfdms, Testa- 
ments, &c. to print every chapter, paiagraph, or. verse, in 
the same part of the page as the ibrmer^ that soitniar 
yield a happv assistance to those voimg learneps who find, 
and even feel, the advantage of a loc^i memory. 

9. Let every thing we desire to remember be fairly and 
distinctly written and divided into periods, with large cha« 
racters m the be^nning, for by ^pis means we shiBdl the 
more readily imprmt. the matter and words on our minds, 
and recollect them with a glance, the morerentarkabie the 
writing appears to the eye, This sense conveys the ideai^ 
to the Taney better tnan any other ; ^d what we have seen 
is not so soon forgotten as ^hat we have only heard. 
What Horace affirms of the mind or passions may be said 
also of the memory : 

Begnius irritant smiraos demiss^ jper aurem, 
Quam quffi sunt ocuiis ^I^cta nd^Iibo^ ec qutt 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

Applied thus in English : , 

Soundis wtiich addrees the ear are kwt and die 
In one short hour: but that which strikes the eye 
Ltres long upon the mind ^ the faithful si^ht 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of hght 

For the assistance of w;eak memories,. the first lett^ or 
words of every period, in every page, may be writien in 
distinct colours ; yellow, green, red, black, &c. and if you 
observe the same order of colqurs in thQ foUoi^ring.sen^ 
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lenoes, it will be Still the bettor. This will make a greater 
impression, and may much ^d the memory. 

Under this head we may take notice or the advantage 
wluch the memory gains by having the sereral objects of 
our learning drawn out into schemes and . tables ; matters 
of mathematical science and natural philosophy are not 
only let into the nnderstanding, but preserred in the me- 
mory by figures and diagrams. The situation of the several 
parts ox the earth are better learned by one day's conversing 
with a map or a sea-chart, than by merely reading the 
description of their situation a hundred times over in books 
of ^[eography^ So the constellations in astronomy, and 
their position in the heavens, are more easily remembered 
by hemispheres of the stars well drawn. It is by having 
such sort of memorials, figures, and tables, hung round our 
studies or places of residence or resort, that our memory 
of these things will be greatly assisted and improved, as I 
have shown at large in the twentieth chapter, of the use of 
sciences. 

I might add here also, that once writing over what we 
design to remember, and giving due attention to what we 
write^ will fix it more in the mind than reading it five times. 
And in the same manner, if we had a nlan of the naked 
lines of longitude and latitude prejectea on the meridian 
printed f6r this use, a learner nught much more speedily 
advance himself in the knpwledge of seography by his own 
drawing the figures of aU the parts of the world upon it by 
imitaticm,. than by many days' survey of a map of the 
world so printed. — ^The same also may be said concerning 
the constellations of heaven, drawn Dy the learner on a 
naked projection of the circles of the sphere upon the plane 
of the equator. . 

10. It nas. sometimes been the practice of men to im- 
print names or sentences en their memory by taking the 
first letters- of every word of that sentence, or of those 
names, and making a new word out of them. So the name 
of the Maccabees is borrowed from the first letters of the 
Hebrew words, which make that sentence "Mi Camoka 
Bealim Jehovan," i. e. Who is like thee among the gods 7 
which was written on their bannersr Jesus Christ our 
Qaviour has been called a fish, in the Greek IXeYZ, W the 
fiithers, because these are the first letters of those dhreek 
words, Jesus Chriit, Qod's Son, the Sftvionr. So the word 
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yHh^pfiHt tMcbet «s to remonber Uia onkr of the aevca 
original ooloun, as they appear by the snnbeama cast 
throuirh a prism, on white paper, or formed by the sim in 
a rainbow, aooording to the oifferent refiangibility of the 
rays, viz. violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, oranse, and red. 

in this manner ik^ Hebrew grammarians teach their stu- 
dents to remember the letters which change their natural 
pronunciatibn by the inscription of a dagesh, by gathering 
these six letters, beth. gimel, daloth, caph, phe, and than, 
into the word Begadcnephat ; and that tney mieht not for* 
get the letters named quiescent, viz. a, h, v, ana i. they are 
Joined in the Word Ahevi. So the universal ana' particu- 
lar propositions in logic are remembered by the words Bar- 
bara, Cel^nt, Darii, &c. 

Other artifiqal helps to memory may be just mentioned 
here. 

Dr. Grey, in Jiiis book called Memoria Technica, has ex- 
dianged the figures 1,2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, for some conso- 
nants, b, d, t, 1, 1, y, p, k, n, and some vowels, a, e, i, o- u, 
and several diphtnopks,- and thereby formed woids that 
denote numbers, whicn may be more easily remembered : 
and Mr. Lowe has improvea his scheme in a small pam- 

{)hlet called Mnemonics Delineated: whereby in seven 
eagres he has comprised almost an infinity of things, in 
science and m common life, and reduced them to a sort of 
measure like Latin verse ; though the words may be sup- 
posed to be very barbarous, being such a mixture of vowels 
and consonants as are very imfit for harmony. 

But, after all, the verv writers on this subject have con- 
fessed that several of tnese artificial helps of memory are 
so cumbersome as not to be suitable to every temper or per- 
son ; nor are they of any use for the delivery of a discourse 
by memory, nor of much service in learning the sciences : 
but thev may be sometimes practised for the assisting our 
rememorance of certain sentences, numbers, or names. 



CHAP. xvra. 

' or DBTEBUmiNa a dUBSTlON. 

I. Whbk a subject is proposed to your thoughts, consi- 
der whether it be Imowabie at all, or not; and then whether 
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it be not above the reach of your inquiij and knowledge in 
the present state ; and remember, that it is a great waste of 
time to busy yourself too much among unsearcbables : the 
chief use of these studies is to keep the mind humble, by 
finding its own ignorance and weakness. 

II. Consider again whether the matter be worthy of your 
inquiry at all : and then how far it may be worthy of your 
present search and labour, according to your a^, your 
time of life, your station in tEe world, your capacity, your 
profession, your chief design and end. ' There are many 
things worth inquiry to oue man, which are not so to 
another ; and there are things that may deserve the study 
of the same person in one part of life, which would be im> 
proper or impertinent at another. To read books of the 
art of preachmg, or disputes about church discipline, are 
proper for a theological student in the end, of his acade- 
mical studies, but not at the beginning of them. To pursue 
mathematicsLl studies very largely may be usefol for a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, but not for a divme. 

III. Consider whether the subject of your inquiry be 
easy or difficult j whether you have sufficient foundation 
or skill, furniture and advantages for the pursuit of it. It 
would be madness for a young statuary to attempt at first 
to carve t Venus or a Mercury, and especially without 
proper tools. And it is equally tolly for a man to pretend 
to make great improvements in natural philosephy vnthout 
due experiments. 

rv. Consider whether the subject be any ways useful or 
not before you engage in the study of it : often put this 
question to yourselves, " Cui bono ?" To what purpose ? 
What end will it attain ? Is it for the glory of God^ for the 
good of men, for your own advantage, for the removal of, 
any natural or moral evU. for the attainment of any natural 
or moral good ?. Will tne profit be equal to the labour ? 
There are many subtle impertinences learned in the schools ; 
many painful trifles, even amohg the mathematical theorems 
and problems : many " difficiles nugse,^ or laborious follies 
of various kinds, which some ingenious men have been en- 
gaged in. A due reflection upon these things will call the 
mmd sway from vain amusements, and save much time. 

T. Consider what tendency it has to make you wiser, 
and better, as well as to make you more learned ; and those 
questions which tend to wisdom and prudence in our con- 
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duct among 'men, . as well as piety towards Giod, aro 
doubtless more important, and preferable beyond all thoae 
inquiries wbicb only improve our knowledge in men 
speculations. ^ 

YI. If the question appear to be well worth your dili- 
gent apidication, and you are furnished with the necessary 
requisites to pursue it, then consider whether it be diiessed 
np and entan&^led in more words than is needful} and con- 
tain or include more complicated ideas than is necessary ;, 
and if so, endeavour to reduce it to a ^eater simplicity 
and plainness, which will make the inquiry and argument 
easier and plainer aU the way. 

y II. If It be stated in an improp<^r, obscure, or irregular 
form, it may be meliorated by dumgiu? the phrase, or trans- 
posing the parts of it ; but b^ careful always to keep the 
grand and important point of inquiry the^same in your new 
statin? the question. Little tricks and deceits of sophistry, 
by sli£n^ in or leaving out such words as entirely chan^ 
the question, should be abandoned and renounced by all fair 
disputants and honest searchers after truth. 

The stating a question with clearness and justice goes a 
great way, many times, towards the answering it. The 
greatest part of true knowledge lies in a distinct perc^tion 
of things which are in themselves distinct ; and some men 
give more li^ht and knowledge by the bare stating of the 
question with perspicuity and justice, than others by talk- 
mg of it in grpss confusion for whole hours together. To 
state a question is but to separate and disentangle the parts 
of it from one another, as well as from every thin^ which 
does not concern the question, and then to lay the disen- 
tangled 'parts of the question in due order and method : 
oftentimes, without more ado, this fully resolves the doubt, 
and shows the mind where the truth lies, without argu- 
ment or dispute. 

YIII. If the question relate to an axiom, or first principle 
of truth, remember that a long train of consequences m^ 
depend upon it ; therefore it should not be suddenly ad- 
mitted or received. 

It is not enough to determine the truth of a proposition, 
much less to raise it to the honour of an axiom or first 
principle, to say that it has been believed through many 
ages, that it has been received bv many nations, that it is 
almost universally acknowledgea, or nobody demes it} that 
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it is MtaUSihed by Iiumaii laws, or that tem|N)Tal penalties 
or reproaches will attend ^e disbelief of it. 

IX. Nor is it enough to forbid any proposition the title 
of axiom, becaase it has been denied, by some persons, and 
doubted of by others ; for some persons have oeen unrea* 
aonahly credulous,, and others have been as unreasonably 
sceptical. Then duly shoidd a proposition be called an 
axiom, or a self-evident truth, when, oy a moderate atten- 
tion to the subject and predicate, their connexion appears 
in so plain a h^ht, and so clear an evidence, as, nee^s no 
third idea or middle term, to prove them to be connected. 

X. While you are in search after truth in quelstions of 
a doubtful nature, or such as you have not yet thbrouridy 
examined, keep up a just uidifiference to either side of the 
question if you would bo led honestly into the truth: for 
a desire or inclination of learningf to either side biasses the 
judgment strangely: whereas, by this indifierence for 
every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine fairly 
instead of presuming, and your assent will be secured from 
goinff b^ond your evidence. 

XI. For'the most part, people are bom to their opinions, 
and never question the truth of what their family, or their 
Qountry, or their party profess. They clothe their minds 
as they do their bodies, after the fashion it. vogue, nor one 
of a Imndred ever examines their principles. It is sus- 
pected of lukewarmness, to suppose examination neces- 
sary ; and it will be charged as- a tendency to apostasy, if 
we go about to examine them. Persons are applauded for 
presuming they, are in the right, and (as Mr. Locke saith) 
he that considers and inquires into the reason of things is 
counted a foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he may 
deviate from some of the received doctrines. And thus 
men without any industry or acquisition of their own (lazy 
and idle as they are) innierit local truths, i. e. the truths 
of that place where they live, and are injured to assent 
without evidence.: 

This hath a long and unhappy influence ; for if a man 
can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce for propo- 
sitions whose evidence he hath never examined, and toat 
in matters of the greatest concernment, he will naturally 
follow this short and easy way of iudgin^ and believing in 
cases of less momenti and buila all his opinions upon 
iABofficient grovnds. 
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XII. ^In determining a qaestiDxi,. especially when it is ft 
matter of difficulty vlw. importance, do not take np with 
partial examination, but turn your thoughts on all sidea, to 
gather in all the light you can toward the solution of it. 
Take time, and use all the helps that are to be attained, 
before you fully determine, except .only where present 
necessity of action ealls for speedy determination. 

If you would know what may be called a partial exami- 
nation, take these instances, viz. 

When you examine an object of sense, or inquire into 
some matter of sensation at too great a distance fromthe 
object, or in an inconvenient situation "^pf it, or undfer any 
indisposition of tbe organs, or any disguise whatsoever,- 
relatmg to the medium or the organ of the object itself; 
or wheja you examine it by pense only, where oih«s might 
be employed ; or when you inquire into it by sense only, 
without the use of the understanding, and judgment, and 
reason. 

If it be a question whjch is to be. determined by reascm 
and argument, then your exa:mination is partial, wh^ 
you turn the question only in one lij^ht, and do not turn it 
on all sides : when you look upon it only m its relations 
and aspects to one sort of objects, and not to another ; 
when you consider only the advantages of it, and the rea- 
sons for it, and neglect to think of the reasons against it, 
and never survey its inconveniences too; when you deter- 
mine on a i^udden, before you have raven yourself a due 
time for weighing all circumstances, oic. 

Again, if it be a question of fact, depending upon the 
report or testimony ormen, your exammation is out partial, 
when you inquire only what one man or a few say, ana 
avoid the testimony of others ; when you only ask what 
those report who were not eye or ear witnesses, and neg« 
lect those who saw and heard it : when you content your- 
self with mere loose and general talk about it, pmd never 
enter into particulars ; or when there are many who deny 
the fact, and you never concern yourself about their rea- 
sons for denymg it, but resolve to believe only those who 
affirm it. 

There is yet a further fiiult in your partial examinatioa 
of any question, when yon resolve to determine it by natu^ 
ral reason only^ where you might be assisted by anpematii- 
ral revelation ; or when you decide th« point by ■sonit 
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word or sentence, or by some part of revelati<m without 
comparing i( with other parts, which might give further 
light and oetter help to determine the meaning. 

It is also a culpable partiality, if you examine some 
doubtful or pretended vision or revelation without the use 
of reason, or without the use of that revelation which is 
undoubted and sufficiently proved to be divine. These are 
all instances of imperfect examination: and we should 
never determine a question by one or two lights, where we 
may have the advantage of three or four. 

^III. Take heed lest some darling notion, some favour- 
ite hypothesis, some beloved doctrine, or some coinmon but 
unexamined opinion, be inaade a test of the truth or false- 
hood of all other • propositions about the same subject. 
Dare not build much upon such a notion or docuine till it 
be very fully examined, accurately adjusted, and suffi- 
ciently confirmed. Some persons, by indulging such a 
practice, have been led into long ranks of errors; they 
nave found themselves involved in a train of mistakes, by 
taking up some petty hypothesis or principle, either in 
philosophy, politics, or xeligion, upon slight and insuffi- 
cient grounds, and establishing that as a test and rule by 
which to judge of all other things. 

XI V. For the same reason nave a care of suddenly 
determining any one question on which the determination 
of any kindred or parallel cases will easily or naturally fol- 
low. Take heed of receiving any wrong turn in your early 
judgment of things ; be watchful as far as possilue against 
any false bias which may be given to the understanding, 
especially in younger years. The indulgence of some one 
silly opinion, or the ^ving credit to one fooHsh &ble, ^ys 
the mind open to be imposed upon by many. The ancient 
Aomans were taught to believe that Komulus and Remus, 
the founders of their state and empire, were exposed in the 
woods, and nnrsed by a wolf: tius story prepared their 
minds for the reception of any tales of the like nature 
relating to other countries. Trojus Pompeius would 
enforoe the belief that one of the ancient kinss of Spain, 
was also nursed and suckled by a hart, firom w fable of 
Bomulus and Remus. It washy the same influence they 
learned to give lip their hopes and foars to omens and 
■oothaaying^ when they were onoe perswded Uiat the 
grMtness ^ Um empira, wA the glory of Royiiiliis their 
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ftnmdcr, w«te pre^cted bf the happy omen of twel^ vpl- 
tures appearing to hhn when he sought where to build the 
city. They readily received all the following legends of 
prodigies, aiwiiries, and prognostics, for many ages toge- 
ther, with which Livy has furnished his hugeiiistory. 

So the child who is once taught to belieTe any one oocnr- 
fence to be a eood or evil omed, or any day or the mon^ 
or week to be lucky or unlucky, hath a wide inroad made 
on the soundness of his understanding in the following 
judgments of his life ; he lies ever open to all the silly 
mnwessions and idle tales of nurses, and imbibes man^^ a 
foolish story with greediness, which he must unlearn again, 
if ever he becopie acquainted with truth and Wisdom. 

XV . Have a care of interesting your warm and religious 
zeal in those matters which are not sufficiently evident in 
themselves, or i^hich are not fully and thoroughly exa- 
mined and proved : for this zeal, whether right or isirrong, 
when it is (mce engaged, will have a powerml influence to 
establish your own mind^ in those doctrines which are 
really doubtful, and tp stop up all the avenues of further 
Ught. This will bring upon the soul a sort of sacred awe 
and dread of heresy, with a divine concern to maintain 
whatever opinion you hav^ es])oused as divine, though 
perhaps you have ^Spoused it without any just evidence, 
and ought to have renounced it as false and pernicious. 

We ought to be zealous for the most important points 
of our religion, and to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints ; but we ought not to employ this 
sacred fervour of spirit in the service of any article till we 
have seen it made out with' plain and stron? conviction, 
that it is a necessary or important point of taith'^or prac- 
tice, and is either an evident dictate of the Light of nature, 
or an assured article of revelation. Zeal must not reign 
over the powers of our understanding, but obey them : Grod 
is the God of 4ight and truth, a Goa of reason and order, 
and he never requires mankind to use their natural fiM:ul^ 
ties amiss, for the support pf his cause. Even the most 
mysterious and snblim^ doctrines of revelation are not to 
be believed without a just reason for it ; nor should fiwr 
pious aflections bef engaged in the defence of them, till we. 
have plain and convincing proof that they are certainly 
revealed, thourh perhaps we may never in this wcnrld 
attain to such eliear and aittinct ideas of them as we dsaiie. 
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XV I^ As a wajm zeal ought neTer to be employed in the 
defence of any revealed troth, till our reason he well con- 
vince!^ of the revelation ; so neither should wit and banter, 
jest and ridicule, ever be indulged to oppose or assault any 
doctrine of professed revelation, till reason has proved they 
are not really revealed; and even then these methods 
should be used very seldom, and with the utmost caution 
and prudence. Raillery and wit were never made to answer 
our mquiries after truth, and to determine a question of 
rational controversy ; though they may sometimes be ser- 
viceable to expose to contempt those inconsistent follies 
which have been first abundantly refuted by argument; 
they serve indeed only to cover nonsense with shame, when 
reason has first proved it to be mere nonsense. 

It is therefore a silly and most unreasonable test which 
some of our deists have introduced to judge of divine reve- 
lation, viz. to tiy if it will bear ridicule and laughter. They 
are enectually beaten in all their combats at the weapons 
of men, that is, ceasoh and argument ; and it would not be 
unjust (though it is a little uncourtly^ to say that they 
would now attack our relig[ion with tne talents of a vile 
animal, that is, erin and grmiace. 

I cannot think that a jester or a monkey, a droll or a 
puppet, can be proper judges or deciders oi controversy. 
That whicn dresses up all things in disguise is not likely 
to lead us into any just sentiments about them. Plato or 
Socrates, Csesar or Alexander, might have a fool's coat 
clapped upon smy of them, ana perhaps, in this disguise, 
neither the wisdom of the one, nor the majesty of the 
other, would secure theln from a sneer; this treatment 
would never inform us whether they were kings or slaves, 
whether they were fools- or philosophers. The strongest 
reasoning, tne best sense, and the politest thoughts, may 
be set in^ a most ridiculous light by this grinning &LCulty : 
the most obvious axioms of eternal truth may be dressed 
in a viery foolish form, and wrapt up in artful absurdities 
by this talent ; but ihey are truth, and reason, and good 
sense still. Euclid, with all his demonstrations, might be 
so covered and overwhelmed with banter, that a beginner 
in the mathematics, might be tempted to doubt whether 
his theorems were true or not, and to imagine they could 
never be useful. So weaker minds might be easily pre- 
judiced against the noblest principle of troth and good- 
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nesfi ; and the yoanffer part of mankind might be beat oflT 
from the belief of the most serious, the most rational and 
important points, even of nattiral religion, by the im|Mident 
jests of a profane wit. The moral duties of the ciyil life, 
as well as the articles of Christianity, may be painted over 
with the colours of folly, i^nd exposed upon a stage, so as 
to ruin all social and personal virtue among the gay and 
thoughtless part of the world'. 

Xvn. Jt should be observed also, that these very men 
cry out loudly against the use of all severe railing and 
reproach in debates, and all penalties and persecutions of 
the state, in order to convince the minds and consciences 
c^ men, and determine points of truth and error. Now I 
renounce these penal and smarting methods of oonvictioii 
as much as they do, and yet I think still these are every 
whit as wise, as just, and as good for this purpose, as ban- 
ter and ridicule. Yvhy should public mockery in print, or 
a merry joke upon a stage, be a better test for truth tnafi 
severe railing, sarcasms, and public persecutions and pen> 
alties ? Why should more light be derived to the under- 
standing by a song of scurrilous mirth, or a witty ballad, 
than there is by a rude cudgel? When a professor of any 
religion is set up to h6 lanehed at, I cannot see how this 
should help us to judge of the truth of his fiiith, any better 
than if he were scoui^d. The jeers of a theatre, the pil- 
lory, and the whipping post, are very near akin. When the 
person or his opinion is made the jest of the mob, or his 
nack the shambles of the etecutioher, I think there is no 
more conviction in the One than in the other. 

XV III. Besides, supposing it is but barely possible, that 
the great God shall reveal his mind and will to men by 
miracle, vision<or inspiration, it is a piece of contempt and 
profane insolence to treat any tolerable or rational appear- 
ance of such a revelation with jest and laughter, in order 
to find whether it be divine or not. And yet, if this be a 
proper test of revelation, it may be properly applied to the 
true as well as the false, in order to distingmsh it. Sup- 
pose a royal proclamation were sent to a distant part of the 
kingdom, and some of the subjects should doubt whether it 
came from the king or not : is it possible that wit and ridi- 
cule should ever decide thie point ? Or would the prince 
ever think himself treated with just honour to have his 
jproclamation canvassed in this manner on a public stage 
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«tid become the sport of bnffooni in order to determine the 
question, Whether it is the word of the king or not? 

Let such sort of writers go on at their dearest peril, and 
sport themselves in their own deceivings ; let them at their 
peril make a jest at the Bible, and treat the sacred articles 
of Christianity wifhiBcoffand merriment : but then let them 
lay aside ajl tneir pretences to reason as WelLas religion ; 
ana as they expose themselTes by such writings to the 
neglect and contempt of men, so let them nrepare to meet 
the majesty and indignation of God witnout timely re- 
pentance. 

XIX. In reading philosophical, moral, or reli^fious con- 
trorersies, never raise your esteem of any opinim by the 
assurance and zeal wherewith the author asserts it, nor by 
the highest praises he bestows upon it : nor, on the other 
hand, let your esteem of an opinion be abated, nor your 
aversion to it raised by the supercilious contempt cast u]9on 
it by a warm writer, nor b^ the sovereign airs with which 
he condemns it. Let the force of argument alone influence 
your assent or dissent. Take care that your soul be not 
warped or biassed on one side or the other by any strains 
of flattering or abusive language : for there is no question 
whatsoever but hath some sucn sort of defenders and 
opposers. Leave those writers to their own follies who 
practise thus upon the weakness of their readers without 
argument; leave them to triumph in their own fancied 
possessions and victories { it is oftentimes found that their 
possessions are but a heap of errors, and their boasted 
victories are but overbearing noise and clamour to silence 
the voice of truth. 

In.philosophy and religion the bigots of all parties are 
generally the most positive, and deal much in this sort of 
aivument. Sometimes these are the weapons of pride, for 
a haughty man supposes all his opinions to be in&Jiible, and 
imagmes the contrary sentiments are ever ridiculous and 
not worthy of notice. Sometimes these ways of talking are 
the mere aims of ignorance : the men who use them Imow 
little of the opposite side of the question, and therefore they 
exult in their own vain pretences to knowledge, as thougn 
no man of sense could oppose their opinions. They rail 
at an obiecticm against their own sentiments, because they 
can find no other answer to it but raUing. And men of 
learning, by their excessive vanity, have oeeti sometimes 
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tempted into the same insolent practice ,as well as the 
ignorant. 

Yet let it be remembered too, that there are some truths 
so plain and evident, that the opposition to them is Strang, 
imaccountabie, and almost monstronsn and in yindicaticm 
of such truths a writer of good sense may sometimes be 
allowed to use a degree of assurance, and pronounce them 
strongly with an air of confidence, while he defends them 
with reasons of convincing force. 

XX. Sometimes a question may be proposed whidi is of 
so large and extensive a nature^ and refers to such a mul- 
titude of subjects, as ought not m justice to be determined 
at once by a single ailment or answer : as if one should 
ask me. Are you a professed disciple of the Stoics or the 
Platonists ? Do you receive and assent to the principles of 
Gassendus, Descartes, or Sir Isaac Newton ? Have you 
chosen the hypothesis of Tycho or Copernicus ? Have you 
devoted yourself to the sentiments of Arminius or Calvin? 
Are your notions episcopal, presbyterian, or independent, 
&c.? I think it may be very proper in ^uch cases not to 

five an answer in the gross, hut rather to enter into a 
etail of oarticulars, ana explain one's own sentiments. 
Perhaps tnere is no man. nor set of men upon earth, whose 
sentiments I entirely follow. God has, given nie reason to 
judge for myself; and though I may see sufficient ground 
to agree to the greatest part of the opinions of one person 
or partv, yet it does by no means follow that I should re- 
cfeive tnem all. Truth does not always go by the lump, 
nor does error tincture and spoil all the artidfes of belief 
that some one party TOrofesses. ^ 

Since there are dimculiies that attend every scheme of 
human knowledge, it is enough for me in the main to 
incline to that side Which has toe fewest difficulties ; and 
I would endeavour, as far as possible, to correct the mis- 
takes or the harsh expressions of one party, by softening 
and reconciling methoas, by reducing the extremes, and by 
borrowing some of the best principles or phrases from 
another. Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of the various opinions of philo- 
sophers in his age ; but he himself was of the eclectic sect, 
and chose out of each of diem such positions as in his 
wisest jutdsnaient came nearest to the truth. 

XXI. When yon are called in the course of life or reli- 
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gitm to jadge and determine ooncemin^ any question, and 
to affirm or deny it, take a full survey of the objections 
against it, as wen as of the arguments for it, as far as your 
time and circumstances admit, and see on which side the 
preponder^tion falls. If either the objections against any 
proposition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry 
m them most undoubted evidence, and are plainly unan- 
swerable, they will and ought to constrain the assent, 
though there may be many seeming probabilities on the 
other side^ which at first sight would natter the judgment 
to favour it. But where the reasons on both sides are very 
near of equal weight, there suspension and doubt is our 
duty^ unless in- cases where present determination or prac- 
tice IS required^ and there we must act aecording to the 
present appearmg preponderation of reasons. 

XXII. in matters of moment and importance, it is our 
duty indeed to seek after certain and conclusive arguments 
(if they can be found) in order to determine a question ; 
but where the matter is of little consequence, it is not 
worth our labour to spend much time in seeking after cer- 
tainties; it is sufficient here, if probable reasons ofier 
themselves. And even in matter^ of greater importance, 
especially where pLsdlj practice is necessary, and where we 
cannot attain any,8i^mcient or certain grounds to determine 
a-qiiestion on either side, we must then take up with such 
probable arguments as we can arrive at. But this general 
rule should be observed, viz. to take heed that our assent 
be no stronger, or rise no higher in the degree of it, than 
thewobable argument will support. 

XiCIII. There are many things even in religion as well 
as in philosophy and civil life, which we believe with very 
different deffrees of assent ; and this is, or should be, 
always reflated according to the difiTerent degrees of evi- 
dence which we enjoy : and perhaps there are a thousand 
gradations in our assent to the things we believe, because 
there are thousands of circumstances relating to difierent 
questions, which increase or diininish the evidence we have 
concerning them, and that in matters both of reason and 
revelation. 

I believe there is a Giod, and that obedience is due to him 
from every reasonable creature : this I am most fully as- 
sured of, because I have the strongest evidence, since it is 
the plain dictate both of reason and revelation. 
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Ammf I believe there is a ftilnre reenneetkni of the 
deao, because Scripture teUs tts so in the plainest teims^ 
though reason says nothing of it. I beliere also that the 
same matter of our bodies which died (in part at least) 
shall arise ; but I am not so fiilly assured oi this oreum- 
stance, because the revelation of it is not quite so clear and 
express. Yet further, I believe that the good mee who 
were acquainted here on earth shall know each other in 
heaven ; but my persuasion of it is not absolutely certam. 
because my assent <^ it arises only from drcumstai^ial 
reasonings of men upon What God has told us, and there- 
fore my evidences are not strong beyond a possibility if£ 
mistake. This direction cannot be too often repeated, 
that our assent ought always to keep ^e with oar evi* 
dence; and our belief of any proposition should nevw 
rise higher than the proof or eridence we have to support 
it, nor should our faith run faster than right reason can 
encourage it. 

XXIY . Perhaps it will be objected here. Why then does 
our Saviour, in the histories of the Gospel, so much com- 
mend a strong faith, and lay out both his miraculous bene- 
fits and his praises upon some of those poor creatures of 
little reasoning who professed an assured belief of his 
commission and power to heal them. 

I answer, the Grod of nature has given every man his own 
reason to be the judge of evidence to himself in particular, 
and to direct his assent in all things about w^ich he is 
called to judge ; and even the matters of revelation are to 
be believed by us be^aiuse our reason pronounces the reve- 
lation to be true. Therefore the great God will not, nor 
cannot, in any instance, r^uire us to assent to anv thing 
without reasonable or sufficient' evidence ; nor to believQ 
any proposition more strongly than what our evidence for 
it will support. We have therefore abundant ground to 
believe, lliat those persons of whom our Saviour requires 
such strong &ith, or whom he commends for their strons 
fiiith, had as strong and certain evidence of his nower ana 
commission from the credible and incontftstible r^rts 
they had heard of his miracles, which were wrought on 
purpose to give evidence to his commission. 41 Now in 

* When our Saviour gently "eproTei Thomas for his unbelief, 
John XX. 29^ he does it in theee words, " Because thoo hast seen 
me^ Thomai^ thou hast believed: Mesaed are they who have not 
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each acase, both this strong &ith and the open piofessimi of 
it were very worthy of pitblic encouragement and praue 
from our ^tvipur, liecause of the great and public opposi- 
tion which the manstrates, and the priests, and the doc- 
tors of the age made against Jesus the man of Nazareth, 
wh«i he appeared as the Messiah. 

And besides ail this it may be reasonably supposed, with 
regard to soqie of those strong exercises ql fiiith which are 
required and commended, that these behcTers had some 
further hints of inward evidence and immediate revelation 
from God himself; as when St. Peter confesses Christ to 
he the Son of God, Matth. xvi. 16, 17, our blessed Saviour 
commends him, saying," Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona;" 
but he adds, " Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven. " 

And the same may be said concerning the faith of mira- 
cles, and the exercise whereof was sometimes required of 
the disciples and others, i. e. when by inward alid divine 
influences God assared th^m such miracles should be 
wrought, their obediend'e to and compliance with these 
divine illuminations was expected and commended. Nomr 
Uiis supernatural inspiration carried fiufficient evidence- 
with it to them, as well as to the ancient prophets, thouj^h 
we who never felt are not so capable to judge and distin- 
guish it. 

XXV . What is said before concerning truth or doctrines, 
may1t)e also affirmed concerning duties; the reason of hoth 
is the 'same; as the one are truths for our speculation, the- 
others are truths for our practice. Duties which are ex- 
pressly required in the plain language of Scripture, or dic- 
tated oy tne most evident reasbning upon first principles, 
ought to bind our consciences more than those which are 
but dubiously inferred, and that only from occasional occur- 
rences, incidents, ana circumstances: as for instance, I 
am certain that I ought to pray to God ; my conscience is 
hound to this, because there are most evident commands 

seen, and yet have believed. " i. e. Blessed are they who^ thougli 
they have not been favoured with the evidencie of their senses aa 
thou hast been, yet have been convinced by the reasonable and suffi- 
cient moral evidence of the well-grounded report of others, andhava 
believed in me upon that evidence. Of this moral evidence Mr. 
Ditton writes exceedingly well in his. book of tiie Resurrection of 
Christ. 
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ibrit tobe foand in Scripture, as weU as to be denied (roni 
reason. I believe also, that I may pray to God either by 
a written form or without one, because neither reason nor 
revelation expressly requires either of these modes of 
prayer at all times, or f<Nrbids the other. I cannot therefore 
bina my conscience to practise the one so as utterly to 
renounce the other ; but I would practise either 4)f them 
as my reason and other circumstan,ce8 direct me. 

Aeain, I believe that Christians ought to remember the 
death of Christ by the symbols of br^ul and wine j and I 
believe there ought to be pastors in a Christian church 
some way ordained or set apart to lead the worship, and to 
bless ana distribute Aese elements ; but the last of these 
practices is not so expressly directed, prescribed, and 
required in Scripture as the former ; and therefore I feel 
my conscience evidently bound to remember the death of 
Carist with some society of Christians or othcnr, since it is 
a most plain command, though their methods of ordaining 
a pastor be very different from other men, or from my own 
opinion ; or whether the person who distributes these ele- 
ments be only an occasional or a settled administrator; 
since none of these things are plainly determined in Scrip- 
ture. I must not admit or neglect an express command, 
because some unnecessary circumstances are dubious. And 
I trust I shall receive approbation from the God of nature, 
and from Jesus my judge at the last day, if I have endea- 
voured in this manner to believe and practise every thing 
in proportion to the de^e of evidence which €rod has 
given me about it, or which he has put me into a capacity 
to seek and obtain in the a^ and nation wherein I live. 

Query, Whether the obstinate deists and the fatalists of 
Great Britain will find sufficient apology from this princi- 
ple ! But I leave them to venture the ai^ul experiment. 

XXVI. We may observe these three rules in judging of 
probabilities which are to be determined by reason, relating 
either to thinss past or things to come. 

1. That which agrees most with the constitution of na- 
ture carries the greatest probability in it, where no other cir- * 
cunutance appears to- counterpoise it: as if I let loose a 
^yhound witnin sight of a hare upon a large plain, there 
IS great probability the greyhound will seize oer; that a 
thousand sparrows will fly away at the sight of a hawk 
aoAong them. 
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2. That which 18 mo«t oonfonnaUe to the oonttut ob^ 

senrations of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, 
is most likely to be true : as' that a winter wiU not pass 
away in England without some frost and snow ; that ii you 
deal out great quantities of strong liquor to the mob, there 
will be many drunk ; that a large assembly of men will be 
of different opinions in any doubtful point; that a thief 
will make his escape out of prison if the doors of it are 
unguarded at midmrht. 

3. Jn matters of net, which are past or present, where 
neither nature, nor obserration, nor custom giyes us any 
sufficient information on either side of the question, there 
we may derive a probability from the attestation of wise 
and honest men, by word or writii^, or the coiicurring 
witnesses of multitudes who have seen and known what 
they relate, &c. This testimony in many cases will arise 
to the degree of moral certainty. So we believe that the 
plant tea grows in China ; and that the emperor of the 
Turks lives at Constantinople ; that Julius Cssar con- 
quered France ; and that Jesus our Saviour lived and died 
m Judea ; that thousands were converted to the Christian 
faith in a century after the death of Christ ; and that the 
books which contain the Christian religion are certain 
histories and epistles which were written above a thousand 
years ago. There is an infinite variety of such propositions 
which can admit of no reasonable doubt, though they are 
not matters which are directly evident to our own senses 
or our mere reasoning powers. 

XXYII. When a point hath been well examined,.and 
our own judgment settled upon just arguments in our 
manly age, and after a large survey of the merits of the 
cause, it would be a weakness for us always to continue 
fluttering in suspense. We ought thereibre to stand firm 
in such well-established principles, and not be tempted to 
chan^ and alter for the sake of every difficult^', or everv 
occasional objection. We are not to be carried about with 
every flying doctrine, like children tossed to and fro, and 
wavering with the wind. It is a good thing to have the 
heart established with grace, not with meats ; that is, in 
the ^eat doctrines of tne gospel of grace, and in Jesus 
Chnst, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
but it is not so necessary m the more minute matters of 
religion, such as meats and drinks, forms and ceremonies, 

12 
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which are of less importance, and for which Scripture has 
not given such express directions. This is the advice of 
the great apostle, Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9 

In short, those truths which are the springs of daily 
practice should be settled as soon as we can with the 
exercise of our best powers after the state of manhood : 
bat those thine^s wherein we may possibly mistake should 
never be so absolutely and finally estabhshed and .deter- 
mined as though we were infaluble. If the Papists of 
Great Britain had maintained such a resolute .establish- 
ment and assurance in the days of King Henry YIII. or 
Queen Elizabeth, there never had been a reformation : nor 
would any heathen have been converted, even under the 
ministry of St. Paul', if their obstinate settlement in their 
idolatries had kept their eyes shut against all further li^t. 
Yet tMs should not hinder us from settling our most mo- 
portant principles of faith and practice where reason shines 
with its clearest evidence, and the word of God plainly 
determines truth and duty. 

XXYIII. But let us remember also, that though the 
Gbspel be an infallible revelation, we are but fallible inter- 
preters when we determine the sense even of 8om& import- 
ant propositions written there ; and therefore, thougn we 
seem to be established in the belief of any particular sense 
of Scripture, and though there may be just calls of Provi- 
dence to profess and subscribe it, yet there is no need that 
we shpuld resolve or promise, sulwcribe or swear never to 
change our mind, since it is possible, in the nature and 
course of things, we may meet with such a solid and sub- 
stantial objection as may give us a ouite difierent view of 
things from what we once imagined, and may lay before 
us sufficient evidence of the contrary. We may happen to 
find a fairer light cast ovei; the same Scriptures, and see 
reason to alter our sentiments even in some points of mo- 
ment. " Sic sentio, sic sentiam," i. e. so I believe, and so 
I will believe, is the prison of the soul for lifetime, and a 
bar andnst all improvements of the mind. To impose such 
a profession on otner men in matters not absolutely neces- 
saiT, and not absolutely certain, is a criminal usurpation 
and, tyranny over faith and conscience, and which none has 
power to require but an infidlible dictator. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OP XNWnSlHO INTO OAVflBSI AMD HVFWl'S* 

Some effects are found out by their causes, and some 
causes by their effects. Let us consider both tnese. 

I. When we are inquiring into the causes of any parti- 
cular effect or appearance, either in the world of nature, or 
in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may follow this 
method : 

1 . Consider what effects or appearances you have known 
of a kindred nature, and what have been the certain and 
real causes of them ; for like efiects have generally like 
causes^ especially when they are found in the same sort 
of subiects. 

2. Consider what are the several possible causes which 
may produce such an effect ; and find out by some circum- 
stances how many c^ those possible causes are excluded 
in this particular case : thence proceed by decrees to the 
probable causes, till a more close attention and inspection 
shall exclude some of th^m also, and lead you gradually 
to the real and certain cause. 

3. Consider what things preceded such an event or 
appearance, which might have any influence upon it : and 
tnoc^h we cannot certainly determine the cause of any 
thing only from its going before the effect, yet among the 
many forerunners we may probably l^ht upon the true 
cause by further and more particular inquiry. 

4. Consider whether one cause be sumcient to produce 
the efiect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of 
several causes ; and then endeavour as &r as possible to 
adjust the degrees of influence that each cause might have 
in producing the effect, and the proper agency and influ- 
ence of eacn of tbem therein. 

So in natural philosophy, if I would find what are the 
principles or causes of that sensation which we call heat 
when I stand near the fire ; here I shall find it is necessary 
that there be an agency of the particles of fire on my flesh, 
either mediately by themselves, or at least by the interme- 
diate air ; there must be a particular sort of motion and 
vellication impressed upon my nerves ; there must be a 
derivation of that motion to the brain ; and there must be 
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tui attentMm of my toal to this motion : if either of these 
are ivimting, the senaation of heat will not be produced. 

So in the moral world, if I inquire into the revolution of 
a state or Idnsdom, perhaps I find it brought about hr the 
tyranny or foUy of a prince, or bj the disaffection oi his 
own subjects; and this disaffection and oppositimi may 
arise either upon the account of impositions m religion, or 
injuries relatii^ to their civil rights ; or the revolution 
may be effected by the invasion of a foreign army, or by 
the opposition of some person at home or abroad that lays 
claim to the government, &c. or a hero that would guard 
the liberties of the people ; or by many of these concurring 
U^ther; then we must adjust the influences of each as 
wisely as'we can, and not ascribe the whole event to one 
of them alone. 

II. When we are inquiring into the effects of any parti- 
cular cause or causes, we may follow this method : 

1 . Consider diligently the nature of every cause apart, 
and observe what effect every part or property of it will 
tend to produce. 

2. Consider the causes united together in their several 
natures, and ways of operation : inquire how far the powers 
or properties of one will hinder or promote the enects of 
the other, and wisely balance the proportions of their 
influence. 

3. Consider what the subject is, in or upcn which the 
cause is to operate: for the same cause on different sub> 
jects will oftentimes produce different effects ; as the sua 
which softens wax will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper expe- 
riments, in setting such causes at work, whose efects yon 
desire to know, and putting together in an orderly manner 
such things as are most ukely to produce some useful 
effects, according to the best survey you can take of all the 
concurring causes and circumstances. 

6. Observe carefully all the events which happen either 
by an occasional concurrence of various causes, or by the 
industrious applications of knowing men : and when yoa 
see any happy efiect certainly nroduced, and often repeated, 
treasure it up^ together witn the known causes of it, 
amcmsst your improvements. 

6. Take a just survey of all the circumstances which 
attend the operation of any cause or causes, whenby any 
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Special efiect is produced : and find out as ftr as possible 
how far any of those circumstances had a tendency either 
to obstruct or promote, or change those operations, and con- 
sequently how far the effect might be influenced by tbem. 

In this manner physicians practise and improve their 
skill. They consider the yarious known effects of parti- 
cular herbs or drugs, they meditate what will be the efiect 
of their composition, and whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminish the force of the other, or correct any 
of its nocent qualities. Then they observe the native con- 
stitution, and the present temper or circumstances of the 
patient, and what is likely to be the efiect of such a medi- 
cine on such a patient. And in all uncommon cases they 
make wise and cautious experiments, and nicely observe 
the effects of particular compound medicines on difierent 
constitutions, and in different diseases : and by these trea- 
sure^ of just observations they grow up to an honourable 
degree of skill in the art ol healing. So the preacher 
considers the doctrines and reasons, theprecepts, the pro- 
mises and threatening of the word of Grod, and what are 
the natural efBscXs of them upon the mind ; he considers 
what is the natural tendency of such a virtue, or such a 
vice ; he is well apprised that the representation of smne. 
of these things may convince the understanding, some may 
terrify the conscience, some may allure the slothful, ana 
some encourage the desponding mindj he observes Uie 
temper of his hearers, or of any particular person that 
converses with him about thin«i sacred, and he judges 
what will be the effects of each representation on such 
persons ; he reviews and recollects what have been the 
eflfects of some special parts and methods of his ministry; 
and by a careful survey of all these, he attains greater 
d^rees of skiU in his sacred emplo^ent. 

Note, In all these cases we must distinguish those causes 
and effects which are naturally and necessarily connected 
with each other, from those which have only an accidental 
or contingent connexion. Even in those causes where the 
effect is Nit contingent, we may sometimes arrive at a very 
high degree of probability ; yet we cannot arrive at such 
certainty as where the causes operate by an evident ajod. 
natural necessity, and the effects necessarily follow the 
c^peratioii. — See more on this subject, Logic, put ii. chap. 
Y. sect. 7. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Of THB 8CIBI0B8, AMD THKE U8B » PABTXOULAB PB0ra8H0ll&. 

I. The best way to learn any scienoe is to beffin whh a 
regular system, ct a shout ana plain 'scheme of that sci« 
ence, well drawn up into a narrow compass, omitting the 
deeper and more abstruse parts of it, and that also under 
the conduct and, instruction of some skilful teacher. Sys- 
tems are necessary to give an entire and comprehensive 
view of the several, parts of any science, which may have 
a mutiud influence towards the ezplicatibn or proof of each 
other : whereas, if a man deal always and only in essays 
and discourses on particular parts of a science, he will 
never obtain a distmct and just idea of the whole, and 
may, perhaps, omit some important part of it, after seven 
years' reading of Such occasional discourses. 

For this reascm young students should apply themselves 
to their systems much more than pamphlets. That man 
is never so fit to judge of particulai subjects relating to 
any scienoe who nas never taken a survey of the whole. 

It is the remark of an ingenious writer, should a bar- 
barous Indian, who had never seen a palace or a ship, 
view their separate and disjointed parts, and observe the 
pillars, doors, windows, cornices, and turrets of the one. 
or the prow and stem, the ribs and mast, the ropes ana 
shrouds, the sails and tackle of the other, he would be able 
to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of those 
excellent and useful inventions. In like manner, those 
who contemplate only the fragments or pieces broken ofl* 
from any scienoe, dispersed in short unconnected dis- 
courses, and do not discern their relation to each other, and 
how they may be adapted, and by their union procure the 
delightful symmetry of a regular scheme, can never survey 
an entire body of truth, but must always view it as de- 
formed and diamembered ; while their ideas, which most 
be ever indistinct and <^en repu^pumt, will lie in the brain 
nnsorted, and thrown together' without order or coherence : 
sach is the knowledge of -those men who Hve upon the 
seraps of the sciencea. 

A youth of genius and lively imsjgination. of an active 
cad forward spirit may fonawithv^hinuKusoinealliir- 
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in^ scenes and pleasing schemes in the beginning of a 
scienoe, which are utteny inconsistent with some of the 
necessary and substantial parts of it which appear in the 
middle or the end. And if ne never read and pass tlurough 
the whole, he takes up and is satisfied with his own hasty 
nleadn^ schemes^ ana treasures these errors up amongst 
nis solid acquisitions ; whereas his own labour and study 
further pursued would have shown him his early mistakes, 
and cured him of his self-flattering delusions. 

Hence it comes to pass that we haye so many half- 
scholars now-a-days, and there is so much confuaion and 
inconsistency in the notions and opinions of some persons, 
because they devote their hours of study entirely to short 
essays and pamj^ets, and cast contempt upon systems, 
under a pretence of greater politeness ; whereas the true 
reason of this contempt of systematical learning is mere 
laziness and and want of judgment. 

II. After we are grown well acquainted with a short 
system or compendium of a science which is written in the 
plainest and most simple manner, it is then proper to read 
a large regular treatise on that subject, if we design a com- 
plete knowled^ and cultiTation of it : and either while we 

•are reading this larger system, or after we have done it, 
the occasional discourses and essays upon the particular 
subjects and parts of that science may be read with the 
greatest profit : for in these essays we may often find very 
considerable corrections and improvements of what these 
compends, or even the larger systems, may have taught 
us, mingled with some mistakes. 

And these corrections or improvements should be as 
remarks adjoined by way of note or commentary in their 
proper places, and superadded to the regukur treatise we 
naye read. Then a studious and judidous review of the 
whole will give us a tolerable aequaintanoe with that 
science. 

III. It is a great happiness to have such a tutor, or such 
friends and companions at hand, who are able to inform us 
what are the bc»t books written on any science, or any 
special part of it. For want of thia advantage many a man 
hias wasted his time in reading over perhaps some whole 
volumes, and learnt little more by it than to know that 
those volumes were not worth his reading. 

IV. As for the languages, they are ceitunly best learaad 
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in the ycrangier yean of life. Tlit memory is tben most 
empty and nofiunushed, and ready to reoeire new ideas 
oootinoaily. We find that childrni, in two years* time 
after they are bom, learn to 8|>eak their native tongue. 

y. The mere abstracted sciences, which depend more 
upon the understanding and judement, and which deal 
much in abstracted ideas, should not be im^sed npcm 
children too soon: such are lop:ic. metaphysics, ethics, 
politics, or the depths and difiSnilties or grammar ana 
criticism. Yet it must be confessed the first rudiments of 
grammar are necessary, or at least very convenient to be 
known when a youth learns a new language ; and some 
general easy principles and rules of morality and divinity 
are needful in order to teach a child his duty to Grod and 
man ; but to enter far into abstracted reasonings on these 
subjects is beyond the capacity of children. 

VI. There are several of the sciences that will more 
asieeably employ our younger years, and the ffeneral parts 
of them may be easily taken in by boys. The first prin- 
ciples and easier practices of arithmetic, geometir, plain 
trigonometry, measuring heights, deptns, lenglns, dis- 
tances, &c. the rudiments of geograpny and astronomy; 
together with something of mechanics, may be easily con> 
veyed into the minds olacute young persons, from nme or 
ten years old and upward. These studies may be enter- 
taining and useful to young ladies as well as to gentlemeUi 
and to all those who are bied up to the learned professions. 
The feir sex mav intermingle those with the operations of 
the needle and the knowledge of domestic life. Boys may 
be taught to join them with their rudiments of srammar, 
and their labour in the languages. And even those who 
never learn any language but their mother tongue, may be 
taught these sciences with lasting benefit in early days. 

'niat this may be done with ease and advantage, take 
these three reasons : 

1 . Because they depend so much upon schemes and num- 
bers, ima^s, lines, and figures, and sensible things, that the 
imagination or fancy will greatly assist the understanding, 
and render the knowledge of them much more easy. 

2. These studies are so pleasant that they will make the 
drv labour of learning words, phrases, and languages more 
tolerable to boys in a Latin school by this most agreeable 
miztuie. T|ie employment of youth in these stutUes will 
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tempt them to neglect many of the fcMilish plays of child- 
hooa, and they will find sweeter entert^nment for them- 
selves and their leisure hoars hy a cultiyation of these 
prettypieces of alluring know:ledge. 

3. The knowledge ofthese parts bf science are both easy 
and worthy to be retained in the memory by all children 
when they come to manly years, for they are useful through 
all the parts oi human life : they tend to en^r^ the under- 
standing early, and to give a various acquamtance with 
useful subjects betimes. And surely it is best, as far as 
possible to train up children in the knowledge of those 
things which they should never forget, rather than to let 
them waste years of life in trifles, or in hard words which 
are not worth remembering. 

And here by the way I cannot but wonder that any au- 
thor in our age should have attempted to teach any of the 
exploded physics of Descartes, or the nobler inventions of 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his hypothesis of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions, in his doctrine of light and colours, and 
other parts of his physiolo^, or to instruct children in the 
knowledge of the theory ortne heavens, earthy and planets, 
without any figures or diagrams, ts it possible to give a 
boy or a young lady, the ckar. distinct, and proper appre- 
hensions of these things, without lines and figures to de- 
scribe them ? Does not their understanding want the aid of 
fancy and images to convey stronger and juster ideas of 
them to the inmost soul ? Or do Uiey ima§[ine that youth 
can penetrate into all these beauties and artifices of nature 
without ^ose helps which persons of maturer age find 
necessary for that purpose ? I would not vnllingly name 
the books, because some of the writers are said to he gen- 
tlemen of excellent acouirements. 
' VII. After we have first learnt and gone through any of 
those arts and sciences which are to he explained by dia- 
grams, figures, and schemes, such as geometrv, ge<^^phy, 
astronomy, optics, mechanics, &c. we may oest preserve 
them in memory by having those schemes and figures in 
large sheets of paper, hanging always before the eyes in 
closets, parlours, halls, chamoers, entries, staircases, &c. 
Thus tne learned imases wUl be perpetually imprest on the 
brain, and will keep the kaming that depends upon them 
alive and fresh in the mind through the growii^ years of 
life ; the mere diagrams and figures, will ever recall to oar 
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tbooriitt tJMM tliMiaDs, proUosi*, and oofollaiiw, ivfaieli 
hatcToeeid demMittnted by them. 

It is incredible how much geography may be learnt this 
way by the two terrestrial hemispfaeres, and by particular 
maps and chaits of the coasts and countxies of the earth, 
happily disposed round about us. Thus we may learn also 
the constellations, by just projections of the celestial sphere, 
hung up in the same manner. And 1 must confess tor the 
bulk oi learners of astronomy, I like that projection of the 
stars best which includes in it all the stars or our horizon, 
and therefore it reaches to the 38 U2 degree of southern 
latitude, though its centre is the north pole. This gives us 
abetter view of the heavenly bodies, as they appear every 
night to us, and it may be made use of with a little instruc- 
tion and with ease^ to serve forii nocturnal, and show the 
true hour of the mht. 

But remember, iTthere be any colouring upon these maps 
(NT projections, it should be laid on so thin as not to obscure 
or conceal any put of the lines, fi^es, or letters ; whereaa 
most times they are daubed so thick with gay and glaring 
colours, and hung up so h^h above the reach of the eye 
that should survey and read them, as though their oiuy 
design were to make a gaudy show upon uie wall, ana 
they hung there merely to cover the n^ced plaster or 
wamsoot. / 

Those sciences which may be drawn out kito tables may 
also be thus hunff up and disposed in proper places, sucli as 
brief abstracts of history, chronology, &c. and inaeed the 
scheAies of any of the arts or sciences maybe analyzed' in 
a sort of skeleton, imd represented upon tables, with the 
various dependencies and connexions of the several parts 
and subjects that belong to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has 
happily thrown thegrammar of several languages into such 
tables ; and a frequent review of these abstracts and epi- 
tomes would tend much to imprint them on the brain, when 
they have been once well learned ; this would keep those 
leajned traces always open, and assist the weakness of a 
labouring m«nonr. In this hianner may a scheme of the 
Scripture historv be drawn out^ and perpetuate those ideas 
in the mind with which our daily reading furnishes us. 

VIII. Evenr man who pretends to the character of a 
scholar should attain some general and superficial ideas of 
most or all the acienoes: mr there is a certain connexion 
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amoi^r tliB vviims putt of kinna 1^ 
notions borrowed Tram any one tciienee vuy assist our 
aeqimtitftiBoe with any other, either by way ot explicatioD, 
iUustratiflii, or proof: though tbero an some sciences con* 
joined by a much nearer affinity than others. 

Let those nurts cnT every sdence be chiefly studied at first, 
and iBTiewea afterward, which have a more direct tendency 
to assist our proper profession, as m^n, or our general pro- 
fession, as christians, always obserVmg what we ourselyes 
haTe-finrnd most necessary and useful to us in the course 
of our lives. Age and enerience will teach us to judge 
which of the sciences, and which parts of them, have been 
of greatest use, and are most valuable ; but in younger years 
of life we are not sufficient judges of this matter, and 
therelbre should seek advice from others who are ekuer. 

X. There are three learned professions among us, viz. 
divinity, law, and medicine. Though every man who pre- 
tends to be a scholar or a sentleman shonJd so far acquaint 
hitaself with a supeiflcial scheme of all the sciences, as 
not to stand amazed like a mere stranger at the mention 
of the common subjects that belong to them ; yet there is 
no necessity fiir every man of learning to enter into their 
difficaltim and deep recesses, nor to dimb the heights to 
which some othen nave urrived. The knowledge of them 
in a proper measure may be happily useful to every profes* 
•ion, not, only because all arts and sciences have a sort of 
oomninnion and oonnezion with each other, but it is an 
angelic pleasure to grow in knowledge, it is a matter of 
honour aiyi esteem, and renders a man more agreeable and 
aooeptahle in every company. ( , 

But let us survey several of them more particularl};' 
with regard to the learned professions: and first of the 
mathematics. | 

XI. Though I have so often commended mathematical 
studies, and particularly the specula^ons of arithmetic and 
seometry, as a means tp fix a "wavering mind, to beget a 
habit of attention, and to improve the feculty' of reason; 
yet I would by no means be understood to reconmiend to 
all a pursuit oi these seiences, to those extensive lengths to 
which the moderns have advanced them. This is neither 
neoessarv nor proper fi>r any students but those few who 
shall maike these studies their diief profession and busi- 
nest of life, or those gentlemen whose capacities and turn 
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of mind are suited to these studies, and have all maimer 
of adrantage to improve in them. 

The general principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and tr^nometry, oi geo^phy, of modem astronomy, 
mechanics, statics, and optics, have their yaluable and ex- 
cellent uses, not only for the exercise and improTement of 
the faculties of the mind, but the subjects tbemscdres are 
very well worth our knowledge in a moderate degree,' and 
are often made. of admirable service in human ufe. &o 
much of these subjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his 
three volumes, entitled The Young Gentleman's Mathe- 
matics, is richly sufficient for the greatest part o( scholars 
or gentlemen ; though perhaps there may be some single 
treatises, at least on some of these subjects, which may oe 
better written and more useful to be perused than those of 
that learned author. 

But a penetration into the abstruse difficulties and depths 
of modem algebra and fluxions, the varic^us methods of 
ouadratures, the mensuration of all manner of curves, and 
tneir mutual transformation, and twenty other things that 
some modem mathematicians deal in. are not worth the 
labour of those who design either of tne three learned pro- 
fessions, divinity, law^ or physic, as tne business of me. 
This is the sentence of a considerable man, viz. Dr. Geoi^ 
Cheyne, who was a very good proficient and writer on 
these subjects ; he affirms that they are but barren and 
airy studies for a man entirely to live upon, and that fw a 
man to indulge and riot in these exquisitely bewitchmg 
contemplations is only proper for public professors^ or for 
gentlemen of estates, who have a strong propensity this 
way, and a genius fit to cultivate them. 

But, says he, to own a great but grievous tmth, though 
they may quicken and sharpen the invention, strengthen 
and extena the imagination, improve and reJElne the reason- 
ing faculty, and are of use both in the necessary and the 
luxurious refinement of mechanical arts ; yet having no 
tendency to rectify the will, to- sweeten tne temper, or 
mend the heart, they often leave a stiffiiess, a positiveness, 
and sufficiency on weak minds, which is much more per- 
nicious to society, and to the interests of the jgreai end of 
our beii^, than all their advantages can recompeiwe. He 
adds further, concerning the launching into tl^e depth of 
these studies, that they are apt to bc^ a secret and refined 
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pride, all OTerweening and overbearing vanity, the most 
op])08ite temper, to the true spirit of the Gospel. This 
tempts them to presume on a kind of omniscience in 
iesf«ct to their lellow-ereatures, who have not risen to 
their elevation ; nor are they fit to be trusted in the haods 
of any but those who have acquired an humble heart, a 
lowly spirit, and a sober and teachable temper. See Dr. 
Ghevne's pre&oe to his Essay on Health and Long Life. 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, astro- 
nomy, dialling, optics, statics, mechanics, &c. may be 
agreeable entertamments and amusements to students in 
every professicm^ at leisure hours, if they ei^joy such cir- 
cumstances of hfe as to fiimish them wijth conveniences 
for this sort of improvement ; but let them take great care 
lest they entrench upon more necessary employments, and 
so fiill under the charge and censure of wasted time. 

Yet I cannot help making this observation, that where 
students or indeed any young gentleipen have, in their early 
years, made themselves masters of a variety of elegant 
problems in the mathematical circle of knowledge, and 
^ined the most easy, neat, and entertaining experiments 
in natural philosophy, with some short and agreeable spe- 
culations or practices in any other of the kits and sciences, 
they have hereby laid a foundation for the esteem and love 
of mankind among those with whom they ccmverse, in 
higher, or lower ranks of life ; they have been often 
guuded by this means from the temptation of nocent 

Eleasures. and have secured both their own hours and the 
ours of tiieir companions from running to waste in saun- 
teriiiff and trifles, and from a thousand impertinences in 
siUv dialoffues. Gaminff and drinking, and many criminal 
ana foolisn scenes of talk and action, nave been prevented 
by these innocent and improving elegances of knowledge. 

XIII. Huttory is a necessary study in the supreme place 
for jgientlemen who deal in politics. The government of 
natKMis, and distressful and desolating events which 
have in all ages attended the mistakes of politicians, 
should be ever present on theirminds, to warn them to avoia 
the like conduct. Geography, and chronology, which pre- 
cisely inform us of the place and time where such trans- 
acti<ms or events happened, are the eyes of history, and 
of ^isolute necessity m some measure to attend it. 

But history^ so &r as relates to the aflairs of the Bible, 
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is as neoessary todinncB as to gentlemen of any pftfi» « 
aion. It helpe ns to reconcile many difficulties m dcri^ 
ture, and draionstrates a divine Providence. Dr. Pn- 
deaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testament is an 
excellent treatise of this kind. 

XIV. Among the smaller histories, biography, or the 
memoirs of the lives of great and good men has-a high 
rank in my esteefn, as worthy of the perusal of erery 
person who devotes himself to the study of divinity. 
Therein we frequently find our holy religion reduced to 
practice, and many parts of Christianity shinii^ with a 
tmnscendent and exemplary light. We learn there how 
deeply sensible great and good men have heen of the ruins 
of human nature by the first apostasy from Gkxi, and how 
they have toiled and laboured, and turned themsrives on 
all sides, to seek a recovery in vain, till theyhave Ibond 
the Gospel of Christ an all-sufficient relief. We an ther^ 
fumishod with effectual and unanswerahle evidences that 
the religion of Jesus, with all its self-denials, inrtues, and 
devotions, is a very practicable thing, since it has been 
carried to such a degree of honour by some wise and hohr 
men. We have been there assured that the pleasures ana 
satis&ctions of the Christian life in its present piacdoe 
and future hopes, are not mere raptures of mxu^ ana entha- 
siasm, when some of the strictest professors oi leaaon hav9 
added the sanction of their testimony. 

In short, the lives and memoirs of persons of piety, well 
written, have been of infinite and unspeakable advantage 
to the disciples and professors of Christianity, and have 
given us amnirable instances and rules how to resist every 
temptation of .a soothing or a frowning world, how to piac- 
tise important and difficult duties, how to love GhMl 
above all, and to love our neighbours as ourselves, to liv« 
by the faith of the Son of God, and to die in the same fid^, 
insure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life. 

XV . Remember tiiat loeic and ontology or metaphysies 
are necessary sciences, though they luve been greathr 
abused by scholastic writers, who have professed to teacii 
them in ronner ages. Not only all students, whether ther 
desiffn the profession of theolo{|y, law,^ or physio, hut aU 
genUemoi should at least acquire a superficial knowlec^e 
of them. The. introduction of so many subtletiesj mce 
distinctions, and insignificant tecmsi wxtnoat dear idnan. 
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hu brooffht 8 great port of the loaic and metai^yutis of 
Uie schools into just contempt, l^eir logic has anpeared 
the mere art of wrangling, and their metaphysics the skill 
•f splitting a hair, of distinguishing without a difference, 
and of putting long hard names upon common thinos, ana 
sometimes upon a confused inmhle of things whicn have 
no dear ideas belonging to them. 

It is certain that an unknown heap of trifles and imper- 
tinences have been intermingled with these useful parts of 
learning, upon which account many persons in this polite 
age have inade it a part of their breeding to throw a jest 
upon them : and to rally them well has been esteemed a 
more valuaole talent than to understand them. 

But this is running into wide extremes ; nor ought ttneae 
parts of science to be aban4oned by the wise, because some 
writers of former ages have played the fool with them. 
True logic teaches us to use our reason well, and brinss a 
light into the understanding : true metaphysics or ontofogy 
casts a light upon all the objects of thought and medita- 
tion, by ranging every being, with all the absolute and re- 
lative perfections and properties, modes and attendants of 
it, in ]Nroper ranks and classfes, and thereby it discovers the 
various relations of things to each other, and what are 
their general or special dinerences from each otibier, wherein 
a great part of human knowledge conisists. And by thif 
means it greatly conduces to instruct us in method, or the 
disposition of every thing into its proper rank and class of 
beings, attributes, or actions. 

X V I. If I were to say any thing of natural philosophy, 
I would venture to lay down my sentiments thus : 

I think it must needs be very usefhl to a divine to under- 
stand something of natural science. The mere natural 
history of birds, beasts, and fishes, of insects, trees, and 
plants^ as well as of meteors, swm as clouds, thunders, 
lightnmgs, snow, hail, firost, oc. in all their common or 
uncommon appearances, may be of considerable use to one 
who studies'aivinity, togive nim wider and more delightful 
views of the works of Grod, and to fumiah him withlively 
and happy images and metaphors, drawn from the large 
volume ofnaturepto display and represent the things of God 
and relkpon in the most l)eantiful and affecting colours. 

And u the mere history of these things be u^ul for this 
purpoaei surely it will he of fiuther advaatage to be led 
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into the reasons, causes, and effects of these natural objects 
and. appearances; and to know the established laws of na» 
ture, matter, and motion^ whereby the great Grod cames 
on his eztensiye works oi providence from the creation to 
this day. 

I confess the old Aristotelian scheme of this science will 
teach us very little that is worth knowing about these mat- 
ters ; but the later writers, who have explained nature and 
its operations in a more sensible and geometrical manner, 
are well worth the moderate study ofa divine ; especially 
those who have followed the principles of that wonder of 
our age- and nation, Sir Isaac Newton. There is much 

Sleasure and entertainment, as well as real profit, to be 
erived from those, admirable improvements which have 
been advanced in natural philosojmy in Iflte years by the 
assistance of mathematical learning, as well as from the 
multitude of experiments which have been made and are 
still me^king in natural subjects. 

XVII. This is a science which indeed eminently belongs 
to the physician ; he aught to know all the parts of human 
nature, what are the sound and healthy tunctions of an 
animal body, and what are the distempers and dangers 
which attend it ; he should also be fumislMftd with a large 
knowledge of plants and minerals, and every thing which 
makes up the materia medica, or tne ingredients of which 
medicines are made ; and many other things in natural 
philosophy are subservient to his profession, as well aslx> 
the kindred art of surgery. > 

XVIII. Questions about the powers and operations of 
nature may also sometimes come into the lawyer's cogni- 
zance, especially such as relate to assaults, wounds, mur- 
ders, &c. I remember I have read a trial of a man for 
murder by drowning, wherein the judge on the bench heard 
several aiguments concerning the lungs bein^ filled or not 
filled with water, bv inspiration or expiration, &c. to all 
which he professed himself so much a stranger, as did not 
do him any great honour in public. 

XIX. But I think no divme, who can obtain it, should 
be utterly destitute of this knowledge. By the assistance 
of this study lie wiU be better able to survey the various 
monuments of creating wisdom in the heavens, the earth, 
and the seas, with w<Mider and worship : and by the use ot 
a moderate skill in this science, he may communicate so 
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aneh of tho astomshine works of God in the lonnation and 
goTemment of this viswle world, and so far instruct many 
of his hearers, as may assist the transfusion of the same 
ideas into their minds^ and raise them to the same delight- 
fhl exercises of devotion. O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works I in wisdom hast thou made them ail 1 They are 
sought by ail that have pleasure in them. 

Besides, it is worthy of the notice of every student in 
theolo^, that he ought to have some aoquamtance with 
the pnnci]!>les of nature, that he may judge a little how far 
they will go ; so that he may not be imposed upon to take 
every strange appearance in nature for a miracle, that he 
may reason the clearer upon this subject, that he may 
better confirm the miracles of Moses and of Christ, nor 
yield up his faith to any pretences of prodigy and wonder, 
which are either the occasional and uncommon operations ' 
of the elements, or the crafty sleights of m^n well sld^led 
in philosophy and mechamcai operations to delude the 
simple. 

^XX. The knowledge also of animal nature, and of the 
rational soul of man, and the mutual influence of these^ two 
ingredients of our composition upon each other, is worthy 
the study of a divine. It is of great importance to persons 
of this character and office to judge now far the animal 
powers have influence upon such and such particular ap- 
pearances and practices of mankind ; how fiir the appetites 
or passions oihuman nature are owing to the flesh and 
blood; or to the mind ; how &r they may be moderated, 
and how far they ought to be subdued ; and what are the 
happiest methods of obtaining these ends. By this science 
also we may be better informed how far these {Missions or 
appetites are lawful, and how far they are criminal, by 
considering how far they are subject to the power of the 
will, and how fai they may be changed and corrected by 
our watchifulness, care, and diligence. 

It comes also very properly under the cognizance of tbis 
profession to be able in some measure to determine ques- 
tions which may arise relating to real inspiration or pro- 
phecy, to wild enthusiasm, to fits of a convulsive kino, to 
melancholy or frenzy, &c. and what directions are proper 
to begiven concerning any appearances of this nature. 

XXl. Next to the knowledge of natural things, and ac- 
quaintance with the human nature and constitution which 

K 
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is made up of soul and bodr^ I think that uatoral nligioa 
properly takes its plaee. Tms consists of these two parts, 
viz. 1. The speculative or contemplative, which is the 
knowledge of God in his various perfections and in his 
relations to his rational creatures, so fkr as may be known 
by the light of nature, which heretofore used to be called 
tne second part of metaphysics. It includes also, Z. That 
which is practical or active, that is, the knowledse of tHe 
several duties which arise fhxn our relation to God, and 
our relation to our fellow-creatureS; and the proper conduct; 
and government of ourselves ; this has been used to b& 
called ethics, or moral nhilosophy. 

XXII. The knowleage of tnese thioffs is proper for all 
men of learning ; not only because it teaches them to obtain 
juster views of the several parts of revealed religion and 
of Cfknb^tianity. which are onilt upon them, but oecause 
evexy.tn^$it.h ot natural rel^on and of moral duty is con- 
taineclUinil necessariiy implied in idl the revealed religions 
that evJe;r God prescribed to the world. We may welTsus- 
pect tl^at .religion does not come £rom Gcd which reaounces 
imv part of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the diispeosation of th» 

SatriarchSf or of Moses, or the prophets, or of our Lord 
esus Chnst, still we are bound t^know the one true God^ 
and to uactise all thai adoration and reverence, all that 
love to Aim, that fiiith in his perfections, with tnat obe- 
dience and submission to his will, whkh natur^ religion 
requires. We are still bound to exercise that justice^ trutlu 
and goodness towards our neighbours, that restraint ana 
moderation of our appetites ana passi<MDUS, and thai regular 
behaviour towards ourselves, and all our fellow-creatures 
around us, which moral philQ«4>liv teaches. There is na 
sort of revealed religion that wul dispense with these- 
natural obligaUons: and a happy aoquainlanoe with the 
several appetites, inclinations, aiid passions of humaa 
nature, and the best methods to rule and nstnin, to direct 
and govern them, are our oonstaat businetSj and aught Uk 
be our everlasting study. 

Yet I would lay down this cautioo, viz. 'na^aoee stu^ 
dents are instructed in the knovled^ of the true Gpd in. 
their lectures on Chnstianily, and siaoe among thaChris-t 
tian duties they are also taupit all the moral dictste8.of that 
light of nature, or a sonoiiilala sdiens of sthiiss, theia i^ 
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&0 BbsohHe necenity of leaming these two parts of nata- 
tai religion, as distinct sciences, separate and by them* 
aelTos ; out, still it is of neat importance for a tutor, vfaile 
he is reading to his pupils these parts of the Christian reli- 
gion, to give them notice how far the light of nature and 
mere reason will instinct us in those doctrines and duties, 
and how fiur we are ohliped to divine rerelation and Scrip- 
ture for clearing up and establishing the firm foundations 
of the t>ne, for afibrding us superior motives and powers to 
practise the other, for raising tnem to more exalted degrees, 
and buildingso glorious a superstructure upon them. 

XXIII. The study of natural religion, viz. the know- 
ledge of God and the rules of virtue and piety^ as far as 
they are discorered by the li^ht of nature, is needful 
indeed to prove the truth of divme revelation or Scripture 
in the most effectual maimer ; but after the divine authority 
of Scrivtore is estabtished: that will be a very sufficient 
quring nom whence the bulk of mankind may aenye their 
knoirledge of divinity, or the Chrislian religion, in order 
to their own present niith and practice, ana their future 
md eternal happiness: In this sense theology is a science 
necessary for. eveij one that hopes for the niveur of God 
and the felicity ot another world; and it is of infinitely 
more importance than any of the arts and sciences which 
belong to the learned protessions here on earth. 

XXIY. Perhaps it will be thought necessary I should 
say something concerning the study of the civil law, or the 
law of nature and nations. 

If we would speak with great justness and propriety, 
the civil law signifies the peculiar law of each state, coun- 
try^ or city : but what Vtre now-a-^ays usually mean by the 
civii law, is a body of laws composed out of the best of 
the Roman and Grecian laws, and which was in the main 
received and observed througn all the Roman dominions 
for above twelve hundrsd years. The Romans took the 
first grounds of this law from what they caUed the twelve 
tables, which were the abridgments of the laws of Solon 
at Athens, and of other cities in Greece, fimious for know- 
iedge and wisdom; to which they addeo their own ancient 
eustoms of the city of Rome, and the laws which were 
made there. These written laws were subject to various 
interpretations, whence controversies daily arising, they 
weie detetmhwd by the judgment of the learned ; and 
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these detenninatioDS were "v^at they first called Jus Citile. 
All this by degrees grew to a Tast number of Tolumes : and 
therefore the emperor Justinian conmianded his chancellor 
Tribonian to reduce them to a perfect body, and this is 
called the body of the civil law. 

XXV. But that which is of most importance for all 
learned men to be acquainted with, is the law of nature, or 
the knowledge of ru^ht and wron^ among mankind, whe- 
ther it be transacted between single persons or conmiuni- 
ties, so far as common reason ptnd the light of nature dic- 
tates and directs. This is what Pufiendorf calls the law 
of nature and nations, as will appear if you consult sect. 3. 
chap. III. of that most valuable folio he has written on the 
subject; which is well worthy the study of eyenr man of 
learning, particularly lawyers and divines, togetner with 
other treatises on Uie same theme. 

If anjr question proposed relate to right and property, 
and justice between man and man^ in any polite and civil- 
ized country, though it must be adjudged cniefly according^ 
to the particular statutes and laws of that country, vet the 
knowledge of the law of nature will very consiaerahly 
assist the lawyer and the civil judge in the determinaticHi 
thereof. And this knowledge wul be of ^at use to divines, 
not only in deciding of cases of conscience amouff men, 
and answering any difficult inquiries which may be pro- 
posed to them on this subject^ but it vrill greatlv assist 
them also in their studies relatmg to the law of Ghod, and 
the performance or violation thereof, the nature of duty 
and sin, rewards and punishments. 

XXvI. I have spoken something of the languages 
before, but let me here resume the subject, and put in a kw 
thoughts about those studies which are wont to be called 
philological; such as history, languages, grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, and criticism. 

An acquaintance with some of the learned languages, at 
least, is necessary for all the three learned professions. 

XXYIL The lawyers, who have the least need of 
foreign tongues, ought to understand Latin. During many 
ages past, very important matters in the law were always 
written and managed in that language by the lavryers, as 
prescriptions in medicine by the physicians, and citations 
of the Scriptures in divinity were always made in Latin 
by the divmes. Prayers also were ordained to be said 
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pobtidy and privately in the Roman tongne : paternosters 
and avemarias were half the deYotions of those ages. 
These cruel impositions upon the people would not s^er 
them to read in their own mother-tong[tie what was done, 
either to or for their own souls, their bodies, or their 
estates. I am ready to suspect this was all owine to the 
craft and policy of the priesthood and church of Rome, 
which endeavoured to aggrandize themselves, and exalt 
their own profession into a sovere^ tjranny. and to make 
mere slaves of the laity among mankmd, by keeping them 
in utter imorance, darkness, and dependence. And they 
were willing to compound the matter with the physicians 
and the lawyers, and allow them a small share in this 
Urranny over the populace, to maintain their own supreme 
domimon over all. 

But we thank. God the world is grown something 
wiser ; and of late years the British paniament has been 
pleased to give relief from that bondage in matters relating 
to the law also, as in the age of reformation we were 
delivered from saying our prayers in Latin, from bemg 
bound to read the worn of God in a tongue unknown to the 
people, and from living in everlasting subjection to the 
clergy in matters of this life and the hfe to come. 

But to return, there are stUl so many forms of proceed- 
ii^ in judicature, and things called by Latin names in the 
profession of the law, and so many liarbarous words with 
Latin terminations, that it is necessary lawyers should 
understaud this languajg^. Some acquamtance also with 
the old French tongue is needful for the same persons and 
professions, since the tenures of Lyttleton, which are a 
sort of Bible to the gentlemen of the long robe, were 
written in that language: and this tongue has been inter- 
woven in some forms of the English law, from the days 
of William the Conqueror, who came from Normandy m 
Fiance. 

XXVIII. Physicians should be skilled in the Greek as 
well as in the Latin, because their great master Hippo- 
crates wrote in that tongue, and his writings are still of 
good value and use. A multitude of the names, both of 
the parts of the body, of diseases, and of medicines, are 
derived from the Greek language: and there are many 
excellent books of physic, both in the theoretical and prac- 
tical parts of it, woich are delivered to the world in the 
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Roman tongue, and of which that pcolbsaioa ahovld not 
beunionnt. 

XXJX. Snch as intend the stndj of theology shoold be 
well acquainted also with the Latin, because it has been 
for many hundred years the Umguage of the schools of 
learning: their disputations are generally limited to that 
langua^. and many and excellent books of diyinity must 
be entirely concealed from the students, unless they are 
acquainted with the Latin anthors. 

But those that design the sacred profession of theokwy 
should make it their bibour of chieiimportance to be very 
conTersant with their Bibles, both in the Old and New 
Testament : and this requires some knowledge of those 
original languages, Greek and Hebrew, in wlucn the Scrip- 
tures were ^tten. All that will pursue these studies 
with honour should be able to reaa the Old Testament 
tolerably in the Hebrew tongue a at least they should be so 
fiur acauainted with it as to fina out the sense of a text by 
the help of a dictionary. But scarce anj man should be 
thought worthy of the name of a solid dmne, or a skilful 
teacher of the Groepel, in these days of light and liberty, 
unless he has pretty good knowledge of the Greek, since 
all the important points of the Christian religion are 
deriTcd from the New Testament, which was first written 
in that language. 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic tongues, if one 
divine in thirty or in three hundred trayel far into these 
regions, it is enough. A few learned men skilled in these 
languages will make sufficient remarks upon them for the 
service of the whole Christian world ; which remarks may 
aometimes happen to be of use to those divines who are 
unacquainted with them, in reading the Bible. But the 
advantage of these tongues is not of so great importanoe 
as it luis been too often represented. My reader wiU agree 
witli me, when he considers that the chief uses of them are 
these: 

The AraUc is a language which has some kindred and 
affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now and then 
ffuess at the sense of some uncommon and doubtful He- 
Brew word, which is found but once or twice in the Bible^ 
by its supposed affinity to the Arabic: but whatever con- 
jectures may be made by some kindred of a Hebrew word 
io 1^1 Arabic root, yet there is no certainty to be gathered 
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from it ; for ettn words of the same language which are 
imdottbtedly derived from the same theme or primitive, 
will fpYe us hut very doubtful and sorry information con- 
cermng the true sense of kindred words which spring from 
the same theme. 

Let me give a plain instance or two of this uncertainty. 
The word strages signiJSes slaughter ; stratum is Latin lor 
a bed : stramen is straw ; and stra^lum is a quilt or cover- 
lid : they are all drawn and derived from steroo ; which 
signifies to throw down, to kill, or to spread abroad. Let 
the critics tell me what certain sense tney could put upon 
either of these four words by their mere cognation with 
each other, or their derivation from one common verb. 
Again, who can tell me the certain meaning and precise 
idea of the word honest in English, and assure me that it 
signifies a man of integrity, justice and probity, though it 
is evidently derived from nonestus in Latin 7 Whereas 
honestus has a very difierent idea, and signifies a man of 
some fiffure in the world, or a man of honour. Let any 
man judge then how little service toward explaining the 
Hebrew tongue can be furnished from all the languas^e of 
Arabia. Surely a great part of the long learned fatigues 
and tiresome travels of men through this country is almost 
vain and useless to make the Hebrew Bible better under- 
stood. 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may be 
some small advantage drawn from the knowledge of it, 
because there is a very ancient translation of the New Tes- 
tament in that tongue ; and perhaps this may sometimes 
S've a proper and apposite meaning to a difficult and doubt- 
1 text, and ofier a lair hint for recovering the true mcan- 
ing[ of the Scripture from the perverse glosses of other 
writers. But there are several commentators and lexi- 
cographers who have been acquainted with the Syriac 
language, and have jgiven us the chief of these hints in 
their writings on Scnpture. 

And after all, smce none of these assistances can yield 
us a sufficient proof of a true interpretation, and give us 
the certain sense of a text, who would be persuaided to 
waste any great number of his better hours in such dry 
studies, and in labours of so little profit? 

XXXL The Chaldean language indeed is much nearer 
to the Hebrew and it is proper for a divine to have some 
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acquaintance with it, because there are sereral verses or 
chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are written in that 
lan^age ; and the old Jewish targums or commentaries, 
which are written in the Chaldean tongue, may sometimes 
happen to cast a little light upon a doubtful Scripture of 
the Old Testament. 

But it must be still owned, that the knowledge of these 
Eastern tongues does not deserve to be magnifiM to such a 
degree as some of the proficients in them naye indulged ; 
wherein they have earned matters beyond all reason ana 
justice, since scarce any of the most important subjects of 
the Gospel of Christ and the way of salvation can gain 
any advantaee from them. 

XXXII. The art of grammar comes now to be men- 
tioned. It is a distinct thing from the mere knowled^ of 
the languages ; for all mankind are taught from their in- 
fancy to speak their common tongue, by a natural imitation 
of their mothers and nurses, and those who are round about 
them, without any knowledge of the art of grammar, and 
the various observations and rules that relate to it. Gram- 
mar indeed is nothing else but rules and observations drawn 
from tbe common sjpeech of mankind in their several lan- 
guages I and it teaches us to speak and pronounce, to spell 
and wnte with propriety and exactness, according to the 
custom of those m every nation who are or were supposed, 
to speak and write their own lanjguage best. Now it is a 
shame for a man to pretend to science and study in any of 
the three learned professions, who is not in some measure 
acquainted with the propriety of those languages with 
which he ought to be conversant in his daily studies, and 
more especituly in such as he may sometimes be called 
upon to write as well as read. 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to consider 
rhetoric. 

Now rhetoric in general is the art of persuading, which 
may be distinguished into these three parts ; viz. 1 . Con- 
veying the sense of the speaker to the understanding of the 
hearers in the clearest and most intelligible manner, by the 
plainest expressions and the most lively and striking repre- 
sentations of it, so that the mind may be thoroughJy con- 
vinced of the thing proposed. 2. Persuading the will 
effectually to choose or refuse the thing suggested and 
represented. 3. Raising the passions in the most vivid and 
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forcible maimer, so as to set all tbe soul and every power 
of nature at work, to pursne or avoid the thing in q^ebate. 

To attain this end, there is not only a great deal of art 
necessary in the representation of matters to the auditory, 
but also m tbe disposition of method of introducing these 
particular representations, together with the reasons which 
might convince, and the various methods which might 
persuade and prevail upon the hearers. There are certain 
seasons wherem a violent torrent of oration, in a disguised 
and concealed method, may be more effectual than all the 
nice forms of logic and reasoning. The figures of interro- 

gation and exclamation have sometimes a lai^ place and 
appy effect in this sort of discourse, and no figure of 
speech should be wanting here where tne speaker nas art 
enough happily to introduce it. 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art to improve a young genius in those 
glorious talents whereby Tully and Demosthenes acquired 
that amazing influence and success in their own age and 
nation, and that immortal fame through all nations, and 
ages. And it is with great advantage these rules may 
be perused and learned. But a happy genius, a lively 
imagination, and warm passions, together with a due de- 
gree of knowledge and skill in tne subject to be delated, 
and a perpetual perusal of the writings of the best orators, 
and hearing the oest speakers, will do more to miJce an 
orator than all the rules of art in the world, without these 
natural talents, and this careful imitation of the most 
approved and happiest orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will presently suppose that pleaders 
at the bar have great need of this art of rhetoric; but it 
has been a just doubt, whether pleading in our British 
courts of justice, before a skilful judse, should admit of 
any other aid from rhetoric than that which teaches to open 
a cause clearly, and spread it in the most perspicuous, com- 
plete; and impartial manner before the eyes of him wha 
judges : for impartial justice being the thin? which is 
sought, there should be no artifices used, no eloquence or 
power of language employed to persuade the wiU or work 
upon the passions, lest the decisive sentence of the judge 
should be biassed or warped into injustice. For this reason, 
Mr. Locke would banish all pleaders in the law for fees out 
of his government of Carohna, in his posthumous works, 
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though that great man might possibly be too sereie in so 
nniyersal a censure of the profession. 

XXXV. But the case is yery different with regard to 
divines : the ekrauence of the pulpit, beyond all contro- 
▼ersY, has a mu<^ larger extent. 

Tneir business is not to plead a cause of right and wrong 
before a wise and skilful judge, but to address all the ranks 
of mankind, the high ana low, the wise and the unwise, the 
sober and the vicious, and persuade them all to pursue and 
persevere in virtue with regard to themselves, in justice 
and goodness with regard to their neighbours, ana piety 
towuds God. These are afihirs of everlasting importance ; 
and most of the persons to whom these addresses are made 
are not wise and skilful judges, but are influenced aiHl 
drawn strongly to the contrary side by their own sinful 
appetites and passions, and bribed or biassed by the cor- 
rupt customs of the world. 

There is therefore a necessity not only of a clear and 
faithful representation of things to men, in order to con- 
vince their reason and judgment, but of all the skill and 
force of persuasion addressed to the will and the passions. 
So Tully' addressed the whole senate of Rome, and Demos- 
thenes toe Athenian people, among whom were capacities 
and inclinations of infinite varie^ ; and therefore they 
made use of all the lightning and thunder, all the entrea- 
ties and terrors, all the soothing elegances and the floweiv 
beauties of language with which tneir art could fumisa 
them. Divines in the pulpit have much the same sort of 
hearers, and therefore they should imitate those ancient 
examples. The understanding indeed ought to be first 
convinced by the plainest and strongest force of reasoning; 
but when this is done, all the powerful motives should be 
used which have any just influence upon human nature ; ' 
all the springs of passion should be touched, to awaken 
the stupid ana the thoughtless into consideration, to pene- 
trate and melt the hardest heart, to persuade the unwilling, 
to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obstinate, and reform the 
vicious part of mankind, as well as to encourage those who 
are humble and pious, and to support their practice and 
their hope. The tribes of men are sunk into so fatal a 
degeneracy and dreadful distance from God, and from all 
that is holy and happy, that all the eloouenoe which a 
preacher is master oi should be employed in order to re- 
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coTer the world firom its shameful ruin and wretchedness 
by this Gospel of our blessed Savionr. and restore it to 
virtue and piety, to- God and happiness, hj the divine power 
of the Gospel. O may such giorious masters and sacred 
oratbry never be wanting in tte pulpits of Great Britain. 

X^lXVI. Shall I now speak something of my senti- 
ments concerning poesy ? 

As for books oi poesy, whether in ike learned or in the 
modem languages, they are of great use to be read at hours 
of leisure by aU j^ersons that make any pretence to good 
education or learning ; and that for several reasons. 

1. Because there are many coupleto or stanzas written 
m poetic measures, which contain a variety of morals or 
rules of practice relating to the commoin prudentiials of 
mankind, as well as to matters of religion ; and the poetic 
numbers (or rhyme if thcFe be any) add very considerable 
Ibrce to the memory. 

Besides, many an elegant and admirable sentiment or 
description of thm^ which are found among the poets are 
well worth comnutting to memory, and the particular 
measures of verse greatly assist us in recollecting such 
excellent passaffes, which might sometimes raise our con- 
versation from low and grovelling subjects. 

2. In heroic verse, but especially in the grander lyrics^ 
there are sometimes such noble elevations of thought and 
passion as illuminate all things around us, and convey to 
the soul most exalted and magnificent images and sublime 
sentiments : these furnish us with glorious springs and 
m^ums to raise and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm 
our souls, to awtiken the better passions, and to elevate 
them even to a divine pitch, and that for devotional pur- 
poses. It is the lyric ode which has shown to the world 
some of the happiest examples of this kind, and I cannot 
say but this nart of poesy has been my favourite amuse- 
ment above ail others. 

And for thiis reason it is that I have never thought the 
Jieroic poems, Greek, Latin, or English, which have ob- 
tained tne highest fame in the world, are sufficiently diver- 
sified, exalted, or animated, for want of the interposition 
of now and then an elegiac or lyric ode. This migot have 
been done with great and beantiiiil proprie^, wnere the 
poet has introdu(»d a sons at a fekst. or the joys of a vic- 
tory, or the soliloquies of mvine satiiBUiction, or the pensive 
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and despairing affomes of distressing sorrow. Why should 
that which is ciuled the most glorious form of poecnr be 
hound down and confined to such a lonff and endless 
uniformity of measures, when it should kindle or melt the 
soul, swell or sink it into all the various and transporting 
changes of which human nature is capable 7 

Cowley, in his unfinished fragment of the Davideis, 
has shown us this way to improyement ; and whateyer ble- 
mishes may be found in other parts of that heroic essay, 
tUs beauty and glory of it ought to be preserved for imita- 
tion. I am well assured that if Homer and Vii^l had 
happened to practise it, it would have been renowned and 
glorified by eyejry critic. I am ^greatly mistaken if this 
wise mixture of numbers would not be a further reach of 
perfection than they hove ever attained to without it : let 
It be remembered, that it is not nature and strict reason, 
but a weak and awfiil reverence for antiquity and the vogue 
of fallible men, that has established those Greek and 
Roman writings as absolute and complete nattems. In 
several ages there have been some men of learning who 
have very justly disputed this glory, and have pointed to 
many of their mistakes. 

3. But still there is another end of reading poesy, and 
perhaps the most considerable advantage to be obtained 
from It by the bulk of mankind, and that is, to furnish our 
tongues with the richest and the most polite variety of 
phrases and words upon all occasions oi life or relij^ion. 
He that writes well m verse wUl often find a necessity to 
send his thoughts in search through all the treasure of 
words that express any one idea in the same language, 
that so he may comport with the measures, or the rhyme 
of the verse which he writes, or with his own most beau- 
tiful and vivid sentiments of the thing he describes. Now 
by much reading of this kind we shall insensibly acquire 
the habit and skill of diversifying our phrases upon all 
occasions, an4 of expressing our ideas in the most proper 
and beautiful language, whether we write or speak of the 
thing[s of God or men. 

It IS pity that some of these harmonious writers have 

ever indulged any thing uncleanly or impure, to defile 

their paper and abuse the ears of their readers, ortoofiend 

ac^ainst the rules of the nicest virtue and pohteness : but 

-istiH amongst the writings of Mr. Dryden, and Mr. Pope, 
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and Dr. Young, as well as others, there is a sufficient 
choice in our own language, wherein we shall not find any 
indecency to shock the most modest tongue or ear. 

Perhaps there has hardly heen a writer in any nation, 
and I may dare to affirm there is none in ours, has a richer 
and happier talent of painting to the life, or has ever dis* 
covered such a large and inexhausted variety of descrip- 
tion, as the celebrated Mr. Pone. If you read his transla- 
tion of Homer's Iliad, vou will find aunost all the terms or 
phrases ui our tongue that are needful to express any thing 
that is ^and or magnificent ; but if you peruse his Odys- 
sey, which descends much more into common life, there is 
scarce any useful subject of discourse or thought, on any 
ordinary occurrence, which he has not cultivated and 
dressed in the most proper language ; and yet still he has 
ennobled and enlivened even the lower subjects with the 
brightest and most agreeable ornaments. 

i should add here also, that if the same author had 
more frequently employed his pen on divine themes, his 
short poem on the Messiah, and some part of his letters 
between Abelard and Elcusa, with that ode on the dying 
Christian, &c. sufficiently assure us that his pen would 
have honourably imitatea some of the tender scenes of 

gnitential sorrow, as well as the sublimer odes of the 
ebrew Psalmist, and perhaps discovered to us, in a better 
manner than any other translation has done, how great a 
poet sat upon the throne of Israel. 

After all that I have said^ there is yet a further use of 
reading poesy: and that is, when the mind has been 
fatigued with the studies of a more laborious kind, or when 
it is any ways unfit for the pursuit of more difficult sub- 
jects, it may be as it were unbent, and repose itself awhile 
on the flowery meadows where the muses dwell. It is a 
very sensible relief to the soul, when it is over-tired, to 
amuse itself with the numbers and the beautiful sentiments 
of the poets ; and in a little time this agreeable amuse- 
ment may recover the languid spirits to activity and more 
important service. 

XXltVII. All this I propose to the world as my best 
observations about reading of verse. But if the question 
were offered to me^ Shall a stndent of a bright genius 
never divert himselt with writinjg poesy 7 I would answer, 
Yes, wbep we caonot pos^blj help it ; a lower geniuS; in 
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mature years, would heartily wish that he had spent much 
more time in reading the best authors of this Idnd, and 
employed much fewer hours in writing. But it most be 
confessed, or supposed at least, that there may be seasons 
when it is hardly possible for a poetic soul to restrain the 
fancy or quench the flame, when it is hard to suppress the 
Exuberant flow of lofty sentiments, and prevent the ima- 
gination from this sort of style or lan^age : and that is 
the only season, I think, wherein this mcunation should 
be indulged, especially by persons who have devoted them- 
selves to professions of a oiflTerent kind ; and one reason is 
because what they write in that hour is more likely^ to 
canry in it some appearance above nature, some happy mu- 
tation of the dictates of the muse.* 

XXXVIII. There are other things besides history, gram- 
mar and languages, rhetoric and poesy, which have been 
included under the name of philological knowledge : such 
as, an acquaintance with the notions, customs, manners, 
tempers^ l>olity, &c. of the various nations of the earth, 
or the distinct sects and tribes of mankind. This is neces- 
sary, in order to understand history the better ; and every 
man who is a lawyer or a ^ntleman ought to obtain some 
acquaintance with these thmgs, without which he can never 
read history to any great advantage, nor can he maintain 
his own station and character in lue, with honour and dig- 
nity, without some insight into them. 

XXXIX, Students m divinity ought to seek a lamr 
acquaintance with the Jewish laws, polity, customs, &c. 
in order to understand many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and to vindicate the sacred writers 
from the reproaches of infldels. An acquaintance also 
with many of the Roman and Grecian afiairs is needfril to 
explain several texts of Scripture in the New Testament, 
to lead sincere inquirers into the true and genuine sense ol 
the evangelists and apostles, and to guard their writings 
from the unreasonable cavils of men. 

XL« The art of criticism is reckoned by some as a dis- 
tinct part of philology ; but it is in truth nothing else than 
a more exact and accurate knowledge or skill in the other 

* The muse in the ancient heathen sense, is supposed to be a god* 
dees; but in the philosophic sense, it can mean no more than a 
bright genius, with a warm and strong imagination elevated to an 
unconmion degree. 
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parts of it, and a readiness to apply that knowledge upon 
nil occasions, in order to judge well of what relates to these 
subjects, to explain what is obscure in the authors which 
we read, to supply what is defective and amend what is 
erroneous in manuscripts or ancient copies, to correct the 
mistakes of authors and editors in the sense of the words, 
to reconcile the controversies of the learned, and by this 
means to 8}>read a juster knowledge of these tnings among 
the inquisitive part of mankind. 

Every man who pretends to the learned professions, if 
he doth not arise to be a critic himself in philological mat- 
ters, he should be frequently conversing with those books, 
whether dictionaries, parapnrasts, commentators, or other 
critics, which may relieye any difficulties he meets with, 
and give him a more exact acquaintance with those studies 
which he pursues.. 

And whensoever any person is arrived to such a degree 
of knowledge in these thmgs as to furnish him well for the 
practice of criticism^ let him take ^eat care that pride and 
vanity, contempt of others, with mward wrath and inso- 
lence, do not mingle themselves with his remarks and cen- 
sures. Let him remember the common frailties of human 
nature, and the mistakes to which the wisest man is some- 
times liable, that he may practise this art with due modesty 
and candour. 



PART n. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thb chief design of the former part of this book is to 
lead us into proper methods for the improvement of our 
own knowleage. ^ Let us now consider what are the best 
means of improving the minds of others, and of commu- 
nicating to them the knowledge which we hare acquired. 
If the treasures of the mind should be hoarded up and con- 
cealed^ thev would profit none besides the possessor ; and 
tien ma advantage oy the possession would be poor and 
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narrow in comparison of what the same treasures would 
yield, both to hmiself and to the world, by a free comma- 
nication and diffusion of them. Large quantities of know- 
ledge acquired and reserved by one man like heaps of gold 
and silver, would contract a sort of rust &nd disagreeable 
aspect by lying in everlasting secresy and silence ; but they 
are burmshed and flitter by perpetual circulation through 
the tribes of mankind. 

The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to others,, 
are that of verbal instruction to our disciples, or by writing 
and publishing our thoughts to the world. 

Here theremre I shallpropose some observations which 
relate to the conveyance of knowledge to others^by regular 
lectures of verbal mstruction or by conversation : I shall 
represent several of the chief prejudices of which learners 
are in danger, with directions to guard against thiem; and 
then mention some of the easiest and most effectual ways 
of convincing persons of their mistakes, and of dealing 
with their understandings when they labour under the 
power of prejudice. I snail afterward add, by way of 
appendix, an essay written many years ago on tne subject 
of Education, when I designed a more complete treatise 
of it. 



CHAP. I. 

MXTHODS OF TIA^BINO^ AND tOADISQ UCTUU8. 

He that has learned any thing thorouehljr, in a clear and 
methodical manner, and has obtained a distinct perception, 
and an ample survey of the whole subject, is generally 
best prepared to teach the same subject in a clear and easy 
method ; for havioj^ acquired a large and distinct idea of it, 
and made it familiar to himself, by frequent meditation, 
reading^ and occasional discourse^ he is supposed to see it 
on all sides, to grasp it. with all its appendices and rela* 
tions, in one survey, ana is better able to represent it to the 
learner in all its views, with all its properties, relations, 
and conseauences. He knows which view or side of the 
subject to nold out first to his disciple, and hpw to propose 
to US understanding that part olit which is easiest to 
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apprehend > and also knows how to set it in such a li^ht 
as 18 most likely to allure and to assist his further inquiry. 

But it is not every one who is a great scholar that always 
becomes the happiest teacher, eren thouarh he may have a 
clear conception, and a methodical as well as an extensive 
survey of the branches of any science. He must also be 
well acquainted with words, as well as ideas, in a proper 
variety, that when his disciple does not take in the ideas 
in one form of expression, he may chanffe the phrase into 
several forms, till at last he hits the undeirstanuing of his 
scholar, and enlightens it in the just idea of truth. 

Besides this, a tutor should be a person of a happy and 
condescending temper, who has patience to bear with a 
slowness of perception, or want of sagacity in some learners. 
He should also have much candour of soul, to pass a gen« 
tie censure on their impertinences, and to pity them in 
their mistakes, and use every mild and engaging method 
for insinuating knowledge into those who are willing and 
diligent in seeking truth, as well as reclaiming those who 
are wandering into error. But of this I have spoken some- 
what idready in a chapter of the former part; and shall 
have occasion to express something more of it shortly. 

A very pretty and useful way to lead a person into any 
particular truth is, by questions and answers, which is the 
So<»atioEd method or disputation, and therefore I refer the 
reader to that chapter or section which it treats of. On 
this account dialogues are used as a polite and pleasant 
mode of leading gentlemen and ladies into some of the 
sciences who seek not the most accurate and methodical 
measure of learning. 

But the most useful, and perhaps the most excellent w^ 
of instructing students in any of^the sciences, is, by read- 
ing lectures, as tutors in the academy do to their pupils. 

The first work is to choose a book well written, which 
contains a short scheme or abstract of that science, or at 
least it should not be a very copious and diflfiisive treatise. 
Or if the tutor knows not any such book already written^ 
he should draw up an abstract of that science himself, 
containing the most substantial and important parts of it, 
disposed m such a method as he best approves. 

Let a chapter or section of this be read daily by the 
learner, on wmch the tutQr should paraphrase in tois msn* 
ner, ounely, 
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. He ibflaidei|duiibodi wolds and idemoate laxgeitf t 
tmdtmaaBjwhatiB daik anddifliailt should be opened 
and illasintod, putlr by Tarioos fonns of speech, and 
partly bj apt simuitnaes and examjdes. Where the sense 
oi the antlMir is dubioos, it mast auo be fixed and deter* 
mined. 

Where the aigmneikts are strong and cogent, they should 
be en£ii€ed by some farther paraphrase, and the troth of 
the inferenoes shook! be made phunly to appear. Where 
the aigomeito are weak and insofficient, they shoold be 
either oonfirmed or leiected as useless ; and new argu- 
ments, if need be, shoold be added to support that doctrine. 
What is treated very concisely in the author shoohl be 
amjdified ; and where several thmgs are laid closely toge- 
ther, they most be taken to pieces, and opened by parts. 

Where the tutor differs finm the author which he r^^, 
he should eently point oot and confote his mistakes. 

Where the method and order of the book is just and 
^PPyy it should be pursued and commended : where it is 
defecUve and irregular, it should be corrected. 

The most necessary, the most remarkable and useful 
parts of that treatise, or of that sdenoe, should be pecu- 
liarly recommended to the learners, and pressed upon 
them, that they would retain it ia memory ; and what is 
more onneoesmry ot superfluous should be Hi«tmpwi<f)||^^ 
lest the learner should spend too much time in ike more 
needless parts of a science. 

The various ends, uses, and aervioes of that science, or 
any part of it, should b^ also declared and exemplified, as 
fiir as the tutor has opportunity and furniture to do it ; 
particularly in mathematics and natural philosophy. 

And if there be any thing remarkably beautiM or de* 
fective in the style of the writer, it is proper for the tutor 
to make a just remark upon it. 

While od is reading and explaining any particular trea- 
tise to his pupils, he may compare the different editions of 
the nme book, or different wnters upon the same subject : 
be shook! infoim them where that subject is treated by 
other authors which they may peruse, and lead his disdirfes 
thereby to a further elucidation, confirmation, or impioTe- 
nent of that theme of discourse ia which he is instructing 

It is alluring and agreeable to the learner, also, mow and 
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then to be entertamied with some historicalremarks on any 
occnrenees or oseful stories whieh the tutor has met 
with, relating to the several parts of such a science ; pro- 
vided he does not put off his pupils merely with such 
stories, and nfslect to give them a solid and rational 
infonnation of Uie theme in hand. Teachers should en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to join profit and pleasure 
together, and mingle delight with their instructions ; but 
at the same time they must take heed that they do not 
merely amuse the ears and gratify the fimcy of their 
disciples, without enriching their mmds. 

In reading letters of instmction. let the teacher be very 
scdidtous that the learners take ujp nis meanine $ and there- 
fore he should frequenUy inquire whether Be expresses 
himself inteOinbly, whether they understand his sense, 
and take in all lus ideas as he endeavours to convey them 
in his own forms of speech. 

It is necessary that he who instructs others should use 
the most proper style fi>r the conveyance of his ideas easily 
into the minds oi those who hear him : and though in 
teaching the sciences, a person is not confined to the same 
rules by which we must govern our language in conversa- 
tion, for he must necessarily make use of many terms of 
art and hard words, yet he snonld never use them merely 
to show his learning, nor afifect sounding langua^ with- 
out necessity, a caution which we shall further mculcate 
anon. 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not absolutely 
necessary, that when a tutor reads a following lecture to 
his pupils, he shoidd run over the foregoing lecture in 
questions proposed to them, and by this means acquaint 
himself widi their daily proficiency.* It is in vain for 
the learner to object, Sorely we are not school-boys, to 
say our lessons again : we came to be taught, and not to' 
be eatechised'and examined. But, alas! howis it possible, 

* This preeantlon, though norer to be neglected, is of especial 
importance when a pupil ie entering on any new bruicii of leam> 
ing^ wbeiB it is abeolmely neceanry that the fundamental defi- 
nitions and princi|>les should not omy be clearly understood, bu( 
rendered very familiar to the mind: and probably most tutors 
have found young persons sadly bewildered as they iiave gone on 
in tbeir tecturei^ for want of a uttle more patience and care in this 
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for a teacher to proceed in his instructioiu, if he knoiw 
not how &r the learner takes m and remenibeis what he 
has been taught ? 

jBesides, I must generally believe it is sloth or idleness, 
it is real ignorance, incapacity, or unreasonable pride, HaM, 
makes a learner refuse to give his teacher an account how 
fax he has profited by his last instructions. For want of 
this constant examination, young gentlemen Imve spent 
some idle and useless years, even under the daily labours 
and inspection of a learned, teacher ; and they nave re* 
turned from the academy without tne gain of any one 
science, and even with the shameful loss of their classical 
learning, that is, the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which 
they had learned in the grammar-school. 

Let the teacher always accommodate himself to the 
genius, temper, and capacity of his disciples, and practise 
various methods of prudence to allure, persuade, and assist 
every one of them m their pursuit of knowledge. 

Where the scholar has less capacity, let the teacher 
enlarge his illustrations; let him search and find out 
where the learner sticks, what is the difficulty, and thus 
let him help the labouring intellect. 

Where the learner manifests a forward genius and a 
spiightly curiosity by frequent inquiries, let the teacher 
oblige such an inquisitive soul by satisfying those ques- 
tions as far as may be done with decency and conveniency ; 
and where these inquiries are unseasonable, let him not 
silence the young inquirer with a magisterial rebuff) but 
with much candour and gentleness postpone those ques- 
tions, and refer them to a proper hour. 

Curiosity is a useful sprmg of knowledge : it should be 
encouraged in children, and awakened by frequent and 
familiar methods of talking with them. It should be 
indulged in youth, but not without a prudent moderation. 
In those who have too much, it should be limited by a 
wise and gentle restraint or delay, lest by wandering after 
every thing, they learn nothing to perfection. In those 
who have too httle, it should be excited, lest they gprow 
stupid, narrow-spirited, self-satisfied, and never attain a 
treasure of ideas, or an amplitude of understanding. 

Let not the teacher demand or expect things too sublime 
9nd difficult from the humble, modest, and fearful disciple: 
and where such a one gives a just ana happy answer, evea 
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la plain and easy questions, let him have words of com- 
mendation and love ready for him. Let him encourag[e 
every spark of kindling light, till it grow up to hright evi- 
dence and confirmed knowledge. 

Where he finds a lad pert, positive, and presuming, let 
the tutor take every just occasion to show nim his error ; 
let him set the ahsurdity in complete light hefore him, and 
convince him by a full demonstration, of his mistake, till 
he sees and feels it, and learns to he modest and humble. 

A teacher should not only observe the difierent spirit 
and humour among his scholars, but he should watch the 
various effi»rts of their reason and growth of their under- 
standing. He should practise in his young nursery of 
learning as a skilful gardener does in his vegetable domi- 
nions, and apply prudent methods of cultivation to every 
plant. Let £im with a discreet and gentle hand nip or 
prime the irregular shoots ; let him guard and encourage 
the tender buddings of the understanding, till they Be 
raised to a blossom, and let him kindly chensh the younger 
firuits. 

The tutor should take every occasion to instil know- 
ledge into his disciples, and make use of every occurrence 
of fife to raise some ])rofitable conversation upon it ; he 
should frequently inquire something of his disciples that 
may set their young reason to work, and teach them how 
to form inferences, and to draw one proposition out of 
another. 

Reason being that fiiculty of the mind which he has to 
deal vriih in his pupils, let him endeavour by ail proper 
and fiunJliar methods to call i( into exercise, and to enlarge 
the powers of it. He should take frequent opportunities 
to snow them when an idea is clear or confused, when the 
proposition is evidefat or doubtful, and when an argument 
18 feeble or strong. And by this means their minds will 
be so formed, that whatsoever he proposes with evidence 
and strength of reason they will readily receive. 

When any uncommon apnearances arise in the natural, 
moral, or political world, ne should invite and instruct 
them to make their remarks on it, and give them the best 
jeftections of his own for the improvement of their minds. 

He should by all means make it appear that he loves 
his pupils, and that he seeks nothing so much as their 
increase of knowledge, and their growth in all valuable 
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acqauemeaiA ; this will eng^ie their wSkxAkn toids per- 
son, and procure a just attentKm to his lectures. 

And indeed there is but little hope that a teacher shcrakl 
obtain any success in his instnktions, unless those that 
hear him nave some good degree of esteem and respect ibr 
his person and character. And here I cannot but take 
notice by the. way, that it is a matter of.infinits and 
unspeakable injury to the people of any town or parish 
where the minister lies under contempt. If he has pro- 
cured it by his own conduct he is doubly criminal, because 
of the injury he does to the souls of them that hear him : 
but if this contempt and reproach be cast upon him by the 
wicked, malicious, and uigust censures of men, they must 
bear all the ill consequences of receiving no good by his 
labours, and will be accountable hereafter to the great and 
divine Judge of all. 

It would be very necessary to add in this place (if tutors 
were not well apjNrised of it before,) that since learners are 
obliged to seek a divine blessing on their studies by fervent 
prayer to the God of all wisdom, their tuters should ga 
before them in this pious practice, and make daily addrns- 
to Heaven for the success of their in^tructiom^ 



CHAP. U. 
•F JM TssHvcrm bttul 

Thx most necessary and mtwt useful characftr of a style 
fit for instruction i& that it be plain, perspicuous, and easv. 
And here I shall first point out. all those errors in styW 
which diminish or destrot the perspicuity of it, and then 
mention a few directions how to obtain a penpicoous and 
easy style. 

The errors of style "wbkk most be avoidsd by teadiera 
are these that foUcW t 

I . The use of msay foie%n words, which are not suffi- . 
ciently naturalized and miagled with the language which 
we sp«ak or write. It is true,, that in teaching the soienoea 
in English, we mist sometiaes use wwds borrowed' fhoni 
the Greek and Latin ; for we have not, in Enghsh, name* 
for a variety of sal^ecta which belong t» leanung: but 
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vlien a man affects, upon all occasions, to Mng in long 
soundinff words from the ancient languages, without neces- 
sity, ana mingles French and other cniuanidish terms and 
leases, where plain EInglish would serre as well, he 
oetrays a vain and foolish, genius, unhecomkig a teacher. 

2. Avoid a fantastic learned style, borrowed from the 
various sciences, where the subject and matter do not re- 
quire the use of them. Do not affect terms of art on evenr 
occasion, nor seek to show your learning by sounding words 
and dark phrases ; this is properly called pedantry. 

Young preachers, just come from the schools, are often, 
tempted to fill their sermonH "With logical and metaphysical 
tenns in explaining their text, and feed their hearers with 
sonorous words of vanity. This scholastic language per- 
haps may flatter their own amintion, and raise a wonder- 
ment at their learning among the stuing[ multitade, with- 
out any manner of influence toward the instruction of the 
ignorant, or the reformation of the immoral or impious ; 
tnese terms of art are but the toc^ of an artificer, by which 
his work is wrought in private ; but the tools ought not to 
appear in the finished workmanship. 

There are some persons so fond of geometry, that they 
brinff in lines and circles, tang^its and parabolas, theorems, 

Eroblems. and postulates, upon all occasions. Others, who 
ave dealt in astronomy, oorrow even their nouns and their 
verbs in their common discourse from the stars and planets. 
Instead of saying Jacob had twelve sons, they tell you 
Jacob had as many sons as there are signs in me zodiac. 
If they describe an inconstant person, they make a planet 
of him, and setting forth in all his appearances, direct,, 
retrograde, and stationary. If a candle be set behind a 
screen, they call iJt eclipsed ; and tell you fine stories of 
the orbit and the revolutions, the radii and the liinb or dt- 
cumference of a cast-wheel. 

Others again dress up their sense in chymicdl hm^fuage. 
fixtracts and oils, salts, and esseaees, exalt and invigorate 
their discourses: a great wit with diem is sublimated 
•puit, and ahlockhead is caput martjumn. Aoeitaindoe» 
tor in his lull swella in his own idea, when he tells the 
town that he has been eounseUer toi the counsdllofs of 
several kings and' pnhoea; thai he has arrived at the 
knowledge of the gpNen^blaek, and ^Iden dragoih known 
eoLy to ma^^eiaaa and fiermetie philosophers., tt wookl 
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be well if the quacks alone had a patent for this Ian- 
gaage. 

3. Theieare some fine afiected woxds that aie used only 
at court ; and some peculiar phrases that are sounding or 
gaudy^ and belong only to the theatre ; these should not 
come mto the lectures of instruction ; the lang[uage of poets 
has too much of metaphor in it to lead^ mankind into clear 
and distinct ideas of things : the business of poesy is to 
strike the soul with a glaring light, and to urge the pas- 
sions into a flame by splendid shows, by strong images, 
and a pathetic vehemence of style : but it is another sort 
of speech that is best suited to lead the calm inquirer into 
just conceptions of things. » 

4. There is a mean vulgar style, borrowed from the 
lower ranks of mankind, the basest characters and meanest 
af&irs of life : this is also to be avoided ; for it should be 
supposed, that persons of liberal education have not been 
brea up within the hearing of such language, and conse- 
quently they cannot understand it ; besides that it would 
create very ofiensive ideas, should we borrow even similes 
for illustration from the scullery, the dunghill, and the jakes. 

5. An obscure and mysterious manner of expression and 
cloudy langua^ is to be avoided. Some persons have been 
led by education, or by some foolish prejudices, into a 
dark and unintelligible way of thinking and speakin? ; 
and this continues vrith them all their lives, and douos 
and confounds their ideas : perhaps some of these may 
have been blessed with a great and comprehensive genius, 
with sublime natural parts, and a torrent of ideas flowing 
in upon them^ yet for want of clearness in the manner of 
their conception and language, they sometimes drown 
their own subject of discourse^ and orerwhelm their argu- 
ment in darkness and perplexity : such preachers as have 
read much of the mystical divinity of the papists, and 
imitated their manner of expression, have many times 
buried a fine understanding under the obscurity oi such a 
style. 

6. A long and tedious style is very improper for a 
teacher, for this also lessens the perspicuity of it. Some 
learned writers are never satisfied unless they fill up every 
sentence with a great number of ideas and sentiments ; 
they swell their propositions to an enormous size by ex- 
plications, exceptions, and precautions, lest they should be 
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■ustakett, and crowd tbem all into the same penod : they 
involye and darken their discourse by many parentheses, 
and prolong their sentences to a tiresome extent, beyona 
the reach of a common comjirehension : such s«rt of 
writers or speakers may be rich in knowledge, but they are 
seldom fit to communicate it. He that wouul gain a happy 
talent for the instruction of others must know how to dis- 
entangle and divide his thoughts, if too many of them are 
ready to crowd into one paragraph ; and let him rather 
speak three sentences distmctly and perspicuously, whidi 
the hearer receires at once with his ears and his soul, than 
crowd all the thoughts into one sentence, which the hearer 
has forgot before he can understand it. 

But this leads me to the next thing I proposed, which 
was to mention some methods whereby such a perspicmty 
of style may be obtained as is proper for instruction. 

1. Accustom yourself to read tnose authors who think 
and write with great clearness and eyidence ; such as con- 
vey their ideas mto your understanding as fitst as your eye 
or tongue can run over their sentences : this will impnnt 
upon the mind a habit of imitation ; we shall learn the 
style with which we are very conversant, and practise it 
with ease and success. . 

2. Gtet a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject which you treat of, purvey it on all sides, and make 
yourself perfect master op it ; t^en you will have all the 
sentiments that relate to^it in your view and under your 
command ; and your tongue will very easily clo^e those 
ideas with words which your mind has nrst made so 
familiar and easy to itself. 

ScribeDdi rectd sapere est et principium et fens : 
Verbaque proviaam rem noo mvita seq^ntur. 

Ear. de Arte PoetidL 

Good teaching from good knowledge springs ; 
Words will make haste to follow mings. 

3. Be well skilled in the language which you speak ; 
ao^uaint yourself with all the idioms and special phrases 
of U, which are necessary to convey the needful ideas on 
the subject of which you treat, in the most various and 
most easy manner to tne understanding of the hearer : the 
variation of a phrase in several forms is of admirable use 
to instruct ; it is like turning all sides of the subject to 
view ; and if the learner h^pen not to take in the ideas 
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tin OHO rom of 8pc6di) pfoboblj 8iioth6r msy be sucoessiiil 
for that end. 

Upon this aGODimt I Hiave ftlwars thought it a useful 
mannfr of instraction iR^iich is nsea in some Latin schools, 
which they call variation. Take some plain sentence in 
the Enjgplish tongue, and tarn it into many fbiins in Latin ; 
as for mstance, A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour 
the sheep : If yon l^ a wolf into the fold, the sheep 
will be devoured: The wolf will devour the sheep, if the 
8heep-fel4^be left open: Ifthefoldbenot shut carefully, 
the wolf will devour the sheep: The sheep will be de- 
Toured by the wolf, if it find the way into the fold open : 
There is no defence of the sheep from the wolf, unless it 
be kept out of the fold : A slaughter will be made among 
the sheep, if the wolf can get into the fold. Thus, by 
turning the active Toice of verbs into the passive, and the 
nominative ^case of nouns into the accusative, ana altering 
the connexion of short sentences by different adverbs or 
•conjunctions, and by ablative cases* with a preposition 
brought instead of the nominative, or by participles some- 
times put instead of the verbs, the negation of the contrary 
instead of the assertion of the thing nrst proposed, a great 
variety of forms of speech will be created which shall 
express the same sense. ^A 

4 . Acquire a variety of wordflft ^ copia verborum." Let 
your memory be rich in'syimhrmous terms, or words 
expressing the same things thiFwill not only attain the 
«ame happy eflect with the variation of phrases in the 
foregoing direction, bat it will add a beauty also to your 
atyle, by securing you from an appearance of tautology, 
or repeating the same words too often, which sometimes 
may disgust the ear of the learner. 

5. Learn the art of shortening your sentences, by divid 
ing a lonff complicated period into two or three small ones. 
When others connect and join two or three sentences in 
one by relative pronouns, as, which, whereof, wherein, 
whereto, &c. ana by parentheses frequently inserted, do 
you rather divide them into distinct periodfs ; or at least, 
if they must be united, let it be done rather by conjunctions 
and copulatives, that they may appear like distmct sen- 
tences, and give less confusion to tne hearer or reader. 

I know no method so efiectual to learn what I mean, as 
to take now and then soma page of a& anthor, wko is 
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^ilty of STich a long parenthetical strle, and translate it 
into plainer English, l>3r dividing the ideas or the sentences 
asunder, and multiplying the periods, till the language 
become smooth and easy, and intelligiole at first reading. 
6. Talk frequently to young and ignorant persons upon 
subiects which are new and unknown to them, and be oili- 
gent to inquire whether they understand you or not ; this 
will put you upon clninging your phrases and forms of 
speech in a variety till you can hit their capacity, and con- 
vey your ideas into their understanding. 



CHAP. III. 



OP CONVIKCINO OYBBR PBRS0S7S OP AMT TRUTH, OB DSLIVEIUN0 
THBM FBit^' EiiiaORS AND MISTAKB8. 

When we are arrived at a just and rational establish- 
ment in an opinion, whether it relate to religion or com- 
mon life, we are naturally desirous of bringing all the 
\Biorld into our sentiments; and. this proceeds irom thb 
affectation and pride of superior influence upon the judg- 
ment of our fellow-creatures, ii>uch more frequently than 
it does from a sense of duty, or a lovet)f truth : so vicious 
and corrupt is human nature. Yet there is such a thing 
to be found as an honest and sincere delight in propagating 
truth, arising from a dutiful regard to toe honour of our 
Maker, and a hearty levato mankind. . Now, if we would 
be successful in our attempts to convince men of their 
errors, and promote the truth, let us divest ourselves, as &r 
as possible, of that pride and afectation which I mentioned 
beiore ; and seek to acquire that disinterested love to men, 
and zeal for the truth, which will naturally lead us into 
the best methods to promote it. 
And here the following directions may be useful: 
1. If yon would convince a person of his mistake, 
choose a jproper place, a happy hour^ and the fittest con- 
current circumstances for this purpose. 0o not unseasona^ 
bhr set upon him when he is engaged in the midst of other 
amdrs, but when his soul is at liberty and at leisure to 
hear and attend. Accost him not upon that subject when his 
spirit is ruffled or discomposed with anv occurrences of life, 
and espectaUy when he has heated nis passions in the 
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defence of a ocmtiary opioion ; but lather seize some golden 
opportunity, ^hen some occurrences of life may cast a 
nvourable aspect upon the truth of which you would con* 
vince him, or which may throw some dark and unhappy 
colour or consequences upon that error from which you 
would fain deliver him. There are in life some " moflis- 
sima tempora fundi," some -weij agreeable moments of 
addressing a person, which, it rightly manaffed^ may 
render your attempts much more successful, ana his con- 
viction easy and pleasant. 

2. Make it appear by your whole conduct to the persoa 
you would teach, that you mean him well ; that your design 
IS not to triumph over his opinion, nor to expose his igno- 
rance or his incapacity of defending what he asserts. Xec 
him see that it is not your aim to advance your own charac- 
ter as a disputant, nor to set yourself up for an instructer 
of mankina ; but that you love him, and seek his true 
interest ; and not only assure him of this in words, when 
you are enteni^ on an argument with him, but let the 
whole of vour conduct to him at all times demonstrate your 
real friendship for him. Truth and argument come with 
particular .force from the mouth of one whom we trust 
and love. 

3. The softest and gentlest address to the erroneous is 
the best way to convince them of their mistakes. Some- 
times it is necessary to represent to your opponent that he 
is not far off from the trutn, and that you would fain draw 
him a little nearer to it. Commend and establish what- 
ever he says that is just and true, as our blessed Saviour 
treated the young scnbe when he answered well concerning 
the two ereat commandments ; " Thou art not fax," says 
our Lord, " from the kingdom of heaven." Mark xii. 34. 
Imitate the mildness and conduct of the blessed Jesus. 

Come as near to your opponent as you can in all ^ronr 
propositions, and yield to him as much as you dare in a 
consistence with truth and justice. 

It is a very jgjeat and fatal^ mistake in persons who at- 
tempt to convince or reccmcile others to their partv, when 
they make the difference appear as wide as possible : this 
is shocking to any person who is to be convinced : he will 
choose rather to keep and maintain his own opinions, if he 
cannot come into vours without renouncing- and abandoning 
every thing that ne believed before. Human nature must 
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be flattered a little as well as reasoned with, that so thd 
argument may be able to come at his understanding, which 
otherwise will be thrust off at a distance. If you charge 
a man with nonsense and absurdities, with heresy and 
self-contradiction, you take a very wrong step toward con? 
Tincinghim. 

Always remember that error is not to be rooted out of 
the mind of man by reproaches and railings, by flashes of 
wit and biting jests, by loud exclamations and sharp ridi- 
cule : long declamations, and triumph over your neigh- 
bour's mistake, will not prove the way to convince him ; 
these are signs either of a bad cause, or a want of ai^uments 
or capacity for the defence of a good one. 

4. Set tnci^fore a constant watch oyer yourself Jest you 
grow warm m dispute before you are aware. The pas- 
sions neyer clear the understanding, but raise darkness, 
clouds, and confusion in the soul : human nature is like 
water which has mud at the bottom of it, it may be clear 
while it is calm and undisturbed, and the ideas, like peb- 
bles, appear bright at the bottom ; but when once it is 
stirred and mo^ by passion, the mud rises uppermost, 
and spreads confusion and darkness oyer idl the ideas; 
you cannot set thinjgps in so just and so clear a light before 
the eyes of your neighbour while your own conceptions are 
doudied with heat and passion. 

Besides, when your own spirits are a little disturbed, 
and your wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles the 
same fire in your correspondent, and prevents him from 
taking in your ideas, were they ever so clear ; for his pas- 
sions are engaged all on a sudden for the defence ot his 
own mistakes, and they combat as fiercely as yours do, 
which perhaps may be awakened on the side of truth. 

To provoke a person whom you would convince not only 
rouses his anger, and sets it against your doctrine, but it 
directs its resentment a^^^ainst your person,, as well as 
i^fainst all your instructions and ai^fuments. You must 
treat an opponent like' a friend, if you would persuade him 
to learn any thing fit)m you ; and this is one great reason 
why there is so uttle success on either side Mtween two 
disputants or controversial writers, because they are so 
ready to interest their passions in the subject of^ contest, 
and thereby to prevent the mutual li^ht that might be 
given and received on either side : ammtion, indignation, 
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and a pofesscd zeal, rein on both sides : Tictoiy is the 
|K>int aesi^Qd while troth is pretended ; and troth often- 
times penshes in the firay, or retires from the field of 
battle : the combatants end just where they befi;an, their 
understandings hold fast the same opinions, perhaps with 
this disadvantage, they are a littie more obstinate and 
rooted in them, without firesh reason ; and they generally 
come off with the loss of temper and charity. 

6. Neither attempt nor hope to convince a person of hist 
mistake by anv j>enal methods or severe usage. There is 
no Jiffht brought into the mind by all the fire and sword, 
and bloody persecutions that were ever introduced, into the 
world. One would think that the princes, the priests, and 
the people, the learned and the unleamed, the great and 
the mean, should have all by this time seen the folly and 
madness of seeking to propagate the truth by the laws of 
croelty: we compel a beast to the yoke by blows, because 
the ox and the ass have no understanding ; but intellectual 

Swers are not to be fettered and compelled at this rate, 
en cannpt believe what they will, nor change their reli- 
gion and their sentiments as they please; they may be 
made hypocrites by the forms of severity, and constramed 
to profess what they do not believe ; tney may be forced 
to comply with external practices and ceremonies contrary 
to their own consciences ; but this can never please Goa^ 
not profit men. 

6. In order to convince another, you should always make 
choice of those arguments that are best suited to his un- 
derstanding and capacity, his genius and temper, his state, 
station, and circumstances. Ill were to persuade a plough- 
man of the troth of any form of church government, it 
should not be attempted by the use of the Greek and Latin 
&thers ; but from the word of God, the light of nature^ 
and the common reason of things. 

7. Arguments should always be proposed in such a man- 
ner as may lead the mind onward to perceive the troth in 
a clear and agreeable light, as well as to constrain the 
assent by the power of reasoning. Clear ideas, in many 
cases, are as useful toward conviction as a well-formed 
and unanswerable syllogism. 

8. Allow the person you desire to instroct a reasonable 
time to enter into the force of your arguments. When you 
have declared your own sentiments in the brightest maoser 
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of LQustration, and enfopced them -with the mofit ocuivincme - 
ai^puneats, you are not to suppose thaWour friend shoiila 
be immediately convincedj and receive the truth; habitude -> 
in a particular way of thmking, as well as in most other 
things, obtains the force of nature ; and you cannot expect . 
to wean a man from his accustomed errors but by luow 
degrees, and by his own assistance ; entreat him, there* 
fore, not to judge on the sudden, nor determine against you 
at once ; but that he would please to review your scheme,, 
reflect upon your arguments with all the impartiality he is. 
capable of, and take time to think these over again at 
large ; at least, that he would be disposed to hear you speak 
yet further on this subject without pain or aversion. 

Address him therefore in an obligmg manner j and say, I 
am not so fond as to think I have plac&d the subject in such 
lights, as to throw you on a sudden into a new track of 
thinking, or to make yvu immediately lay aside your present 
opinions or designs ; all that I hope is, that some bint or 
other which I have given is capable of being improved by 
you to your own conviction, or possibly it may lead you 
uto sucn a train of reasoning, as in time to effect a change- 
in your thoughts. Which hmt leads me to add, 

9. Laboul" as much as possible to make the person you 
would teach his own instructer. Human nature may be- 
allured, by a secret pleasure and pride in its own reason- 
ing, to seem to find out by itself the very thing that you 
would teach; and there are some persons that have so- 
much of this natural bias toward selt rooted in them, that 
they can never be convinced of a mistake by the plainest 
ana strongest arguments to the contrary, though the de- 
monstration glare in their faces ; but they may be. tempted,, 
by such gentle insinuations, to follow a track of thought, 
which you propose, till they have wound themselves out. 
of their own error, and lea themselves hereby into your 
opinion, if you do but let it appear that they are under 
their own guidance rather than yours. And perhaps there^ 
is nothing which shows more dexterity of address than 
this secret influence over the minds of others, which they 
do not discern even while they follow it. 

10. If you gain the main jx)int in question, be not veiy 
solicitous about thenicety with which it shall be expressed. 
Mankind is so vain a things that it is not willing to derive* 
firom another; and though it cannot have every thing firom 
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itself, yet it would seem at least to mingle something of its 
own with what it derives elsewhere : therefore, when you 
have set your sentiment in the fullest light^ and proved it 
in the most effectual manner, an opponent will bring in some 
frivolous and useless distinction, on purpose to change the 
form of words in the question, and acknowledee tmit he 
receives your proposition in such a sense, and in such a 
manner of ezpressionjiiough he cannot receive it in your 
terms and phrases. Vanilms will confess he is now con- 
vinced that a man who behaves well in the state ought not 
to be punished for his religion, but yet he will not consent 
to allow a universal toleration of all religions which do not 
injure the state^hich is the proposition I had been prov- 
ing. Well, let Vanillus, therefore, use his own language ; 
I am glad he is convinced of the truth ; he shall have leave 
to dress it in his own way. 

To these directions I snail add two remarks in the con- 
clusion of this chapter, which would not so properly fall 
under the preceding directions. 

I. Remark. When you have laboured to instruct a per- 
son in some controverted truth, and yet he retains some 
prejudice against it, so that he doth not yield to the con- 
vinciog force of your ai^guments, you may sometimes have 
happy success in convmcing him of that truth, by setting 
him to read a weak author who writes against it : a young- 
reader vrill find such pleasure in being able to answer the 
arguments of the opposer, that he will drop his former 
prejudices against tne truth, and yield to the power and 
evidence of your reason. I confess this looks like setting 
up one prejudice to overthrow another : but where preju- 
dices cannot be fiurly removed by dint of reason, the wisest 
and best of teachers will sometimes find it necessary to 
make a way for reason and truth to take place by this con- 
trast of prejudices. 

II. JRemark. When our design is to convince a whole 
family or community of persons of any mistake, or to lead 
them into any truth, we may justly suppose there are vari- 
ous reigning prejudices among them ; and therefore it is 
not safe to attempt, nor so easy to a£fect it, by addressing the 
whole number at once. Such a method has been often found 
to raise a sudden alaniL and has produced a violent opposi- 
tion even to the most fair, pious, and useful proposal ; so 
that he who made Um motion -could never carry nis point. 
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We mtist therefore first make as anre as we caa of the 
most intelligent and learned, at least the most leading per- 
sons amongst them, by addressins them a|nrt pmdently. 
and ofiering pro^r reasons till they are convmced and 
engaged on the side of truth ; and these may with more 
saccess apply themselyes to others of the same commu-^ 
nitr: )ret the original proposer should not neglect to make 
a distinct application to all the rest, as fsur as circum^ 
stances admit. 

Where a thing is to be determined by a number of Totes^ 
he should labour to secure a good majority : and then take 
care that the most proper persons should more and argue 
the matter in pubuc^ lest it be quashed in the very nrst 
proposal by some prejudice against the proposer. 

So unhappily are our circumstances situated in this 
world, that if truth, and justice, and goodness, could put 
on human forms, ami descend from heaven to propose the 
most divine and useful doctrines, and bring with them the 
clearest evidence, and publish them at once to a multitude 
whose prejudices are engaged against them, the proposal 
would be vain and fruitless^ ana would neither convince 
nor persuade ; so necessary is it to join art and dexterity, 
together with the force of reason, to convince mankind of 
truth, unless we come furnished with miracles or omnipo- 
tence to create a conviction.* 



CHAP. rv. 



OV AUTBORiry, OP THB ABUSE OF IT : AND OF ITS EBAL AMD 
PROPBR USB AND SmiVlCS. 

The influence which other persons have upon our opinions 
is usually odled authority. The power of it is so great 
and widely extensive, that there is scarce any person in the 
world entirely free from the impression of it, even aAer their 

* Hie conduct of Christ snd his Apostlefl, armed as they were 
with flupematural powers, in the gradual openings of truths 
SflUnst which the minds of their disciples were stronglj prejui 
diced, may not only secure such an address from the imputation of 
diriionest craft, hut may demonstrate the expediency, and in some 
esses the necessity) of attending to It 
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Utmost watchfiiliieas and care toaroid it. Our parcnts and 
tutors, yea our yenr nurses, determine a multitude of our 
sentiments ; our friends, our neighbours, the customt of 
the country where we dwell, and the established opinions 
of mankind, form our belief; the great, the wise, the pious, 
the learned, and the ancient, the lung, the priest, and the 
philosopher, are dtiaracters of mighty efficacy to persuade 
us to receive what they dictate. These may be ranked 
under di^rent heads of prejudice, but they are all of a 
kindred <nature, and may be reduced to this one spring or 
head of authority^ 

I have treated of these particularly in Loeic, Part II« 
Chapter III. Section 4 ; yet a few other remarks occurring 
among my papers, I thought it not improper to let them 
find a plaice here. 

Cicero was well acquainted with the unhappy influences 
of authority, and complains of it in his first bopk De Na- 
tUra Deorum : " In disputes and controversies (says he) 
it is not so much the authors or patrons of any opimon, as 
the weight and force of argument, which should influence 
the mind. The authority of those who teach is a frequent 
hindrance to those who learn, because they utterly neglect 
to exercise their own judgment, taking for granted wnat* 
soever others whom they reverence have judged for then;i. 
I can hy no means approve what we learn from the Pytha- 
^reans, that if any tnmg asserted in disputation was ques- 
tioned, they were wont to answer. Ipse dixit, that is. He 
himself said so, meaning Pythagoras. So far aid prejudice 
prevail, that authority without reason was sufficient to de- 
termine disputes and to establish truth." 

All human authority, though it be never so ancient, 
though it hath had umversal sovereignty, and swayed all 
the learned and the vulgar world for some thousands of 
years, yet has no certain and undoubted claim to truth: 
nor is it any violation of good manners to enter a caveat 
with due decency against its pretended dominion. What 
is there among all tne sciences that has been longer esta- 
blished and more universally received, ever since the days 
of Aristotle, and perhaps for ages before he lived, than 
this, that all heavy hbdies whatsoever tend toward the 
centre of the earth ? But Sir Isaac Newton has found, that 
those bulky and weighty bodies, the earth and the planets, 
tend toward the centre of the suui whereby the authority 
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of near three thousand years or more is not only called in 
question, but actually refuted and renounced. 

Again : Was ever any tlung more uniyersally agreed 
amons: the nation of the poets and critics, than that Homer 
and Virgil are inimitable "writers of heroic poems ? and 
whoeyer presumed to attack their writing, or their repu- 
tation, was either condemned for his mahce or derided for 
his folly. These ancient authors have been supposed to 
derive peculiar advantages to aggrandize their verses from 
the heathen theology, and that variety of appearances in 
'which they could represent their ^oas, and!^ mingle them 
with the amirs of men. Yet withm these few years Sir 
Richard Blackmore (whose prefaces are universally es- 
teemed superior in their kind to any of his poems).has ven* 
tared to pronounce some noble truths in that excellent 
preface to his poem called Alfred, and has bravely demon- 
strated there, beyond all possible exception, that both 
Virgil and Homer are often guilty of very gross blunders, 
indecencies, and shameful miproprieties ; and that they 
were so far from deriving any advantage from the rabble 
of heathen gods, that their theolo&y almost unavoidably 
exposed them to many of those blunders ; and that it is 
not possible upon the loot of Gentile superstition to write 
a perfect epic poem : whereas the sacred religion of the 
Bible would furnish a poem with much more just and glo- 
rious scenes, and a nobler machinery. 

Mr. Dennis also had made it appear in his essays some 
vears before, that there were no images so sublime in the 
Brightest of the heaihen writers, as those with which we 
are furnished in the poetic parts of the holy Scripture ; and 
Rapin, the French critic, dared to profess the same senti- 
ments, notwiUistanding the world of poets and critics had 
so universally and unanimously exalted the heathen writers 
to the sovereignty for so many ages. If we would find out 
the truth in many cases, we must dare to deviate firom the 
long-beaten track, and venture to think with a just and 
unbiassed liberty. 

Though it be necessary to guard against the evil influ- 
ences of authority, and the prejudices derived thence, be- 
cause it has introduced thousands of errors and mischiefs 
into the world, yet there are three eminent and remarkable 
eases wherein authority, or the sentiments pfpther persons,. 
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maft or will detenniiie the judgment and praetioe of 
mankind. 

I. Purents are appointed to judge for their children in 
their younfer years, and instinct them what they shonld 
helieye^ana what they should practise in civil and religions 
life. This is a dictate of nature, and doubtless it wouUl 
have been so in a state of innocence. It is impossible that 
children should be cafMible of judging for themselres before 
their minds are furnished with a competent numbcgr of 
ideas, before they are acquainted with any principles and 
rules of just judnnent, and before their reason is grown up 
to any degrees of maturity and proper exercises upon snob 
subjects. 

I will not say that a child ought to believe nonsense and 
impossibility beoause his father l)ids him ; for so far as the 
impossibility appears he cannot believe it : nor will I say 
he ought to assent to all the fidse opinions of his parents, . 
or to practise idolatir and murder, or mischief, at their 
command ; yet a chUa knows not any better way to find 
out what he should believe, and what he should practise, 
before he can possibly judge for himself than to run to his 
parents and receive tneir sentiments ana their directions. 

Tou will say this is hard indeed, that the child of a hea- 
then idolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a sort of 
necessity by nature of sinning against the light of nature : 
I flxant It is hard indeed, but it is only owin^ to our original 
fail and apostasy : the law of nature contmues as it was 
in innocence, namely. That a parent should judge for his 
child ; but ii the parent judges ill, the child is greatly ex- 
posed by it, through that universal disorder that is brought 
into the world by the sin of Adam our common fiither; 
and from the eqmty and goodness of God, we may reason- 
ably infer, that the great Judj^e of all will do neht ; he 
will baluice the ignorance and mcapacity of the cmld with 
the criminal nature of the offence in those puerile instances, 
and will not punish beyond just demerit. 

Besides, what could God, as a creator, do better for 
children in their minority, than to commit them to the care 
and instruction of parents ? Ncme are supposed to be so 
much concerned for the happiness of children as their 
parents are ; therefore it is the safest step to happiness, 
according to the original law of creation, to follow their 
^Urections, their parents' reason acting for them before they 
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have Teason of their own in proper exercise : nor indeed 
is there any better general rule in our fallen state by 
which children are cafMible of being goyemed, though in 
many particular cases it may lead them far astray from 
virtue and happiness. 

If children by Providence be cast under some happier 
instructions,' contrary to their parents' erroneous opimons, 
I cannot say it is the duty of such children to follow error 
when they dis(%m it to oe error, because their father be- 
Ueyes it : what I said before is to be interpreted only of 
those that are under the immediate care ana education of 
their parents, and not yet arrived at years capalble of ex- 
amination. I know not how these can be freed from re- 
ceiving the dictates of parental authority in their youngest 
years, except by immediate or divine inspiration. 

It is hara to say at what exact time of life the child is 
exempted from the sovereignty of parental dictates. Per- 
haps It is much juster to sup])ose thai this sovereignty 
diminishes by desreesas the child grows in understanding 
and capacity, and is more and more capable of exerting 
his own intellectual powers, than to limit this matter by 
months and years. ^ 

When childhood and youth are so far expired that the 
reasoning feculties are grown up to any just measure of 
maturity, it is certain that persons ought to be^n to inquire 
into the reasons of their own faith and practice in alt the 
afiairs of life and religion : but as reason does not arrive at 
this power and self-sufficiency in any single moment of 
time, so there is no single moment when a child should at 
once cast off all his former beliefis and practices ; but by 
degrees, and in slow succession, he should examine them, 
as opportunity and advantage offer, and either confirm, 
or doubt of, or change them, according to the leadings 
of conscience and reason, with all its best advantages of 
information. 

When we are arrived at manly age» there is no person 
on earth, no set or society of men whatsoever, that have 
power and authority, given them by Gk>d, the creator and 
governor of the world, absolutely to dictate to others their 
opinions or practices in moral and reli^ous life. God has 
^ven every man reason to judge for hunself, in higher or 
m lowerdegrees. Where less is {jiiven^ less wiJl be required. 
But we 9f^ justly chargea^^ with, cnmiDal sloth ana mis* 
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improYement of the talents with which our Creator has 
introsted us. if we take all things for granted which others 
assert, and oelieye and practise all things which they dic- 
tate without due examination. 

II. Another case wherein authority must govern our 
assent is in many matters of fact. Here we may and ought 
to be determinea by the declarations or narratives of other 
men; though I confess this is usually called testimony 
rather than authority. It is upon this foot that every son 
or daughter among mankind are required to believe that 
8uch and such nersons are their parents, for they can never 
he informed of it but by the dictates of others. It is by 
testimony that we are to believe the laws of our country, 
and to pay all proper deference to the prince, and to magis- 
trates in suboroinate degrees of authority, though we did 
not actually see them chosen, crowned, or invested with 
their title and character. It is by testmiony that we are 
necessitated to believe that there is such a city as Canter- 
bury, or York, though perhaps we have never been at 
either ; that there are sucn persons as Papists at Paris and 
Rome, and that there are many sottish and cruel tenets 
in their religion. It is by testimony we believe that 
Christianity, and the books of the Bible, have been faith- 
inlly delivered down to us through many generations ; that 
there was such a person as Christ our Saviour, that he 
wrought miracles and died on the cross, that he rose again 
and ascended to heaven. 

The authority or testimony of men, if they are wise and 
honest, if they had full opportunities and capacities of 
knowing the truth, and are tree from all suspicion of deceit 
in relatmg it, ought to sway our assent ; especially when 
multitudes concur in the same testimony, and when there 
are many other attending circumstances which raise the 
proposition which they dictate to the degree of moral cer- 
tainty. 

But in this very case, even in matters of fact and affidrs 
of history, we should not too ea^y give in to all the dic- 
tates of tradition, and the pompous pretences to the testi- 
mony of men, till we have fiurly examined the several 
things which are ne^ssary to make up a credible testimony, 
and to lay a just foundation fbr our belief. There are and 
have been so many falsehoods imposed upon mankimt 
with spedoos pretences of ear ana eye witnesses, that 
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we should be wisely cautious and justly suspicious of 
reports, where the concurrent signs of ^th do not fairly 
appear, and especially where the matter is of considerable 
importance. And the less probable the fact testified is in 
itself, the neater evidence may we justly demand of the 
veracity of that testimony on which it claims to be ad- 
mitted. 

III. The last case wherein authority must govern us is, 
when we are call^ to believe what persons under inspira- 
tion have dictated to us. This is not properly the authority 
of men, but of Grod himself; and we are obhged to believe 
what that authority asserts, though otir reason at present 
may not be able, any other way^ to discover the certainty 
or evidence of the proposition ; it is enough if our faculty 
of reason, in its best exercise, can discover the divine 
authority which has proposed it. Where doctrines of 
divine revelation are plainly published, together with suffi- 
cient proofs of their revelation, all mankmd are bound to 
receive them, though they cannot perfectly understand 
them, for we know that Crod is true, and cannot dictate 
fiilsehood. 

But if these pretended dictates are directly contrary to 
the natural faculties of understanding and reason which 
God has given us, we may be well assured these dictates 
were never revealed to us by Grod himself. When persons 
are really influenced by authority to believe pretended 
mysteries in plain opposition to reason, and yet pretend 
reason for what they oelieve, this is but a vain amuse- 
ment. 

There is no reason whatsoever that can prove or esta- 
blish any auUior so firmly as to give it power to dictate in 
matters of belief what is contrary to all the dictates of 
oar reasonable nature. God himself has never given us 
any such revelations : and I think it may be said with 
reverence, he neither can nor will do it, unless he change 
our faculties from what they are at present. To tell us 
we must believe a proposition which is plainly contrary to 
reason, is to tell us we must believe two ideas are joined, 
while (if we attend to reason) we plainly see and know 
them to be disjoined. 

What could ever have established the nonsense of tran- 
subfltantiation in tiie world, if men had been fixed in this 
great truth, That God gives no revelation contradictory to 
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our own reason 7 Things niay be abore our raason, Ukat is, 
reason may have but orocure ideas of them, or reason may 
not see the connexion of those ideas, or may not know at 
present the cert^n and exact manner of reconciling sack 
propositions either with one another or with other rational 
tniths, as I have explained in some of my lo^cal papers : 
but when they stand directly and plainly against all sense 
and reason, as transubstantiation aoes, no divine authority 
can be pretended to enforce their belief, and human au- 
thority is impudent to pretend to it. Tet this human 
authority in the popish countries, has prevailed oyer mil- 
lions of souls, because they have abandoned their reason, 
they have eiven up the glory of human nature to be tram- 
pled upon Dv knaves, and so reduced themselves to the 
condition of brutes. . - 

It is by this amusement of authority (says a certain 
author) tnat a horse is taught to obey the words of com- 
mand, a dog to fetch and carry, and a man to believe incon- 
sistencies and impossibilities. Whips and dungeons^ fire 
and the gibbet, and the solenm terrors of eternal misery 
after this life, will persuade weak minds to believe against 
their senses, and in direct contradiction to all their reason- 
ing powers. A parrot is taught to tell lies with much 
more ease and more gentle usage ; but none of all these 
creatures would serve their masters at the expense of their 
liberty, had they but knowledge and the just use of reason. 

I have mentioned three cases wherein mankind must or 
will be determined in their sentiments by authority ; that 
is the case of children in their minority, in regard of the 
commands of their parents ; the case of all men, with 
regard to universal, complete, and sufficient testimony of 
matter of fact ; and the case of ^very person, with regard 
to the authority of divine revelation, and of men divme^ 
inspired; and under each of these I have given such 
limitations and cautions as were necessary. I proceed 
now to mention some other cases wherein we ought U> 
TpAj a great deference to the authority and sentiments of 
others, though we are not absolutely oonduded and de- 
termined by their opinions. 

I. When we begm to pass out of our minority^ and to 
judge for ourselves in matters of civil and reli^us life^ 
we ought to pay very great deference to the sentiments ol 
our parents, who in the time of our minority were our 
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natural guides and directors in these matters. So in 
matters of science, an ignorant and unexperienced youth 
should pay great deference to the opinions of his instruct- 
ers ; ana though he may justly suspend his judgment in 
matters which his tutors (uctate till ne perceives sufficient 
evidence for them, yet neither parents nor tutors should 
be directly opposed without great and most evident reasons, 
such as constrain the understanding or conscience of those 
concerned. 

11. Persons of years, and lopg experience in human 
affairs, when thev give advice in matters of prudence or 
civil conduct, ought to have a considerable delerence paid 
to their authori^ by those that are young and have not 
seen the world, lor it is more probable that the elder per- 
sons are in the right. 

UI. In the affidrs of praq^tical godliness, there should 
be much deference paid to persons of lonff standing in 
virtue and piety. I confess in the particular ibrms and 
ceremonies of religion, there may be as much bigotry and 
superstition among the old as the young ; but in questions 
of mward religion and pure devotion or virtue, a man who 
has been long engaged in the sincere practice of these 
things is justly presumed to know more than a youth with 
all his ungovemed passions, appetites, and prejuoices about 
him. 

IV. Men in their several professions and arts, in which 
they have been educated, ana in which they have employed 
themselves all their days^ must be supposed to have 
greater knowledge and skill than others; and therefore 
mere is due respect to be paid to their judgment in those 
matters. 

y . In matters of fact, where there is not sufficient testi- 
mony to constrain our assent, yet there ought to be due 
deference paid to the narratives of persons wise and sober, 
according to the degrees of their honesty, skill, and oppor« 
tunity to acquaint themselves therewith. 

I confess, m many of these cases, where the proposition 
is a mere matter of speculation, and doth not necessarily 
draw practice along with it, we may delay our assent till 
better evidence appear ; but where the matter is of a prac- 
tical nature, and requires us to act one way or another, we 
ouffht to pay much deference to authority or testimony, 
and follow such probabilities where wa have no certainty ; 
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fiur this is the best light we have^ and sniely it is better 
to follow such sort of fuidanoe, where we can have no 
better, than to wander and fluctuate in absolute uncertainty. 
It is not reasonable to put out our candle, and sit still in 
the dark, because we haTC not the light of siin-beams. 



CHAP. V. 

OF TBBATZMa AND MANAOma THB PUBJITDICBS OF HBN.* 

If we had nothing but the reason of men to deal with, 
and that reason were pure and uncorrupted, it would thea 
be a matter of no great skill or labour to convince another 
person of common mistakes, or to persuade him to assent 
to plain and obvious truths. But alas! mankind stand 
wrapt round in errors, and intrenched in prejudices ; and 
every one of their opinions is supported and guarded by 
something else besides reason. A young bright genius, 
who has furnished himself with a variety of truths ana 
stron? arguments, but is yet unacquainted with the world, 

foes forth from the schools like a knight-errant, presumii^ 
ravely to vanquish the follies of men, and to scatter li^ht 
and truth through all his acquaintance : but he meets with 
huge giants and enchanted castles, strong prepossessions 
of niind, habits, customs, education, authority, interest 
together with, all the various passions of men, armed and 
obstinate to defend their old opinions ; and he is strangely 
disappointed in his genexpus attempts. He finds now that 
he must not trust merely to the sharpness of his steel, and 
to the strength of his arm, but he must mana^ the weapons 
of his reason with much dexterity and artifice, with skill 
and address, or he sh^l never be able to subdue errors, 
and to convince mankind. 

Where prejudices are strone, there are these several 
methods to he practised in order to convince persons of 
their mistakes, and make a way for truth to enter into 
their minds <; 

* For the nature and causes of prejudicea, and for the preventing 
or curing them in ouFB^Ives, see the Doctor's excellent Sjstem m 
logic, Part II. Chapter in. Of the springB of false judgment, or the 
doctrine of prejudicea 
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I. By avoiding the power and infloenee of the prejudice, 
Uritiiont any direct attack upon it; and this is done hy 
choosing all the slow, soft, and distant methods of pro- 
posing your own sentiments and your arffomeuts for themj 
and hy de^es leading the person step oy step into those 
truths which his prejudices would not bear if they were 
proposed all at once. 

Perhaps your neighbour is under the influence of super- 
stition and Digotry m the simplicity of his soul : you must 
not immediately run upon hun with violence, and show 
him the absurdity or foUy of his owil opinions, though you 
miffht be able to set them in a glaring ught ; but you must 
ratner begin at a distance^ and estabhsh his assent to some 
familiar and easy propositions which have a tendency to 
refute his mistakes and to confinn the truth, and then 
silently observe what impression this makes upon him, and 
proceed by slow degrees as he is able to bear, and you must 
carry on ttie work, perhaps at distant seasons of conver- 
sation : the tender or diseased eye cannot bear a deluge of 
light at once. 

Therefore we are not to consider our arguments merely 
according to our own notions of their force, and from thence 
expect the immediate conviction of others ; but we should 
regard how they are likely to be received by the persons 
we converse with ; and thus manage our reasoning, as the 
nurse gives a child drink, by slow decrees, lest the infant 
shouldbe choked, or return it all back again, if poured in 
too hastily. If your wine be never so good, and you are 
never so liberal m bestowing it on your neighbour, yet if 
his bottle, into which you attempt to pour it with freedom, 
has a narrow mouth, you will sooner overset the bottle 
than fill it with wine. , (, 

Overhastiness and vehemence in arguing is oftentimes j 
the effect of pride ; it blunts the poignancy of the argu-. 
ment, breaks its force, and disappoints the cud. If you 
were to convince a person of the falsehood of the doctrine 
of traasubstantiation, and you take up the consecrated 
bread before him, and say, " You may see, and taste, and 
feel, this is nothing but bread j therefore while you assert 
that God commands you to believe it is not bread, you most 
wickedly accuse Gkxl of commanding you to tell a lie." 
This sort of language would only raise the indignation of 
the person against you, instead of making any impressions 
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upon him. He will not so much as think at all on the 
arguments you haye brought, but he rages at yon as a jvro- 
fime wretch, setting up your own sense and reason aooTe 
sacred authority; so that though what you affirm is a 
truth of great evidence, yet you lose the benefit of your 
whole argument by an ill management, and the unseasona- 
ble use of it. 

n. We may expressly allow and indulge those preju- 
dices for a season which seem to stand against the truth, 
and endearour to introduce the truth by decrees, while 
those prejudices are expressly allowed, till by degrees 
the advanced truth may of itself wear out the prejudioe. 
Thus God himself dealt with his own people the Jews 
after the resurrection of Christ ; for though irom the fol- 
lowing days of Pentecost, when the gospel wbs proclaimed 
and confirmed at Jerusalem, the Jewish ceremonies began 
to be void and ineffectual for any divine purpose, yet tha 
Jews who received Christ the Messiah were permitted to 
circumcise their children, and to practise many Levitical 
.forms, till that constitution, which then waxed old, should 
in time vanish away. 

Where the prejuaices of mankind cannot be con<}uered 
at once, but they will rise up in arms against the evidence 
of truth, there we must maice some allowances and yield 
to them for the present, as fiur as we can safely do it with- 
out real injury to truth : and if we would have any success 
in our endeavours to convince the world; we must practise 
this complaisance for the benefit of mankind. 

Take a student who has deeply imbibed the principles 
of the Peripatetics, and imagines certain immaterial beings, 
called substantial forms, to inhabit evenr herb, flower. 
mineral, metal, fire, water^ &c. and to-be toe spring of ail 
its properties and operations; or take a Platonist, who 
believes an " anima mundi," a universal soul of the world 
to pervade all bodies, to act in and by them according to 
their nature, and indeed to give them their nature and 
their special powers ; perhaps it may be very hard to con- 
vince those persons by aigument, and constrain them to 
yield up these fancies. Well, then, let the one believe his 
universal soul, and the other go on with his notion of sub- 
stantial fonns, and at the same time teach them how, by 
certain original laws of motion, and the various sizes, 
shapes, and situations of the parts of matter, allovring a 
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continued divine conconrse in and with all. the seTeral 
appearances in nature may be solyed, and tne Tariety of 
enects produced, according to the corpuscular philosophy 
improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton; 
and when they have attained a de^e of skill in this 
science, they will see these airy notions of theirs, these 
imaginary powers, to be so useless and unnecessary, that 
they will drop them of their own accord : the Peripatetic 
forms will vanish from the mind like a dream, and the 
Platonic soul of the world will expire. 

Or suppose a young philosopher under a powerful per- 
suasion that there is nothing but what has three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness, and consequwitly that 
every finite being has a figure, or shape (for shape is but 
the term and boundary of dimension :) suppose this^rson, 
through the long preiudices of sense and imagination, 
cannot be easily Drought to conceive of a spirit or a think- 
ing being without shape and dimensions ; let him then con- 
tinue to conceive a spirit with dimensions; but be sure in 
all his conceptions to retain the idea of cogitation, or a 
Tpower of thinxing, and thus proceed to philosophize upon 
the subject. Perhaps in a little time he will find that 
length, breadth^ ana shape, have no share in any of the 
actions of a spirit, and that he can manifest all the pro- 
forties and relations of such a being, with all its opera- 
tions of sensation, volition, &c. to m as well performed 
without the use of this supposed shape or these dimen- 
sions ; and that all these operations and these attributes 
may be ascribed to a spirit considered merely as a poWer 
of thinking. And when he further conceives that God the 
infinite Spirit is an almighty, self-existent, thinking power, 
without shape and dimensions of length, breaoftn, ana 
depth, he may then suppose the human spirit may be an 
inferior self-subsisting power of thought ; and he may be 
inclined to drop the ideas of dimension and figure by 
degrees, when he sees and is convinced they do nothing 
toward thinking, nor are they necessary to assist or ex- 
plain the operations or properties of a spirit. 

I may give another instance of the same practice, where 
there is a prejudicate fondness of particular woras and 
phrases. Suppose a man is educated in an unhappy form 
of speech whereby he explains some great doctrine of the 
gospel, and by the means of this phrase he has imbibed a 
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Tery false idea of that doctrine ; jet he is so bigoted to his 
form of words, that he imagines if these words are omitted 
the doctrine is lost. Now if I cannot possibly persuade 
him to part with his improper terms, I will inauiee them 
a little, and try to explain them in a scriptural sens(^ 
rather than let nim ^o on in his mistaken ideas. 

Credonius believed that Christ descended into hell : I 
think the word hell, as now commonly understood, is very 
improper here ; but since the bulk of Christians and Cre- 
donius amongst them, will by no means part with the word 
out of their English creed, I will explain the word hell to 
signify the state of the dead, or the separate state of souls ; 
and thus lead my friend into more just ideas of the truth, 
namelvj that the soul of Christ existed thi^e days in the 
state ot separation from his body, or was in the mtisible 
world, which might be originally called hell in English as 
well as hades in Greek. 

Anilla has been bred a papist all her days, and though 
she does not know much of reii^on, yet she resolves never 
to part from the Roman Catholic faith, and is obstinately 
bent against a change. Now I cannot think it unlawful to 
teach her the true Christian, that is, the protestant reli^ 
non out of the epistle to the Romans, and show her that 
the same doctrine is contained in the catholic epistles of 
St. Peter, James, and Jude ; and thus let her live and die 
a good Christian in the belief of the religion I teach her 
out of the New Testament, while she imagines she is a 
Roman catholic still, because she finds the doctrines she 
is taught in the catholic epistles and in that to the Romans. 

I ffrant it is most proper there should be difierent words 
(as iar as possible) appued to difierent4deas, and this rule 
should never be dispensed with if we had to do only with 
the reason of mankind ; but their various prejudices and 
zeal for some party phrases sometimes make it necessary 
that we should lead them into truth under the covert of 
their own beloved forms of speech, rather than permit 
them to live and dSe obstinate and unconvincible m any 
dangerous mistake : whereas an attempt to deprive them 
of their old-established words would raise such a tumult 
within them, as to render their conviction hopeless. 

III. Sometimes we may make use of the very prejn- 
dices under which a person labours in order to oonrrince 
him of some particular tnithi and argue with him apoo his 
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own professed principles as though they were true. This 
is called " ai^gumentum ad hominem," and is another way 
of dealing with the prejudices of men. 

Suppose a Jew lies sick of a fever, and is Ibrbid flesh by 
his pnysician ; but hearins^ that rabbits were provided for 
the dinnet of the family, desired earnestly to eat of them; 
and suppose he became impatient because his physician 
did not permit him, and' he insisted upon if that it could 
do him no hurt. Surely rather than let him persist in 
that fancy and that desire, to the danger of nis life, I 
would tell him that those animals were strangled, which 
sort of food was forbidden by the Jewish law, though I 
myself may believe that law is now abolished. 

In the same manner was Tenerilla persuaded to let 
Damon her husband prosecute a thief who broke open 
their house on a Sunday. At first she abhorred the 
thoughts of it, and refusea it utterly, because if the thief 
were condemned according to the English law he must be 
handed, whereas (said she) the law of God, in the writings 
of Moses, does not appoint death to be the punishment of 
such criminals, but tells us, that a thief shall be sold for 
his theft. Exod. xxii. 3. fiut when Damon could no 
otherwise convince her that the theft ought to be pro- 
secuted, he put her in mind that the theft was committed 
on a Sunday morning : now the same law of Moses requires 
that the sabbath-breaker shall surely be put to death. 
Exod. xxxi. 15. Numb. xv. 35. This argument prevailed 
with Tenerilla, and she consented to the prosecution. 

Encrates used the same means of conviction when he 
saw a Mahometan drink wine to excess, and heard him 
maintain the lawfulness and pleasure of drunkenness ; 
Encrates reminded him that his own prophet Mahomet 
had utterly forbidden all wine to his iollowers, and the 
g^ood man restrained his vicious appetite by this supersti- 
tion, when he coiUd no otherwise convince him that arunk- 
enness was unlawful, nor withhold him from excess. 

Where we find any person obstinately persisting in a 
inistake in opposition to all reason, especially if the mis- 
take be very injurious or pernicious, ana we know this per- 
son will hearken to the sentiment or authority of some 
ikvourite name, it is needful sometimes to urge the opinion 
and authority of that favourite person, since that is likely 
to be regarded much more than reason. I confess I am 
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almost ashamed to speak of using any inflnenoe of an^ 
thority while I would teach the art of reasoningp. But in 
some cases it is better that poor, silly, perverse, obstinate 
creatures, should be persuaded to judge and act aright, by 
a veneration for the sense of others, than to be left to 
wander in pernicious errors, and continue deaf toall argu* 
ment, and blind to all evidence. Thev are but children of 
a lai^r size, and since they persist all their lives in their 
minority, and reject all true reasoning, surely we may try 
to persuade them to practise what is tor their own interest 
by such childish reasons as they will hearken to : we may 
overawe them from pursuing their own ruin by the terrors 
of a solemn shadow, or allure them by a sugar plum to 
their own happiness. 

But after all, we must conclude, that wheresoever it caa 
be done, it is best to remove and root out those prejudices 
which obstruct the entrance of truth into the mmd, rather 
than to palliate, humour, or indulge them ; and sometimes 
this must necessarilv be done, berore you can make a per- 
son part "with some oeloved error, and lead him into better 
sentmients. 

Suppose you would convince a gunester that gaming 
is not a lawful calling or business oiT life to maintam one's 
self by it. and you make use of this argument, namely. 
" That wiuch doth not admit us to ask the blessinjg of Goa 
that we may get gain by it, cannot be a lawful empfoyment; 
but we cannot ask the blessing of God on gammg, there- 
fore, &c." The minor is proved thus, " We cannot pray 
that our neighbour may lose ; this is contrary to the rule 
of seeking our neighbour's welfare, and loyincr him as our- 
selves; tKis is wishing mischief to our neighbour. But in 
gaming we can ^n out just so much as our neighbour 
loses : therefore m gamins we cannot pray for the btessing 
of God that we may gain by it." 

Perhaps the gamester snrugs and winces, turns and 
twists the argument every way, but he cannot fairly an- 
swer it. yet he will patch up an answer to satisfy himself, 
and ^ill never yield to the conviction, because he feels so 
much of the sweet influence of gaming, either toward the 

^-atification of his avarice, or the support of his expenses, 
bus he is under a strong prejudice. .19 favour of it, and is 
not easily convinced. ^ ' 

Your nrst work therefore must be to lead him by degrees 
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10 wpamto the thoughts of his own inteiest from the argu- 
ment, and show him that our own tempoml interest, our 
Jivelinood, or our loss, hath nothing to do to determine 
tiiis point in exposition to the plain reason of things, and 
that he ouffht to put tiiese considerations quite out of the 
question, if he would he honest and sincere in his search 
after truth or duty; and that he must be contented to 
hearken to the roice of reason and truth, CYen though it 
should run counter to his secular interest. When this is 
done, then an arg[ument may carry some weight or force 
with it towards his conviction. 

In like manner if the question were, whether Matrissa 
ought to expNose herself and her other chUdlren to poverty 
and misery in order to su^^rt the extravagances of a fa- 
vourite son? Perhaps the mother can hear no argument 
against it ; sue feels no conviction in the most cogent 
reasonings, so close do her fond prejudices stick to her 
heart. The first business here is to remove this prejudice. 
Ask her therefore, Whether it is not a parent's duty to 
love all her children so as to provide for their welisure? 
Whether duty to God and her family oug[ht not to reg[u1ate 
her love to a favourite 1 Whether her neighbour Flons did 
well in dressing up her dauj^hters with expensive gaudery, 
and neglecting the education of her son till she saw his 
ruin ? Perhaps by this method she may be brought to see 
that peculiar ToDdness for one child should have no weight 
or force in determining the judgment in opposition to plain 
duty : and she may then give lierself up to conviction in 
her own case, and to t&e evidence of truth, and thus correct 
her mistaken practice. 

Suppose you would convert Rominda from ^pery, and 
you set all tne errors, absurdities, and superstitions of that 
church before her in the most glaring evidence ; she holds 
them fast still, and cannot part with them, for she hath a 
most sacred reverence for the faith and the church of her 
ancestors, and cannot imagine that they were in the wrong. 
The first labour must be therefore to convince her that our 
ancestors were fallible creatures ; that we may part with 
their faith without any dishonour done to their u that all 
persons must choose their reli^on for them^ dives ; that 
we must answer for ourselves in the great day ^f judg- 
ment, and not we for our parents, nor tbey for us ; that 
Christianity itself had never been received by her ancestors 
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in this nation, if they had persisted always in the leliffion 
of their parents, for they were all heathens. And waen 
she has oy these methods of reasoning been persuaded 
that she is not bound always to cleave to the relig^n of 
her parents, she may then receive' an easier oonviction of 
the errors of Bmm.* 



CHAP. VI. 

OP XMSTinrOTlON BT FBSAOmHa. 
8BCT. I.' 
WISDOM BHTTBB THAN IXABMIMO Of THB FDIflT. i 

Ty«o is a youn^ preacher just come from the schobls 
of logic and divimty, and advanced to the pulpit ; he was 
counted a smart yoimsster in the academy lor analyzing a 
proposition, and is full even to the brim with terms of nis 
art and learning. When he has read his text, after a short 
flourish of introductbn, he tells you in how many senses 
the chief word is taken, first among Greek neathen 
Ivriters, and then in the New Testament ; he cites all the 
chapters and verses exactly, and endeavours to make yon 
understand niany a text before he comes to let you know 
fully what he means by his own. 

He finds these thingns at large in the critics which he 
has consulted, where this sort of work is necessarj^ and 
beautiful, and therefore he imagines it will become his ser- 

* But perhaps of all then different methods of curing preju 
dices^ none can be praaiaed with greater pleaeure to a wise an 
good man, or with greats euccea^ where succesB is taoet desin. 
Die, than attempting to turn the attention of weU-meaning pec^le 
from aome point in which prejudice prevails, to some other of 
greater importance^ and fixing their thoughts and heart on soma 
great truth which they allow, and which leads Into oonaequencea 
Gonurar/ to some other notion which the^ espouse and retain. Bjf 
this means. they may be led to foiget their errors white attentive to 
opposite truth; and in proportion to the degree in which their 
mindi open, and their tempeis grow more generous and virtuous^ 
n\ay be induced to resijgn it. And surely noUiing can give a bene- 
volent mind more satisfaction than to improve his neighbour in 
knowledge and In goodness at the same tinie. 
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man well. Then he. informs ^ou rery leamedly of the 
Tarious false expositions which nave heen given hy divines 
and commentators on this part of scripture, and it may be 
reasons of each of them too ; and he refutes them with 
much zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared his way, 
he fixes upon the exposition which his judgment best 

S»proves, and dwells, generally, five or ten mintues upon 
e arguments to connrm it : and this he does not only in 
texts of darkness and difficulty, but even when scarce a 
child could doubt of his meamng. 

This grammatical exercise being performed, he apjvlies 
himself to his logic. The text is divided and subdivided 
into many little pieces: he points you precisely to the 
subject and predicate, orings you acquainted with the 
agent and the object, shows you all the properties and the 
accidents which attend it, and would fain make you under* 
stand the matter and the form of it as well as he does 
himself. When he has thus done, two-thirds of the hour 
is spent, and his hearers are quite tired ; then he begins to 
draw near to his doctrine or ^^rand theme of discourse, and 
having told the audience, with great formality and exact- 
ness, what it is, and in what method he shall manage it, 
he names you one or two particulars under the first gene- 
lal head ; and by this time finds it necessary to add^"' He 
intended indeed to have been larger in the illustration of 
his subject, and he should have given you some reasons 
for the doctrine, but he is sorry that he is prevented : and 
then he designed also to have Drought it down to the con- 
science of every man by a warm address, but his time 
being gone he must break ofi*." He hurries over a hint or 
two which should have been wrought up into exhortation or 
instruction, but all in great haste, and thus concludes his 
work. The obstinate and careless sinner goes away una- 
wakened, unconvinced ; and the mourning soul ^parts 
uncomforted : the unbeUeyer is not led to faith in the gos- 
]>el, nor the immoral wretch to hate or forsake his iniqui- 
ties: the hypocrite and the man of sincerity are both 
imedifiecL because the preacher had not time. In short, 
he hath finished his work, and hath done nothing. 

When I hear this man preach, it brings to my remem- 
brance the account which I have heard concerning the Czar 
of Muscovy, the first time his army besieged a town in 
Livonia; he was then just come from hi^ travels in Great 
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Britain where he and his minister of state had learned 
the mathematics of an old acquaintance of mine : the Czar 
took great care to besin the siege in form ; he drew all 
the lines of circumYallation and oontravallation aocoxding 
to the rales of art ; but he was so tedious and so exact in 
these mathematical performances, that the season was 
s]>ent: he was forced to break up the siege, and letiie 
without any execution done upon the town. 

Ergates is another sort ot preacher, a workman that 
need not be ashamed ; he haa in his younger days bat 
few of these learned ranities, and age ana experience have 
now worn them all off. He preaches like a man who 
watches for our souls, as one that must giye an aoooimt ; 
he passes over lesser matters with speed, and pursues his 

freat design, namely, to save himself and them that hear 
im. 1 Tim. ir. 16. ; and by following this advice of St» 
Paul, he happily complies with that great and natnial 
rule of Horace, always to make haste towards the most 
valuable end : 

Bemper ad evemum fesUnat— <-> 

He never affects to choose a very obscure text, lest h« 
should waste too much of the hour in explaininff the 
literal sense of it : he reserves all those obscunties till they 
come in course at his seasons of public expositum. For 
it is his opinion, that preaching tne ^spelfor the salva- 
tion of men carries m it a bttle different idea from a 
learned and critical exposition of the difficult texts of 
scripture. 

He knows well how to use his loeic in his oompositioiis s 
but he calls no part of the words by its logical name, if 
there be any vulgar name that answers it : reading and 
meditation nave furnished him with extensive views of his 
subject, and his own good sense hath taught faim to give 
sufficient reasons for every thing he asserts : but he nevwr 
uses one of them till a proof is needful. He is aoquainted 
with the mistaken glosses of expositors, but he thinks it 
needless to acquaint his hearers with tnem, unless there 
be evident danger that they might run into the same mi&> 
take. He unoerstands very well 'whaX his subject is not, 
as well as what it is ; but when he would explam it to yon 
he never says, first, negatively, unless some remarkable 
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ener is at hand, and which his hearers may easily £sdl 
in^ for want of such a caution. 

Tuus, in five or ten minutes at the most, he makes his 
way plain to the proposition or theme on which he designs 
to oiscourse ; ana hemg so wise as to know well what to 
say and what to leave out, he proportions every part of his 
work to his time ^ he enlarses a Httle upon the subject by 
way of illustration, till the truth becomes evident and 
intelli^ble to the weakest of his hearers ; then he confirms 
the pomt with a few convincing arguments where the mat- 
ter requires it, and makes h;Eiste to turn the doctrine into 
use and improvement. Thus the ignorant are instructed, 
and the ^wing Christians are established and improved : 
the stupid sinner is loudly awakened, and the mourning 
soul receives conso]atipn : the unbeliever is led to trust in 
Christ and his gospel, and the impenitent and immoral are 
convinced and softened, are melted and , reformed. The 
inward voice of the Holy Spirit joins with the voice of the 
minister ; the good man and the hypocrite have their pro- 
per portions assigned them ; and the work of the Lord 
prospers in his hand. 

This is the usual course and manner of his ministry. 
This method being natural, plain, and easy, he casts many 
of his discourses into this form : but he is no slave to 
Ibrms and methods of any kind: ne makes the nature of 
his subject, and the necessity of his hearers, the great rule 
to direct him in what method he shall choose in every ser- 
mon, that he may tne better enlighten, convince, ana per- 
suade. Ergates well knows that where the subject itself is 
entirely practical, he has no need of the formality of Ion? 
uses and exhortations*; he knows that practice is the chief 
design of doctrine : therefore he bestows most of his labour 
upon this part of nis o£Sce, and intermingles much of the 
pathetic under ev^ jmrticular. Yet he wisely observes the 
sjpecial dangers of his flodc, and the errors of the times he 
lives in, and now and then (though very seldom) he thinks 
it necessary to spend almost a whole discourse in mere 
doctrinal articles. — ^Upon such an occasion he thinks it 
jMToper to take up a little larger part of his hour in explain- 
ing and confirming the sense of his text, and Inrings it 
down to the understanding of a child. 

At another time perhaps he particularly designs to enter- 
tain the few learned and pohte among ni^ auditors, and 
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that with this view, that he may ingratiate his discoursetf 
vith their ears, ana. may so &r gratify their cariosity in 
this part of his sermon as to give an easier entrance for the 
more plain, necessary, azid important parts of it into their 
hearts. Then he aims at, ana he reaches the suhlime, and 
famishes out an entertainment for the finest taste ; bat he 
scarce ever finishes his sermon without compassion to the 
unlearned, and an address thi^t may reach their consciences 
with words of salvation. 

I have observed him sometimes, after a learned discourse, 
come down from the pulpit as a man ashamed and quite 
out of countenance ; he has blushed, and conipiained to his 
intimate friends, lest he should be thooffht to have preached 
himself, and not Christ Jesus his Lora : he has been ready 
to wish he had entertained the audience in a more unlearn- 
ed manner, and on a more vulgar subject, lest the servants 
and the labourers and tradesmen there should reap no ad- 
vantage to their souls, and the important hoiur of worship 
should be lost as to their improvement. Well he knows, 
and keeps it upon his heart, that the middle and the lower 
ranks of mankind, and people of unletterad character, 
make up the neater part of the assembly ; therefore he is 
ever seeking now to adkpt his thoug[hts and his langaa^, 
and fiir the greater part of all his ministrations, to the m- 
struction and profit of persons of common rank and caps^ 
city : it is in the midst of these that he hopes to find nis 
triumph, his joy, and crown, in the la^t great day ; for not 
many me, not many noble are called. 

There is so much spirit and beauty in his common con- 
versation, that it is sought and desired by the ingenious 
men of his aee ; but he carries a severe guard of piety 
always about him, that tempers the pleasant air of his dis- 
course, even in his brijg^htest and freest hours; and before 
he leaves the place (ifpossible) he will leave something of 
the. savour of neaven there ; in the parlour he carries on 
the design of the pulpit, but in so elegant a manner, that 
it charms the company, and gives not the least occasion 
for censure. 

His polite acquaintance wiU sometimes raOy him for 
talking so plainly in his sennons, and sinking his sood 
sense to so low a level : but Ebrgates is bold to tell the 
gayest of them, " Our public business, my friend, is chiefly 
vith the weak and the ignorant ; that is, the balk of man* 
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'.I The pdor receive the mpel: The mechanics and 
day-labourers, the women ana the children of my assem- 
bly, have -sdnls to be saved ; I will imitate my blessed Re- 
deemer in preadiing the ^spel to the poor, and learn of 
St. Paul to become all thmgs to all men, that I may win 
souls, and lead many sinners to heaven by repentance, 
fiiith, and holiness." 



SECT. IL 

A BRANGHINO SBRMON. 

I H A VB always thought it a mistake in the preacher to 
mince his text or his subject too small, by a jgreat number 
of subdivisions : for it occasions great confusion to the un- 
derstandings of the unlearned. Where a man divides his 
matter into more general, less general, special, and more 
particular heads, ne is, under a necessity sometimes of 
saying, firstly or secondly, two or three times together, 
which the learned may observe, but the greater part of the 
auditory, not knowing the analysis, cannot so much as 
take it into their minds, and much less treasure it up in 
their mem<Nries, in a just and regular order ; and when 
sudi hearers are desired to give some account of the ser- 
mon, they throw the thirdlies and secondlies into heaps, 
and make very confused work in a rehearsal, by intermm- 
gling the general and the special heads. ' In writing a 
large discourse this is much more tolerable,* but in preach- 
ing it is less profitable and more intricate and ofiensive. 

it is as vain an afiectation also to draw out a long rank 
6f particulars in the same sermon under any one general, 
ana run up the number of them to eighteenthly and 
seven-and-twentiethly. Men that take dehght in this sort 
ot work will cut out all their sense into shr^s ; and every 
thing that^hey can say upon any topic shall make a new 
particular. 

This sort of folly and mistaken conduct appears weekly 
in Polyramus's lectures, and renders all nis discourses 
lean and insipid. Whether it proceeds from a mere bar- 
renness of thought and native dryness of soul, and that he 

* Especially as words may be nied to number the generals, and 
figures of 'dinerent kinds and forms to maxshal the primary and 
aeosndary ranks af puticulaiB under thsm. 
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is not able to TSiy his matter aad to amplify beyond tbtf 
lormal topics of analysis : or whether it arises from uSeettL- 
tion of such a -way of talKin^, is hard to say : hat it is oer> 
tain that the chief part of his auditory are not OTermw^ 
profited or pleased. When I sit under his inreachinj^y I 
fancy myseu brooght into the valley of Ezekiel's vision ; 
it was full of bones, and behold there were many in. the 
▼alley, and lo, they were very dry. Ezek. zxzvii. 1, 2. 

It IS the TBiiety of enlargement upon a few proper beads 
that clothes the dry bones with flesh, and animates them 
with blood and spirits : it is this that colours the discourse^ 
makes it warm and strong, and renders the divine proposi- 
tion bright and persoasiTe ; it is this Mngs down the doc- 
trine or the duty to the understanding and oonsdenoe of 
the whole auditory, and commands the natmal affections 
into the interest of the gospel : in short, it is this that, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, gives life and force, 
heauty.and success to a sermon; and provides food for 
souls. A single rose-bush or a dwarf-pear, with all their 
leaves, flowers, and fruit about them, nave more beauty 
and spirit in themselves, and yield more food and pleasure 
to numkind, than the innumerable branches, boughs, aad 
twigs of a long hedge of thorns. The fixut will Teed the 
hungry, and the flower will refresh the faintinff, which is 
more than can be said of the thickest oak m Bashan, 
when it has lost its vital juice ; it may spread its limbs 
indeed fu and wide, hut they are nakedj withered, and 
sapless. 

SECT. m. 

THB BJl&ANOUE. 

Is it not possible to forsake one extreme without running" 
into a worse 7 Is there no medium between a sermon made 
up of sixty dry particulars, and a long loose declamation 
without any distinction of the parts of it ? Must the preacher 
divide his work by the breaks of a minute-watch, or let ii 
run on incessantly to the last word, like the flowing stream 
of. the hour-glass that measures his divinity? Surely 
Flnyio preaches as though he knew no medium; and 
having taken a disgust heretofore at one of PolyTmnus*s 
lectures^ he resolvM his own disoourses should have no 
distinction of particulars in them. His language flows 
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smoothly in a lone connexion of periods, and glides over 
the ear uke a riTUlet of oil over polished marble, and, like 
that too, leaves no trace behind it. The attention is de-> 
tained in a gentle pleasure, and (to say the best thing 

S»s8ible of it) the hearer is soothed into something like 
Tine delight : but he can give the inquiring friend scarce 
9BY acicount or what it was that pleased him. He retains 
a faint idea of the sweetness, but has forgot the sense. 

Tell me, Flurio, is this the most effecttuil way to instruct 
ignorant creatures in the several articles of fiiith, and the 
various duties of the Christian life ? Will such a long 
uniform flow of language imprint all the distinct parts of 
Christian knowledge on the mind in their best form and 
erder ? Do you find such a gentle and gliding stream of 
words most powerful to call up the souls of smners from 
their dangerous or &tal lethargy ? Will this indolent and 
moveless species of oratory make a thoughtless wretch 
attend to matters of infinite ntbment? Can a long purling 
sound awtJcen a sleepy conscience, and nve a perishing 
sinner just notices of nis dreadful hazard 7 Can it furnish 
his understanding and his memory with all the^wfiil and 
tremendous topics of our religion, when it scarce ever 
leaves any distinct impression of one of them on his soul 7 
Can you make the arrow wound where it will not stick ? 
Where all the discourse vanishes from the Tcmembrance, 
ean you suppose the soul to be profited or enriched 7 When 
you orush over the closed eyelids with a feather, did you 
ever find it give light to the blind 7 Have any of your soft 
harangues, your continued threads of silken eloquence, 
ever raisea tne dead ? I fear your whiole aim is to talk over 
the appointed number of minutes upon the subject, or to 
practise a little upon the eentler passions, without any 
concern how to give the understanaing its due improve^ 
ment, or to furnish the memory with any lasting treasure, 
or to make a knowins^ and a religious Christian. 

Ask old Wheatfield, the rich farmer, ask Plowdown, 
your neighbour, or any of his fiunily, who have sat all their 
lives under your ministry, what they know of the com- 
mon truths of religion, or of the special articles of Chris- 
tianity 7 Desire them to tell yon what the gospel is, or what 
IS salvation, what are their duties toward God, or what 
they mean by religion ; who is Jesus Christ, or what is the 
meaning of his atonement or redemption by his blood. 

M 2 
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Perhaps you will tell me yourself, that you have very sel^ 
4lom entertained them with these subjects^ Well, inquire 
of them then, what is heaven ; which is the way to ohtain 
it ; or what nope they have of dwelling there. Entreat 
iMiem to tell you wherein they have profited as to holiness 
of heart ana life, or fitness for death. They will sooa 
make it appear, bv their awkward answers, that they 
understood very little of all your fine discourses, and those 
of your predecessor; and have made but wretched improve- 
ment ot forty years' attendance at church. They have 
now and ^en been pleased perhaps with the music of your 
voice, as with the sound or a sweet instrument, and thev 
mistook that for devotion ; but their heads are dark still, 
and their hearts earthly ; they are mere heathens with a 
Christian name, and know little more of God than their 
yokes of oxen^ In short. Polyramus's auditors have some 
confusion in their knowledge ; but Fluvio's hearers have 
scarce any knowledge at all. 

But you will tell me your discourses are not all made 
u]> of harangue ; your design is sometimes to inform the 
mind by a train of well-connected reasonings, and that all 
your paragraphs, in their long order^ prove and support 
each other ; and though you do not distinguish your dis- 
course into particulars, yet you have kept some invisible 
method all the way ; and, oy some artificial gradations, 
you have brought your sermon down to the concluding 
sentence. 

It may be so sometimes, and I vnll acknowledge it ; but 
believe me, Fluvio. this artificial and invisible method car- 
ries darkness with it instead of light ; nor is it by any 
means a proper way to instruct the vulgar, that is. the bulk 
of your auditory : their souls are not capable ol so wide 
a stretch as to take in the whole chain or your long con- 
nected consequences : you talk reason and religion to them 
in vain if you do not make the argument so short as to 
come withm their grasp, and give a frequent rest for their 
thoughts : you must break the bread of life into pieces to 
feed children with it, and part your discourses mto dis- 
tinct propositions to give the ignorant a plain scheme of 
any one doctrine, and enable them to oomprehend or 
retain it. 

Every day gives us experiments to confirm what I say, 
and to encourage ministers to divide their sermons into 
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serenl distinct heads of diaooitne. MyrtiUa, a little 
creature of nine years old, was at pburch twice yesterdaj } 
in the morning toe preacher entertained his ancuenoe with 
a running oratiom and the child could siye her parents no 
other account of it hut that he talKed smoothly and 
sweetly ahout virtue and heaven. It was Ergates' let to 
fulfil the service of the afternoon; he is an excellent 
preacher, hoth for the wise and for the unwise : in the 
evening Myrtilla very prettil;^ entertained her mother with 
a repetition of the most considerable parts of the sermon ; 
for " Here (said she) I can fix my thoughts upon first, 
secondly, and thirdly ; upon the doctrine, the reasons, and 
the inferences, and I know what I must try to remember, 
and repeat it when my firiends shall ask me : but as for 
the morning sermon^ I could do nothing but hear it, for I 
could not tell what I should ^et by heart.'.' 

This manner of talking m a loose harangue has not 
only iigured our pulpits, but it makes the several essays 
ana treatises that are written now-a-davs less capable of 
improving the knowledge or enriching the memory of the 
leader. I will easily grant, that where the whole dis- 
course reaches not beyond a few pi^s, there is no neces- 
sity of the formal proposal of the several parts before you 
handle each of them distinctly ; nor is there need of such 
a set method : the unlearned and narrow understanding 
can take an easy view of the whole, without the author's 
pointing to the several parts. But where the essay is 
prolon^d to a greater extent, confusion grows upon the 
reader almost at everjr page, without some scheme or 
method of successive heaids in the discourse to direct the 
mind and aid the memory. 

If it be answered here, That neither such treatises nor 
sermons ar'e a. mere heap, for there is a just method 
observed in the composure, and the subjects are ranked in 
a proper order, it is easy to reply. That this method is so 
concealed, that a common reader or hearer can never find 
it ; and you must suppose every one that peruses such a 
book, and much more that attends such a discourse, to 
have some good knowledge of the art of logic, before he 
can distinguish the various parts and brancnes, the con- 
nexions «ad transiti<His of it. To ^n unlearned eye or ear 
it appears a mere heap of good things, without any meUiod, 
form, or order; and if you tell your young friends they 
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ilMNild ffet iato their heads and heasts, they know not how 
to set about it. 

If we inquire how it comes to pass that our modem inge- 
nious writers should afifect this manner, I know no jtoter 
reason to give Ibr it, than a humorous and wanton con- 
temi>t of the tiustems and practices of our fOTefathers : a 
sensible disgust taken at some of their mistakes and ill 
conduct at first tempted a vain generation into the contrary- 
extreme near sixty years ago; and now, even to this day. 
it continues too mudi in &shion, so that the wise, as well 
as the weak, are ashamed to oppose it, and are borne down 
with the current. . 

Our fathers formed their sermons much unon the model 
x>f doctrine, j^eason, and use; and perhaps there is no one 
method of more umversal service, and more easily applica> 
ble to most subjects, though it is not necessary or proper 
in every discourae : but the verv names of doctnne and use 
are become now-a-days sucn stale and old-fashioned 
^ings, that a modish preacher is quite ashamed of them ; 
nor can a modish heaijer bear the sound of those syllaUes. 
A direct and distinct address to the consciences of saints 
and sinners must not be named or mentioned, though these 
terms are scriptural, lest it should be hissed out of the 
church like the garb of a roundhead or a puritan. 

Some of our mthers have multiplied their particulars 
under the single head of discourse, and run up the tisde of 
them to sixteen or seventeen. Culpable indeed, and too 
numerous! But in opposition to this extreme, we are 
almost ashamed in our. age to sa^ thirdly ; and all fourth- 
lies and fifthlies are very unfashionable words. 

Our fathers made too great account of the sciences of 
logic and metaphysics, and the formalities of definition 
aim division, syllogism and method, when they brought 
them so often mto the pnlpit ; but we hold those arts so 
much in contempt and defiance, that we had rather talk a 
whole hour without order, and without edification, than be 
suspected of usinjg logic or method in our di^scourses. 

Some of our mthers neglected politeness perhaps too 
much, and indulged a coarseness of style, and a rough or 
awkward pronunciation; but we have such a vakie for 
elegancy, and so nice a taste for what we cfJl polite, that 
^e dare not spoil the cadencaof a period to quote a text of 
scripture in i^ nor disturb the hqamoiy of our sentences to 
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nunber or to name the heeds of oar disconm. And for 
this reason I have heard it hinted, that the name of Christ 
has been banished out of polite sermons, because it is a 
monosyllable of so many consonants and so harsh a sound. 
But after all, our fathers, with all their defects, and with 
all their weaknesses, preached the gospel of Christ to the 
sensible instruction ofwhole parishes) to the conversion of 
sinners from the errors of their way, and the salvation of 
multitudes of souls. But it has been the late complaint of 
Dr. Edwards, and other worthy. sons of the established 
church, that in too many pulpits now-a-days there are only 
heard some smooth detlamadons, while the hearers that 
were ignorant of the gospel abide still without knowled^, 
and the profane sinners are profane still. O that dirme 
grace would descend, and reiorm what is amiss in all the 
saoctnaries of the nation ! * 



CHAP. VII. 



OF Wumro 900KS fob tb> i>ubuo. 

In the explication and distinction of words and things 
by definition and description, in the division of things into 
their several parts, and in the distribution of things into 
their several kinds, be sure to observe a just medium. We 
must not always explain and distingmsh, define, divide, 
and distribute ; nor must we always emit it : sometimes it 
is useless and impertinent, sometimes it is proper and 
necessary. There is confusion brought into our argument 
and discourse by too many or by too few of these. One 
author plunges his reader mto the midst of thingrs without 
due explication of them ; another jumbles togetner, with- 
out distinction, all those ideas which have any likeness ; 
a third is fond of explaining every word, and coining dis- 

* It appean by the date at the bottom of this ptfper, in the manu« 
script, that it waa written in the year 1718. The first and perhaps 
the second section of it may aeem now to be grown, in agreat mea- 
flnire» out of date ; but whether the third is not at least as seaaoMble 
now as ever, may deserve serious consideration. The author haa, 
since this was drawn up, delivered his sentiments more fully in the 
first pan of that ezceuena p|ec^ iemitled, An humble Attempt for 
the Revival of Beligkn^lL 
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tinetuMit between ideu which hsro little or no dUferenoe : 
but each of these nins into extremes, for all these practices 
are equal hindrances to dear, jnst, and nsefiil knowledge. 
It is not a long train of rules, hut observation and gwMl 
judgment can teach us when to explain, define, and diTide, 
and when to omit it. 

In the beginning of a treatise it is proper and necessary 
sometimes to premise some prtaecognita, or general prin* 
ciples, which may serve fot an introduction to die subject 
in hand, and ^ve light or strength to the following dis- 
course ; but it 18 ridiculous, under a pretence of such mtro- 
ductions or prefiioes. to wander to the most remote or 
distant themes, which have no near or necessary connexion 
with the thing in hand ; this serves for no other purpose 
but to make a ^audy show of leaminr . There was a pro- 
fessor of divimty who began an aniuytical exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans with such preecoanition as 
these : first he showed the excellence 4^ man mre other 
creatures, who was able to dedare the sense of his mind 
by arbitraiT signs ; then he harangued upon the origin of 
speech ; after that he told of the wonderful invention of 
writing, and inquired into the author- of that art which 
taught us to pamt sounds ; when he had given us the 
iranous opinions, of the learned on this point, and distri- 
buted wnting into its several kinds, and laid down defiboi- 
tions of them all^ at last he came to speak of epistolary 
writing, and distmguished epistles into familiar, private, 

Eublic, recommendatory, credential, and what not : thence 
e descended to speak of the superscrintion, subscription, 
&c. and some lectures were finisned before he came to the 
first verse of St. Paul's epistle. The auditors, being hadf 
starved and tired with expectation, dropped away, one by 
one, so that the proiessor nad scarce any hearer to attend 
the college or lectures which he had promised on that part 
of scripture. 

The rules which Horace has given in his Art of Poetry 
would instruct many a preacher and professor of theology, 
if they would but attend to thsm. He informs us that a 
wise author, such as Homer, who writes a poem of the 
Trojan war, would not begin a long and far-^iistant story 
of Jupiter, in the form of a swan, impresnating Leda with 
a double eg^; from one part whereof Helen was hatched, 
who was married to Menelaus, a Gxibk general, and then 
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Stolen firom him by Paris, son of Priam, kmg of Troy ; 
which awakened me resentment of the Greeks against 
the Trojans : 

Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ad ova 

But the writer, ms he^ makes all proper haste to the 
eyent of things, and does not draff on slowly, perpetually 
turning aside from his point, and catching at every inci* 
dent to prolong his story, as though he wanted matter to 
furnish out his tale : 

Bemper ad eyentum festinat. 

Though I must confess I cannot think Homer has always 
followed this rule in either of his two famous epic ^ms ; 
but Horace does not hear what I say. There is also 
another rule near akin to the former. 
As a writer or speaker should not wander from his suIk 

i'ect to fetch in foreign matter from afar, so neither should 
e amass together and drag in all that can be said, even on 
his appointed theme of discourse : but he should consider 
what 18 his chief design, what is the end he hath in view, 
and then to make every part of his discourse subserve 
that design. If he keep his great end always in his eve, 
he will pass hastily over those parts or appendaj^s of nis 
subject which have no evident connexion with his design : 
or he will entirely omit them, and hasten continually towwd 
his intended mark, employing his time, his study, and 
labour, chiefly on tnat part of his subject which is most 
necessary to attain his present and proper end. 

Tliis miffbt be illustrated by a multitude of examples, 
but an author who should heap them together on sucn an 
occasion might be in danger of oecoming himself an exam- 
ple of the impertinence he is cautioning others to avoid. 

After you have finished any discourse which you design 
for the public, it would be always best, if other circum- 
stances would permit, to let it sleep some time before yon 
expose it to the world, that so you may have opportunity 
to review it with the indifieience of a stranger, ana to make 
the whole of it pass under a new and just examination : for 
no man can jud^ so justly of his own work, while the 
pleasure of his mvention and performance is fi^sh^ and 
has engaged his self-love too much on the side of what he 
has newly finislMd. ' 
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If an author would send a ditooune into tlie worid 
which should be most univeraally approved, he should 
consult persons of very different genius, sentiment, and 
party, and endeavour to learn their opinions of it : in the 
world it will certainly meet with all these. Set it there- 
fore to view. amongst sereral of your acquaintance first, 
who may survey & argument on all sides, and one may 
happen to suggest a correction which is entirely neglected 
by others ; and Be sure to yield yourse^to the dictates of 
true criticism and just censure wheresoever 3rou meet with 
them, nor let a fondness for what you have vnritten blind 
your eyes against the discovery of your own mistakes. 

When an author desires a friend to revise his work, it 
is too frequent a practice to disallow almost every correc- 
tion whitm a judicious friend would make. He apolo- 
gizes for this word, and the other expression.; he vindi- 
cates this sentence, and gives his reasons for another para- 
graph, and scarcely ever submits to correctiott : and thus 
utterly discourages the freedom that a true friend would 
take m pointing out our mistakes. Such writers, who ore 
so full of themselves, may go on to admire tneir own 
incorrect performances, ana expose their works and their 
follies to the world witnout pity.* 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry, talks admirably well on 
this subject : 

Qvintilio si quid recitaree, Corrige, aoAee, 

Hoc, aiebat, et hoc : meliuB te poese negarei^ 

Bis teraue expertum frustra : oelere jubebat, 

Et male tornatoa incudi reddere versus. 

Si defendere delictum, quim verier^, malles , 

Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inaumebi^ inanam, 

Quia sine rivall teque et tua solus amarea. 

liBt good QuintiliuB all tout lines reria^ 
And he wiU freely say, Mend this, and tnia. 
Sir, I have often tried, and tried again, 
I'm sure I can't do better ; His in vain. 
Then blot out eWry wixn], or try once mote, 
And file these ill-tum'd venes o'er and o'er. 

* To cut offsuch chicanery, it may perhaps be the nioet expedient 
for a person consulted on such an occasion, to note down in a dis- 
tinct paper, with proper references, the advised alteration^ referring 
it to the authcHT to make such use of them as he, on due deliberatloii, 
shaU think fit. 
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' Bat if yen teem in lore witli fom own thooght, 
More eager to defend ttian mend your fimlt, 
He says no more, but lets the fop go on, 
And, rival-free, admire his lovely own. — Creech. 

If you have not the advantage of friends to survey your 
writings, then read them, over yourself, and all this way 
consider what will be the sentence and judgment of aU 
the vuious characters of mankind upon them : think what 
one of your own party would say, or what would be the 
sense of an adversary : imagine what a curious or a mali- 
cious man, what a captious or an envious critic, what a 
vulgar or a learned reader would object, either to the mat- 
ter, the manner, or the style ; and be sure and think with 
yourself what .you yourself could saj against your own 
writing, if you were of a different opmion or a stranger to 
the wnter : and by these means you will obtain some nint^ 
whereby to correct and improve your own work, and to 
guard it better against the censures of the public, as well 
as to render it more useful to that part ot mankind for 
whom you chiefly design it 



CHAP. vm. 

OF WRITDia AND SBADINQ C0NTB0VSB81SS. 

SECT. I. 

OF WaiTINQ CONTHOVBBSIBS. 

WhsA a person of good sense writes on any controverted 
snbject, he vriU generally bring the strongest arguments 
that are usually to be found for the support of his opinion; 
and when that is done he will represent the most powerfm 
objections against it in a fair and candid manner, giving 
them their full force \ and at last will put in such an 
answer to those obje^ons as he thinks wul dissipate and 
dissolve the force of them : and herein the reader will 
generally find fi fiill view of the controversy, together 
with the main stren^ 6t atgnment on bbth sides. 

When a good writer has set forth his own opinion at 
latgtj and vindicated it with its fiurest and strongest 
proofs, he shall be attacked by Mme pen on the other side 
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of Ihe q^estion^ and if his oppoaent be a wise and senri- 
ble writer, he will show the oest reasons why the former 
opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw out the 
objections against them in their fullest array, in order to 
destroy whaX he supposes a mistaken opinion : and here 
we may reasonably suppose that an opponent will draw 
lip his ohjections against the supposed error in a brighter 
liffht, ana with stronger evidence than the first writer did^ 
in^o propounded his opinion, which was contrary to those 
objections. 

If, in the third place, the first writer answers his op^ 
nent with care ana diligence, and maintains his own pomt 
against the objections which were raised in the best man- 
ner, the reader may then generally presume, that in these 
three pieces he ha^ a complete view of the controversy, 
together with the most solid and powerful arguments on 
both sides of the debate. 

But when a fourth, and fifth, and sixth volume appears 
in rejoinders and replies, we cannot reasonably expect any 
great degrees of light to be derived from them, or that 
much further evidences for truth should be found m them : 
and it is sufficiently evident, firom daily experience, that 
many mischiefs attend this proloneation otcontroversies 
among men of learning, which, for me most part, do injury 
to the truth, either by turning the attention of the reader 
quite away from the original point to other matters, or by 
covering tne truth with a multitude of occasional incidents 
and perplexities, which serve to bewilder rather than guide 
a fiuthful inquirer. i 

Sometimes in these latter volumes, the writers on both 
sides will hang upon little words and occasional expres- 
sions of their opponent, in order to expose them, which 
have no necessary connexion with the grand point in view, 
and which have nothing to do with the debated truth. 

Sometimes they will spend manv a page in vindicatinj; 
their own character, or tneir own little sentences or acci- 
dental expressions, nom the remarks of their opponent, in 
which expressions or remarks the original truth has no 
concern. 

And sometimes, again you shall find even writers of 
good sense, who hiave happened to express themselves in 
an improper and indefensible manner, led away by the 
fimdness of self-love to justify those expressions, and vin- 
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dicate those little lames they were ginilty of; nther than 
they will oondesceoa to correct those little mistakes, or 
recall those improper expressions. O that we would put 
off oar pride, oar self-sufficiency, and oar infaDihihty^ 
when we enter into a debate of trath ! But if the writer is 
gailty of mingling these things with his grand ai^^oment, 
happy will tluit reader be who has judgpnent enough to 
distinguish them, and to neglect evenr thing that does not 
belong to the original theme proposed and mspated. 

Yet here it may be proper to pat in one exception to this 
general obsenration or remark, namely. When the second 
writer attacks only a oarticular or collateral opinion which 
was maintained by the first, then the fourth writing may 
be supposed to contain a necessary part of the complete 
force of the ai^ument, as well as the second and tniid, 
because the first writing only occasionally or collaterally 
mentioned that sentiment which the second attacks and 
opposes ; and in such a case the second may be esteemed 
as the first treatise on that controversy. It would take up 
too much time should we mention instances of this kina 
which might be p<Mnted to in most of our controversial 
writers, and it might be invidious to enter into the de- 
tail.* 

* Upon this It may be remarked ftuther, that there is a certain 
tfMt of modesty anid of benevolence which never ftils to adorn 
a writer on each occasions, and which generally does him much 
more service in the judgment of wise and sensible men, than any 
poignancy of satire with which he might be able to animate hia 

IircMuctions; and as this always appears amiable, so it is pecu- 
iarly charndng when the opponent shows that permess and petu- 
landy which ia so veiv common pn such occasions. When a 
writer instead of puisumg with Mger resentment the antagonist 
that has given him such prbvocatioo. calmly attends to the main: 
question m delaate, with a noble negligence of those little advan<l 
tages which ill-nature and lll-mannerB always give, he acquires a! 

glorv far superior to any trophies which wit can raise. And it 
I highly probable that the sohd instruction his pages may contain 
will ^ive a continuance tp his writings far beycmd what tracts ot 
peevish eontroveisy are to expect, of which the mach greater part 
are borne away into oblivion by the wind they laiae, or bumea in 
their own flame. 
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When we take a book into our hands 'whetemany doc-, 
trine or opinion is printed in a way of aimunent, we are 
too often satisfied and determined oefoie-band whether it 
be right or wroi\g ; and if we are on the writer's. side, we 
are generally tempted to take his arguments for solid and 
substantial ; and thus our own former sentiment is estab- 
lished more powerfully without a sincere search after truth. 

If we are on the other side the question, we then take it 
fi>r granted that there ist nothing of force in these argu- 
ments, and we are satisfied with a short surrey of the 
book, and are soon persuaded to pronounce mistake, weak- 
ness, ^nd insufficiency concerning it. Multitudes of com- 
mon readers, who are fallen into an error, when thev are 
directed and adyised to read a treatise that would set 
tiiem right, read it with a sort of disgust which they have 
before entertained ; they skim lightly over the ai^[umenta, 
they neglect or despise the force of them, and keep their 
own conclusion firm in their assent;^ and thu$ maintaia 
their error in the midst of light, and grow incapable of 
conviction. 

But if we would indeed act like sincere searchers for 
the truth, we should survey every ai^^ument with a carefiol 
and unbiassed mind, whether it agree with our former 
opinion or not : we should give every reasoning its fiiU 
force, and weigh it in our sedat^t judgment. liow the 
Irest way to try what force there is in the arguments which 
are brought against our own opinions, is to sit down and 
endeavour to five . a solid answer, one by one, to every 
U]g;iiment whicn the author brings to support his own doc- 
tone : and in this attempt, if we find there some argur 
ments which we are liot able to answer fairly to our own 
minds, we should then begin to bethink ourselves whether 
we have not hitherto been in a mistake, and whether the 
diefender of the contrary sentiments may not be in. the 
right. Such a method as this will effectually forbid us to 
pronounce at once against those doctrines and those 
writers which are contrary to our sentiments; and we 
shall endeavour to find solid areruments to refute their 
positions, before we entirely estal)lish ourselves in a con- 
trary opinion. 
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Volatilift had giyen himself up/ to the conTersation of 
the free-thinkers of our age upon all subjects; and being 
pleased with the wit and appearance of argument in some 
of our modem deists, had too easily deserted the Chris- 
tian faith, and cone over to the camp of the infidels. 
Among otner books which were recommended to him, to 
reduce him to the faith of the gospel, he had Mr. John 
Reynolds's three Letters to a Deist put into his hand, and 
was particularly desired to peruse the third of them with 
the utmost care, as beingan unanswerable defence of the 
truth of Christianity. He took it in hand, and after 
having siven it a short survey, he told his friend he 
saw notning in it but the common arguments which we 
all use to support the religion in which we had been edu- 
cated ; but they wrought no conviction in him ; nor did he 
see sufficient reason to believe that the g[ospel of Christ 
was not a piece of enthusiasm, or a mere imposture. 

Upon this, the friend who recommended Mr. Reynolds's 
three letters to his study, being confident of the force €i 
truth which lay there, entreated Volatilis that he would set 
himself down with dili^nce, and try to answer Mr. Rey- 
nolds's third letter in vmdication of the gos^iel ; and that 
he wqald sho% under every head, how the several steps 
which were taken in the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gionmightbethe natural efiects of imposture or enthusiasm, 
and, consequently, that it deserves no credit amongst med. 

Volatilis undertook the work, and, after he had entered 
a little way into it, found himself so bewildered, and his 
arguments to prove the apostles either enthusiasts or 
impostures so muddled, so perplexed, and so inconclusive, 
that, by a diligent review of this letter to the deists, at last 
he acknowledged himself fully convinced that the religion 
of Jesus was divine : for that Christian author had made 
it appear it was impossible that that doctrine should have 
been propagated in the world by simplicity or folly, by 
fireiud or falsehood ; and accordingly he resigned his soul 
up to the gospel of the blessed Jesus. 

I fear tnere havQ been multitudes of such unbelievers as 
Volatilis ; and he himself has confessed to me, that even 
his most rational friends would be constrained to yield 
to the evidence of the Christian doctrine, if they would 
honestly try the same method. 
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or THB niFORTAMCB OF BDUCATION, AMD TfiB DBnOM OF THIS US- 
COURSE, WITH ▲ FLAN OP IT. 

The children of the present age are the hope of the ase 
to come. We who are now acting our seTeral parts in the 
busy scenes of life aiie hasting off the stage apace : months 
wad days are sweeping us away from the business and the 
surface of this earth, and contmually laying some of us to 
sleep under ground. The circle of thirty years will plant 
another generation in our room : another set of mortals 
will be the chief actors in all the greatet and lesser affiurs 
of this life, and will, fill the world with blessings or with 
mischiefs, when our heads lie low in the dust. 

Shall we not then consider with ourselves, What can we 
do now to prevent those mischiefs, and to entail blessings 
on our successors 7 What shall we do to secure wisdom. 

foodness, and religion amongst the nejlgenerationof men? 
[ave we any concern for the glory ofGod in the rising 
a^ 7 Any solicitude for the propagation of virtue and hap> 
pmess to those who shall stana up in our stead ? Let us 
then hearken to the voice of Groa and Solomon, and we 
shall learn how this may be done : the all-wise God and 
the wisest of men join to give us this advice : " Train up a 
child in the way he should go^ and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." The sense of it may be expressed 
more at large in this proposition, namely. Let children have 
a good education given them in the younger parts of life, 
and this is the most likely way to establish them in virtue 
and pietj in their elder years. 

In this discourse I snail not enter into any inquiries 
about the management of children in the two or three first 
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years of their life : I leave that fender age entiraly to the 
care of the mother and the nurse ; yet not without a wish 
that some wiser and happier pen would Rive advice or 
friendly notice to nurses and mothers of wnat they ought 
to avoid, and what they ought to do in those early seasons : 
and indeed they may do much towards the future welfiure 
of those young Duds and hlossoms, those lesser pieces of 
human nature which are their proper charge. Some of the 
seeds of virtue and goodness may be conveyed almost into 
their very constitution betimes, oy the pious ]Nrudence of 
those who have the conduct of them : and some forward 
▼ices may be nipped in the very bud, which in three years' 
time might gain too firm a root in their heart and practice, 
and might not easily be plucked up by all the following 
care of their teachers. 

But I begin with children when they can walk and talk, 
when they have learned their mother tongue, when they 
begin to give some more evident discoveries oi their intel- 
lectual powers, and are more manifestly capable of having 
their nunds formed and moulded into knowledge, virtue, 
and piety. 

Now tine first and most universal ingredient which enters 
into the education of children, is an mstruction of them in 
those things which are necessary and usefiil for them in 
their rank and station, and that with regard to this world 
and the world to come. 

I limit these instructions, especially such as relate to this 
world, by the station and rank of ufe in which children 
are bom and placed by the providence of God. Persons of 
better circumstances in the world should sive their sons and 
their daughters a much laiger share of knowledge, and a 
richer variety of instruction, than meaner persons can or 
ought. But since every child that is bom mto this world 
hath a body and a soul, since its happiness or misery in 
this world and the next depends very much upon its 
instractions and knowledge, it hath a rinit to be taught by 
its parents, according to their best abmty. so much as is 
necessary for its well-being both in soul ana body here and 
hereafter. 

It is troe that the great God our creator hath made us 
reasonable creatures : we are by nature capable of learning 
a million of objects : but as the soul comes into the world 
it is unfurnished with knowledge : we are bom ignorant of 
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ev«rf good and oieftdtbing: we know not God, ire know 
not omnelTes, we know not whnt is our duty and our 
interest) nor wheie lies ooi: danger ; nnd, if left entirely to 
oorselTes, shookl probably grow np like the brutes or the 
earth ; we shonkl trifle away the txriffhter seasons of life 
in a thousand crimes and follies, ana endure the &ti{(Qes 
and burdens of it surrounded with a thousand misenesi 
and at last we should perisli and die without knowledge 
or hope, if we had no instructers. 

All our other powers of nature, such as the will and the 
various aflections^ the senses, the ajvpetites, and the limbe^ 
would become wild instruments of madness and mischief 
if they are not governed by the understanding ; and the 
understanding itself would run into a thousand errors, 
dreadful and pernicious, and would employ all the other 
powers in mischief and madness, if it hath not the happi* 
nesstobeinstrudedintb^ things of God and men. And 
who is there amon^ all our fellow-creatures so much 
obliged to bestow this instruction oh us as the persons 
who, by divine pioridenoe, have been the instruments to 
bring us into life and being 7 It is their duty to give their 
yottuff offspring this bendit of instruction as far as they 
are able, or at least to provide such instructors for them, 
and to put their children under their care. 

Here let us therefore inooire what are the several things 
in which children should oe instructed ; and upon a due 
survey we shall find the most important things which chil- 
dren ought to learn and know are these whicn follow. 

SECT. I. 

OV IMSTBDCTDia CB1U)BSM IN BSLIOICtM. 

Rbuoion, in all the parts of it, both what they are to 
believe and what they are to jnactise, is most neoessaiy to 
be taught. I mention this in the first place, not only 
because it is a matter of the highest importance, and of 
most universal concern to all mankind, but because it may 
be taught Wen ^ these very early yea^rs of life. As soon 
as children begin to know almost any thin^, and to ener- 
oise their reason about matters that he.withm the readi of 
their knowledge, they may be brought to know so much oi 
religion as is necessary for their age and state. For 
instance. 
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1. Toiioff children may be taught that there is a God, a 
l^at and sumighty God, who made them, and gives them 
every good thing. That he sees them every where, though 
tiiey cannot see him, and that he takes notice of all their 
behavioiH'. 

2. They must be told what they should do. and what 
they should avoid, in order to please God. Tney should 
be tau^t in general to know tne difference between good 
and evil. They may learn that it. is their duty to fear, and 
love, and worship God ; to pray to him for what they 
want, and to praise him for what they eojoy ; to obey their 
parents ; to speak truth, to be honest and friendly to all 
mankind | and to set a guard upon their own appetites 
and passions : and that to neglect these things, or to 
do any thing contrary to them, is sinful in the sight of 
God. 

d. Their oonscienoes are capable of receiving conviction 
when thev have neriected these duties, or broken the com- 
mands 01 Grod or of their narents; ana they may be m^e 
sensible that the great ana holy God, who loves the righ- 
teous, and bestows blessings upon them, is angry with 
those who have broken his commands and sinned against 
him, and therefore that they themselves are become sub- 
ject to his displeasure. 

4. They may be told that there is another world after 
this, and that their souls do not die when their bodies die : 
that they shall be taken up into heaven, which is a state of 
pleasure and happiness, ii they have been ^ood and holy 
m this world : out if they have been wicked children 
they must go down to hell, which is a state of misery and 
torment. 

6. You may also inform them, that though their bodies 
die and are buried, yet God can and will raise them to 
life again : and that their body and soul together must be 
made ^ppy or miserable according to their behaviour in 
tills life. 

6. They may be taught that there is no way for such 
sinful creatures as we are to be received into God's fiivour, 
but for the sake of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. who 
cUne down from heaven into our world, and lived a life of 
pure and perfect holiness, and suffered death^ to reconcile 
sinners to the great and holy God, who is offended by the 
tins of men; and now lives m heaven to plead for mercy 

N 
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for than ; and tbat«8 this Jesus Christ is the only recoo- 
dler between, God and nuui, >so all their hope must be 
placed in him. 

7. Tliey mav be taught that their very natures are sin- 
ful : they may be convinced that they are mclined naturally 
to do eru ; and they should be informed that it is the Holy 
S|>irit of God who must cure the evil temper of their own 
spirits, and make them holy and fit to dwell wiih God in 
heaven. 

8. They should also be instructed to -paj to God, that 
£9r the sake of Jesus Christ, the great mediator or recon- 
ciler, he would pardon their sins past, and help them by 
his Spirit to love and serve him with zeal and mithfolness 
for the iiitie to come : that he would bestow all necessary 
blessings upon them in this worlds and bring them safe at 
last to his heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the last place they phould be mformed that (jur 
blessed Saviour has appointed two ordioances to be ob- 
served by all his lEbllowers to the end of the world, which 
are usually called sacraments. 

Thd one is4>aptism, wherein persons are to be washed 
with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, to signify their being ^ven up to Christ as 
his disciples or professors of Cnnstianity; and as an 
emUem of that purity of heart and life, wluch, as such, 
they must aim at and endeavour after. 

The other is the Lord's Supper, wherein bread is broken 
and wine is poured out and distributed to be eaten and 
drank by Christians in remembrance of the body of Christ, 
which was put to a bloody death as a sacrifice to obtain 
pardon for the sins of men. 

The first of these, namely, baptism, is but once to be 
administered to any person; but the last, nainely, the 
Lord's Supp^. is to be frequently performed, to keep us 
always in mind of the death of Christ till he comes again 
firom heaven to judge the world. 

This is the s«un and substance of the Christian relij^on, 
drawn out into a very few plain articles ; and I thmk a 
child of comm<m capacity, Svho is already arrived at three 
or four years of age, may be taught some part of thuie 
articles, and may learn to understand them all at seven, or 
eight, or nine ; at least so fer as is needful for all his own 
exercises ofdevotion and piety. As hit age increases, he 
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liMty be instnicted more at large in the principles and 
practices of onr holy religion, as I shall show more parti- 
colarly in the third section. 

SECT. n. 

TBB lXln»CI8» AMD XMFBOVnUDNT OFTHBIB NATUIULL POWERS. 

Having mentidned reli^on as the principal thing in 
which children should he instructed. I proceed to say, in 
the second place, that children should he taught the true 
use, the exercise and improvement of their natural pbwers ; 
and we may, for order sake, distinguish these mto the 
powers of the body and those of the mind. Now, though 
nature gives these powers and faculties, yet it is a good 
education that must instruct us in the exercise and im- 
provement of them ; otherwise^ like an uncultivated field, 
they will be ever barren and fruitless, or produce weeds 
and briars instead of herbs and com. 

Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus cul- 
tivated we may reckon the understanding, the memory, the 
judgment, the faculty of reasoning, and the conscience. 

1 . Teach them to use their understanding arisht. Per- 
made them to value their understanding as a noHle faculty, 
and allure them to seek after the enrichment of it with a 
variety of knowledge. Let no day escape without adding 
some new ideas to their understanding, and giving their 
young unfurnished minds some further notions of thmgs. 

Almost every thing is new to a child, and novelty will 
entice them onward to new ac(][uisitions : show them the 
birds, the beasts, the fishes, and insects, trees, herbs, fruits, 
and all the several narts and nroperties of the vegetable 
and the animal world : teach tnem to observe the various 
occurrences in nature and providence, the sun, moon, and 
stars, the day and n^ht, summer and winter, the clouds 
and the sky, the hau, snow, and ice, winds, fire, water, 
earth, air, fields, woods, mountains, rivers^ &c. Teach 
them that the great God made all these things, and that 
ids providence governs them all. Acquaint a child also 
with domestic a^rs, so fiur as is neraful, and with the 
things that belong to the civil and military life, the church 
and the state, with the works of Grod and the works of 
men. A thousand objects that strike their eyes, their 
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ears, and all their senses, will furnish out new matter Ibf 
their curiosity and your inetructions. 

There are some liooks which are published in the worlds 
wherein a child may be delightiully led into the knowledge 
of a great number of these tnings vy pictures or figures of 
birds,- beasts, &c. well g[raTea, with their names under 
them; this will much assist the labour of the teacher^ and 
add to the pleasure of the children in their daily learning. 

You who instruct them should allure their young ca- 
riosity to ask muiy questions, encourage them in it, and 
gratinr their inquines, by giving them the best and motst 
satisfactory answers you can fiame» and accommodate all 
your language to their capacity. 

Oive tnem, as far as possible, clear ideas of things, and 
teach them how to distmguish one thing from another by 
their different appearances, by their different properties, 
and by their different effects. Show them how far some 
things agree with others, and how far they differ from 
them ; and above aU things teach them, as far as their 
young understanding will admit, to distinguish between 
appearances and realities, between truth and falsehood, 
between good and evil, between trifles and things of im- 
portance ; for these are the most valuable pieces of know- 
ledge and distinction which can be lodged in the yoimg 
unoerstandings of children. 

2. The memory is another faculty of the soul which 
should be cultivated and improved. Endeavour carefiilW 
to impress on their minds things of worth and value : sqcq 
are short and useful and entertaining stories, which carry 
in them some virtue recommended, some vice ridiculed or 
punished, various human and divine truths, rules of inety 
and virtue, precepts of prudence, &c. Repeat these tnings 
often to tnem, by day and by night, teach them these 
things in verse and in prose, renearse them in their ears at 
all proper seasons, and take occasion to make them repeat 
these tnings to you. 

Be soUcitous to know what it is they learn when they 
are out of your sight, and take good care that their memo- 
ries be liot charffed with trifles and idle trumpery. Tbs 
memory is a noble repository or cabinet of the soul; it 
should not be filled with rubbish or lumber. Silly tales 
and foolish songs, the conundrums of nurses, and the dull 
rhymes that are sung to lull children asleep, or to soothe 
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a fioward humoor, should be generally forbidden, to enter- 
tain those children where a good education is desijmed. 
Something more innocent, more solid, and more prontable 
may he invented, instead of these fooleries. If it were 
possible, let a veiy few things be lodged in the memory of 
ehildren which they need to for^t when they are men. 

The way to strengthen and miffrove the memory is to 
put it upon daily exercise. I do not mean young cmldren 
should be kept so close to their books as to be crammed 
^th lessons ail the day long, and made to receive and 
sustain a heavy load every hour. The powers of the soul 
(especially such as act in dose concert with the body, and 
are«o much aided by the brain) may be overburdened and 
nijured, as well as the limbs : the mind may be perplexed 
and confounded, the head may be overstrained and weak- 
ened, and the health impaired in those tender years of life, 
by an excessive imposition on the memonr : the teachers 
of children should have some prudence to distinguish their 
ages and their several capacities : they should know how 
to avoid ^extremes. 

But ill general it may be said, that the powers of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, grow stronger by a 
constant and moderate exercise. Every day let the memory 
of a child be intrusted with something new : every day let 
some lesson be learnt : and every Lord's day, at least, even 
in their youngest years, let than learn oy heart some 
one text of Scripture (chiefly that on which the minister 
preaches:) this will grow up in time to a considerable 
treasure of scriptural kaowledge, which will be of unspeak- 
able use to them in a christian life. I have known children 
who, from their early years, have been constantly trained 
up and taught to remember a few sentences of a sermon, 
brides the text, and by this means have grown up by 
degrees to know all the distinct parts and branches of a 
discourse, and in time to write down half the sennon after 
they came home, to their own consolation and the improve- 
ment of their friends; whereas those who have never been 
taught to use their memories in their younger parts of life, 
lose every thing from their thoughts when it is past on 
from their ears, and come home from noble and Mifyine 
discourses, pleased (it may be) with transient sound, and 
commending the preacher, but uninstructed, unimproved, 
without any growth in knowledge or piety. 
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8. The jodsment is imoUier natmai power of the miiid 
which should oe exercised and improred in children. They 
should he tauffht to pass no judgment on men or thinm 
rashly or suddenly, but to withhold theJx judgment till 
they see su^cient reason to determine them. To this end, 
show them, in little common instances, how often they aie 
deceived wnen they judge on a sudden, without due con- 
sideration, and how often. they areioroed to change their 
opinions. Put them in mind hqw soon they have found 
themselves mistaken when they have give^i toeir opinions 
too hastily. This will make them cautious and anaid^ of 
heine so rash, either in praising one thing or in condemning 
another. 

Teach them to judge not merely by outward show and 
appearanice, but by searching thin^ to the bottom. Con- 
vince them that every man who nath fine clothes is not 
rich ; and that every man who talks hard words is not wise 
or learned ; that every one who wears a red coat is not a 
soldier; nor is every person good-humoured who speaks 
very complaisant tlunes in company. Take frequent 
occasion to show them now much they will be mistaken 
if they judge immediately by outWrd appearances of 
things. ' " 

Tell them that they must notjudge of thinss by custom, 
nor by the common opinions of the multitude, nor by the 
practi^ces of the rich and the great ; for all tnese things 
may deceive them : but that they must judge of thii^;s 
merely, by reason, except in mahers of reugion, and there 
they must judge rather by Scripture, or the word of God. 
Let them know that custmns change and alter, and the 
customs of one age, or of one nation, difier greatly from 
those of another ; but that the nature and reason of things 
is still the same, and that 'Scripture is the constant ana 
unchangeable rule of our relmon. 

To confirm this, let them oe informed that it was the 
custom of our ancestors in England, and it is now the ena- 
tom in France and Spain, to sajr tKeir prayers in Latin, 
and to worship images : but it is a sinful custom though 
the multitudes of me common people agree in it, and 
though the great and rich practise^ it also. Nor is our 
present custom in Gh«at Britain of praying in BngUsh, and 
worshipping no images to be esteemed tne risht way of 
worship because it is the oostom of the nation, bot becanae 
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it 18 «|;ieeable td the woid of Ghxl* which Ibihtds us- to 
wdrship images, or to pray in an unknown tongue. 

TaJke every occasion ,to guard them against prejudices, 
and passing a judgment on men or things upon insufficient 
grounds. ^ . . 

4. The reasoning powers of the mind should be cultivated 
and improved in children. This is very near^ akin to the 
formerj and therefore I shall be very brief here.. 

' Whensoever children give you their opinion of any thing, 
ask them to give you also the reason why they are of that 
opinion : whensoever they desire or wish for any thing, or 
snow an aversion to it, inquire what is the rea^cm of their 
desire or aversion : when they have done any thing of their 
own will, ask them the reason why they did it : and when 
you do any thing that is for their good, show them the 
reason why you do it, and convince them that it was fit 
and necessan'^ to be done, though perhaps it was not so 
pleasing to them. 

By ceuling their young reason thus into exercise, yon 
will teach them wisdom betimes ; you will awaken inanly 
thoughts within them, and soon lead them to a rational 
and manly conduct in their childish years : by this means 
also you will always have^a handle to take hold of inorder 
to persuade them to their duty, and to save them from mis- 
chief. But if their reasoning powers be neglected, you 
will train them up like the horse and the mule who have 
no understanding ; ti^ey will grow^p like brutes in the 
shape of men, and reason wiU have but little power over 
them in the following parts of life. - 

6. Conscience is another natural power of the soul 
wherein the principles of virtue and rules of duty to Grod 
and man are to be laid up : it is something within us that 
calls us to account for our faults, and by which we pass a 
judgment concerning ourselves and all our actions. 

Children have a conscience within them, and it should 
be awakened early to its duty. They should be taught to 
reflect and look back upoti their own behaviour, to call 
themselves often to an account, to compare their deeds with 
those good rules and principles laid up in their minds, and 
to see how &r they have complied with them, and how fax 
they have neglected them. Parents should teach their 
children to pay a religiouGr respect to the inward dictates of 
virtue withiii them, to examine tiheir actions continually by 
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the light of their own ccmsciences, and to rejoice when tbey 
can approve themselves tq their own minds, that they have 
acted well according to the hest of their knowledge : they 
ought also to attend to the inward reproofe of conscience, 
and mourn and he ashamed and repent when they have 
sinned against their light. It isof admirahle use toward 
all the' practices of religion and every virtue, to have a 
conscience well stored with good principles, and to be 
alwavs kept tender ^d watchral ; it is proper that children 
should learn to revetence and obey this inward monitor 
betimes, that every wilful sin may give their consciences 
a' sensible pain and uneasiness, andthat they may be dis- 
posed to sacrifice every thii^ else to oonsuierations of 
conscience, and to aidijure any extremities rather than act 
contrary to it. 

I proceed, in th^ next place, to consider the several powers 
of the body, which ought to be regulated and managed 
by the due instruction of children in their vounger years. 
Now, as the God of nature has given children e^es,. and 
tongues, and fbet, and arms, and hands, it is expedient that 
parents should teach their cnildren the proper use of them. 

1 . The Grod of nature has given them eyes. Let their 
parents teach them to use these eyes ari?ht. Would it be 
amiss in me here to give a hint or two of this kind ? May 
not children be warned against a staring^ look, against 
stretching their eyeMds into a glare of wildness ? May 
they not be forbid to look aside on any obiect in a sqoint* 
ing manner, when their faces are turned another way? 
Should they not be instructed to look directly with their 
laces tumea to the thing they look at ? May they not be 
taught with due courage to look in the face of the person 
they speak to, yet with an humble, modest aspect, as befits 
a child? A becoming courage and a becoming modesty 
dwell much in the eye. 

Some children should be often adiiionished to lay aside 
a gloomy and a frowning look, a scowlmg air, an uneasv 
and forbidding aspect. They snould be taught to smooth 
the ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, pleasing, and 
cheerful countenance among their friends : some there are 
who have all these graces by nature, but those who have 
them not may be corrected and soiiened by the care of 
parents in their younger years, nc 

* It may here be lecoUected by the way, that a gtoominen of 
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2. Bet parents teach. their children to ase their tcmgaes 
properly and agreeably : not only to speak, but to pro- 
nounce their words plain and distinct. Let them be 
instructed to keep due and proper distances between their 
words and sentences ; and not to speak in a adrift hurry» 
with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their lips, 
which will sound like a foreign gibberish, and never oe- 
understood: i^or should they amm out their words in ar 
slow long .tone, which is equally ungraceful and disagreea-^ 
ble. 

There ftre two other common faults in speaking, and 
where they are found they should be corrected early in 
ohildren. 

. The one is lisping, which is a pronunciation of the let* 
ter S or Z or G before E and I) as though it were TH. 
Thus instead of Spice they cry Thpithe, mstead of Cease 
they say Theathe. Tliis may be cured by teaching them 
to pronounce a few such words as these, where the sound 
of the letter S preTails, with their teeth shut close : and 
by forbidding them to put their tongue between their teeth 
at any time except when TH is to be pronounced. 

The other fault is stammering, which I suppose may be 
commonly prevented or cured by teaching children not to 
speak muchj and to speak slow always : and they should be 
warned agamst all anger, or hastmess, or eagerness of 
spirit ; for such a temper will throw out their words faster 
than the organs of speech can accommodate themselves to 
form the syllables, and thus bring a hurry and confusion 
unto their speech : and they should also gain a good degree 
of courage or becomin? assurance, and not speak with 
much concern or fear. Tor fear will stop the organs of 
speech and hinder the formation of words. 

But I insist no longer on the use of the tongue in 
speaking. , 

3. As God has given them feet, let parents teach them 
to stand firm and strong, and to walk in a becoming and 

aspect does not always arise from a jnali^ty of temper, but some- 
times for fear of displeasing and incurring reproof: aod is there- 
ftnre often to be removed by speaking kindly to cliildren, and encou- 
raging them with expressions of candour and tenderness. Ta 
know how, in such ca^es, to divert a child, and to make him cheer- 
Ail and happy in the company of a parent, is none of the lean 
Important cares of education. 

' N8 
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decent manner without waddtfng. from side to side, with- 
out turning cither or both of their feet in"W w-d, without 
little jerks in their jnaot^on, or long strides, or any of those 
awkwardnesses which continue Tvith many persons to old 
age for want of having^ these irregularities corrected when 
they were young. Cnildren should be indulged in their 
sports sometimes, in running swiflly, and in leaping where 
there is no danger, in order to exercise their limDs, and 
make them pliant, nimblei strong, and active dn all occa- 
sions. 

4. As to their arms and hands, they were formed, not 
to lie folded in the bosom, but to be engaged in some useful 
work ; and sometimes, with due moderation^ in robust and 
haidy exercise and toil ; not so as to overstrain their joiats, 
but to acquire firmness of strength by exercise. 

And more especially they who are to get their bread hy 
their hands should be inured ta toilsome and vigoiions 
labours almost frpm their infancy ; they should be accus- 
tomed to work in heat and cold, and to bear rougher exer- 
cises and fatigues of body, that they may be fit to endure 
hardships and go through those difficulties which their 
station of life may call them to, without any injuij or 
inconvenience. And it is desirable that the sons ot all 
families should be in some degree inured to such difficul- 
ties as these, which men of all ranks are sometimes called 
to encounter. 

If some fond and tender mothers had' brought up their 
children in this hardy manner, they had not now, in all 
human probability, been mourning over their graves. In 
their younger years they would scarce let )lbem set the sole 
of their foot to the ground, nor suffer the wind to blow 
upon them : thus they grew up in a state of tenderness 
and infirmity, sickly ana feeble creatures : a sudden heat 
or a cold seized them ; their natures, which were never 
accustomed to bear hardship, were unable to resist the 
enemy | a fever kindled in their blood, or a catarrh or 
cough mjured their lungs, and early buned their parents* 
hopes in the dust. 

Tluis have I finished the second general head of instme- 
tion ; that is, children should be instructed to exercise and 
imj)rovc their natural powers both of mind and body ; and 
this is one necessary part of a good education, which 
parents snd other teacher^ should attend to betimes* 
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^ECT. III. 
BKLP-aoyxaiocBHT. 

Children should be instructed in the art of self-goTem* 
ment. They should be taught as far as i)ossible, to goviem 
their thougnts, to use their wills, to be aetermiued by the 
light of their understandings, dnd not by he^strong and 
foolish humours; they should leam to keep the lower 
powers of nature ui^der the command of their reason } they 
should be instructed to reg^ulate their senses, th^ir unagx- 
nation, tiieir appetites, and their passions. Let it oe 
observed, that I speak of these things, in, this place, not 
as a part of religion, though they are* an important part of 
it ; but give it as a direction exceeding useful to all the 
purposes of human life in this yrorld. ' 

1. Their thoughts and fancies should be brought under 
earl)r government. Children should be taught, as far as 
possible, to keep their thoughts and attention fixed upon 
what is their proper business ; and to withhold them from 
roving and wandering away from the work in which Uiey 
are engaged. Many children have such wild fluttering 
fancies, that they will ftot be easily confined to fix on one 
subject for any consideral>le time : every flying feather, 
every motion of any person qr thing that is near them, 
every sound, or noise, or shadow, calls them away from 
their duty. When they should employ their eyes on their 
book, or their work, they will be gazing at every thing 
besides their task : they must rise often to the window, to 
see what posses abroad, when their business lies within. 

This volatile humour, if not gently altered, and wisely 
corrected in eaily years, will have an unhappy influence to- 
hinder them for ever from attaining any great excellence 
in whatsoever business they undertake. Children should 
be taught, therefore,' to call in their wandering thoughts, 
and bind them to the work in hand, till they have gone 
through it, and finished it. 

' Yet this sort of wandering foUy should not be chastised 
severely in young children ; nor should it be subdued with 
violence, by too close and rigorous a confinement to many 
lon^ hours of labour or study in that early and tender part 
qf pfe ; such a conduct might break or overwhelm an 
active and sprightly genius, and destroy all those seeds of 
curiosity which promise well for maturer years : but pro- 
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per and agreeaUe methods should be used to persuade and 
incline the young learner to attend to his pesent employ-' 
ment. It is far better to fix the thoughts to duty by 
allurement thkn by severity : but soqie way or other it 
ought to be endeavoured, at least, in a good degree. 

This fixedness of the mind and active power is not only 
of great service to attain useful knowledge, or to leam any 
business in conmion life, but it is of considerable advantage 
in reli^on, in attendance on divine worship^ either prayer, 
preachmg, or meditation, where the mind is subject to a 
thousand distractions for want of being taught to fix the 
attention in younger years. Persons who have w^ 
learned the art of governing their thoughts, can pursue a 
train of thinkings wnile they walk through the streets of 
London : nor wnl the noise and hurry of that busy place 
break the thread of their meditations. A happy attain^ 
ment this, and a felicity which but few arrive at! 

2. Children should be also instructed to govern their 
inclinations and wishes, and to determine their wilts and 
their choice of tlungs, not by humour and wild fancy, but 
by the dictates of reason. Some persons, even in their 
mature years, can give no other account why they choose 
and determine to do this or that, but because they have a 
fancy for it and they will do it. I will, because I will, 
serves instead of all other reasons. And in the same man- 
ner they manage their refusal or dislike of ^y thing. I 
hate to do this thing ; I will not go to this place, nor do 
that work ; I am resolved against it ; and all from mere 
humour. This is a conduct verv unbecoming a reasonable 
creature: and this folly shoula be corrected betimes, in 
our early parts of life, since God has given ns understand- 
ing and, reason to be the guide of our resolutions, and to 
direct our choice and all our actions. 

3« Appetite is another thing which should be put under 
strict government, and children should be tauj^ht betimes 
to restrain it. That of the taste is the first thmg that gets 
the ascendant in our younger years, and a guard shoula be 
set upon it early. What an unbecoming thing is it for 
children to be craving after every dish tnat comes to a 
table I And this they will generally do. if they have never 
been taught to bridle their craving. Tney must eat of aU 
the pickles, and sauces, and high-seasoned' meats, and 
gorge themselves with a medley of inconsistent dainties. 
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and Without restraint, lest little master should be froward, 
or lest little miss should grow out of humour with her 
dinner. How 6ften do they make a foul inroad ob their 
health by excess of eating, being tempted further than 
nature requires by every luscious bit which is within their 
sight-! How frequently doth this indulgence vitiate their 
stomach, ruin their constitution, weaken the spring of 
nature, and destroy the powers of animal life oetmies ! 
How many graves are filled, and funeral vaults crowded 
with litde carcasses, which have been brought to untimely 
death by the foolish fondness of a parent or a nurse, giving 
the young creatures leave to eat every thin^ they desire ! 
Or, if they happen, by strength of constitution, to survive 
this peslilence,1bow often do they grow up younj^ gluttons, 
and place their happiness in the satisfaction ofthe taste ! 
They are deaf to all the rules of virtue and abstinence all 
their lives, because they were never taught to deny them' 
selves when they were young. Oh! it is a mean and 
shameful thing to be a slave to our taste, and to let this 
bitttal appetite subdue reason and govern the man. But 
if appetites must be gratified in a child, they will grow 
strong in the years of yoath, and a thousand to one but 
they overpower the man also. 

Let but fond parents humoilr their little offspring, and 
indulge their children to sip wine frequently, ana they wUl 
^nerally grow u^ to the love of it long before nature needs 
It; and by this means they will imagine drams are daily 
necessary for their support by the time they are arrived at 
the aee m man or woman.. Thus nature is soon burnt up, 
and fife pays for the deadly draught. The foundation of 
much gluttony and drunkenness, of many diseases that 
arise from intemperance, and of many an untimely death, 
is laid in the nursery. 

An excess of niceness in pleasing the palate is a foolish 
and dangerous humour, which should never be encouraged 
by parents^ since the plainest food is most healthful for all 
persons, but especially for children: and in this respect 
they should be under the conduct of their elders, and not 
always choose for themselves. This conduct and disci- 
phne will train them up to virtue and self-denial, to temper- 
ance and frugality, and to a relish of plain and wholesome 
food} to the pleasures of active health, and to a fijm and 
cheerful old age. 
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The iodolgeDce of a nice appetite in children is not oi&ljr 

the reason why they are so, often sick, but at the same time 
it miJ^es them so humourish and squeamish that they caa 
scarce be persuaded to swallow $l medicine which is neces- 
sary for their recovery. What a lone, tedious, and tire> 
some business is it to wait on some cTuldren whole hours 
together, while all the soft persuasions and flatteries of a 
mother cannot prevail with them to take a nauseous spoon- 
ful, or a bi^er Dolus, though their life may seem to depend 
on it! They have been taught to make an idol of their 
taste, and even in the view and peril of death thev caa 
scarce be persuaded to affront their idol, and displease 
their palate with a bitter draught or even a pill which dis- 
gusts It. 

There are other appetites (if I may so call them), beside 
that of the taste, which chiloren are ready to indulee too 
far if not limited and corrected by the wisdom of their 
parents. Their eyes are never satisfied with seeing, nor 
their ears with hearing. Some young persons cannot hear 
of a fine shofr but they must needs see it ; nor can they be 
told of a concert of music but they miist needs hear it, 
though it create an expense beyond their circumstances, 
and may endanger their health or their virtue. 

Icomess freely, that I would recommend the si^ht of 
uncommon thingsjn nature or art, in ^vemment, civil or 
military, to the curiosity of youUi. If some strange wild 
beasts or birds are to be shown, if lions and eagles, ostriches 
and elephants, pelicans, and rhinoceroses, are brought into 
our land ; if an ingenious model of Solomon's temple, or 
some nice and admirable clock work, engines, or moving 
pictures, &c. be made a spectacle to the ^neenious ; if a 
king be crowned, or a pubuc triumph proceed throuigh the 
streets ; when an army is reviewed by the prince, when aA 
ambas»idor makes a public entry, or when there is a public 
trial of criminals before a judge ; I will readily allow these 
sights are worthy of the attendance of the younger parts 
otmankiod, once at least, where it may be done witn safety, 
and without any great hazard or expense. Most of these 
are things whicn are not often repeated, and it is fit that 
the curiosity of the eye should be so far ^tified as to 
give people, once in their lives, an opportumty of knowing 
what these things .are. that their imtids may be furnished 
with useful ideas of tne WQtld, of nature or art) and with 
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some notion of the ^at and-nncommon scenes and a|>pear- 
ances of the civil hfe. But for children to haunt eveiy 
public spectacle, lo attend with constancy every lora- 
maybr's show, to seize every opportunity of repeating 
these sifhts, sufferings nothing to escape them that may 
please their senses, and this too often without ahy re- 
gard to their religion, their virtue^ or their health; this 
is a vanity which ought to-be restrained by those to whom 
God and nature hath committed the care of their 'instruc- 
tion, and who have a just and natural authority over them. 
But of this and some other subjects akin to it, I may have 
occasion to speak more in the following parts of this dis- 
course, when I professedly treat on the article of restraint. 

Thus I have shown how the appetites and inclinations 
of children should be put under discipline, and how they 
may be taught self-government in this respect. 

4. The passions and affections are the last thines which 
^ shall mention : these appear very early in children to 
Want a regulation and government. They love and hate 
too rashly, and vnth too much vehemence : they grieve 
and rejoice tod violently and 6n the sudden, and that for 
mere trifles : their hopes and fears, their desires and their 
aversions, are presenuy raised to too high' a pitch, and upon 
very slight and insufficient grounds. It becomes a wise 
parent to watch over these young emotions of their souls, 
and put in a word of prudent caution as often as they 
observe these irregularities. 

Let children be taught early, that the little things for 
which they are zealous, for which they grieve or rejoice 
so impetuously, ane not worthy of these affections of their 
souls ; show them the folly of oeing so fond of these trifles, 
and of vexing and growing fretful for the loss of them, 
iaform them what a happmess it is to have few desires 
and few aversions, for this will presevye them from a mul- 
titude of sorrows, and keep their temper always serene and 
calm. Persuade them never to raise their hopes very hi^h 
of things in this world, and then they yrill never meet with 
great disappointments. Teach them moderation in all these 
workings of their spirits, and inform them that their^MS- 
sions should neyer he laid out thus on objects which do not 
deserve them, nor rise higher than the oc<»6ion requires. 

Teiich bashful and timorous children tnat they need be 
ashuned of nothing bat what is eyil j that they snoiild ktn 
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God in tlie fint jilaoe, and senre hm, and then they need 
not be (ifiraid of men, or of any thinff that threatens mis- 
chief to them, for the Almighty Goa will be their friend 
and defence. Engage their fear and their love, in the first 

I»lace on Gh)d, the most proper and supreme object of them; 
et tbeir hopes, theii' jqvs; and their sorrows, as soon as 
possibly, be tinctured with rellgibn : set their young afiec- 
tions at wdrk on the most needful and important objects of 
them in early life, and this will have a sweet and powerful 
influence on the better regulation of them with regard to 
all sensible things. 

Above all, let them know that they must epyem their 
an^r, and not let it break omt on every slight occasion. 
It IS anger that is eminently called passion among cbildrenf 
and in the language of common life. This, therefore, 
should eminently have a constant guard set upon it. Show 
them hew unreasonable and unmanly a thing it is to take 
fire at every little ptroyocation ; how honourable and glo- 
rious to forgive an injury ; how much like God, and Cke 
the best of men. Let them know what Solomon would 
inform them, that the patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit ; that he who is slow to ang[er is better than 
the mighty;' and he that ruleth his spint, better than he 
that taketn a city. Teach them to put away their little 

5[uarrels and resentments, and to forget and bury them in 
ove. Let them be put in. mind, that though aneer may 
happen to rise a little in a good man, yet ^t rests and abides 
only in the bosom of a fool; and therefore they should 
never grow suUeUi nor let the sun go down upon their 
wrath. 

The occasions of childisji resentment, and the risings of 
anger, are ready to return often, and therefore they should 
often nave such warnings given them, and suchinstruc^ons 
repeated. Tell them how lovdy a thing it is to be meek 
and free firom ptassion, and how much such children are 
beloved of all : instruct them how much it tends to their 
own peace, to sufier nothing to ruffle and discompose 
them: and when their little hearts are ready to swell and 
grow big within them, and their wrath takes sudden fire, 
jmt in some pretty soft word to cure the return of this 
mward swelling, to quench the new flame that is kindhiw 
in their bosom, and to assuag^e the rising storm. Teach 
them by degrees to get an habitual conquest over this dis- 
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order of nature in yonth, and you will lay a foundation for 
their deliyerance irom a thousand niischiefs in the follow- 
ing years and events of life. 

Tnis shall suffice for the third head of instructioi^ which 
relates to self-govemment : I have dwelt the longer upon 
it, because it is of so great and evident importance towwds 
the ease an4 hap|>ine89 of life, as well as so considera,hle a 
part of religion ; and men can hardly ever get so success- 
mi a victory over themselves, unless they begin when they 
are children. 



SECT. rv. 

TH^ COMMON ARTS OF BXASma AMD WRmNa 

The next thing[ that I shall mention as a matter of 
instruction for children is, the common arts of reading, 
spelling, and writing. 

Writmg is almost a divine art, whereby thoughts may 
be communicated without a voice, and unaerstood without 
hearing :.. To these I would add some smhll knowledge of 
arithmetic and accounts, as the practice of it is, in a man- 
ner, so universal in our age, that it does almost necessarily 
belong to a tolerable education. 

The knowledge of letters is one of the greatest blessing 
that Grod ever bestowed on the children of men : by this 
dieans mankind are enabled to preserve the memory of 
things done in their own times, and to lay ujp a rich trea- 
sure of knowledge for all succeeding generations. 

By the art of reading we learn a tnousand things which 
our eyes can never see, and :which our thoughts would 
never nave reached to : we are instructed by books in the 
wisdom of ancient ages ; we learn what our ancestors have 
said and done, and enjoy the benefit of the wise and judi- 
cious remarks which tney have made throqgh their whole 
course of life, without the &tigue of their long and painful 
experiments. By this means children may be led, in a 
great measure, into the- wisdom of old age. It is by the 
art of reading, that we can sit at home and acquaint our- • 
selves with what has been done in the distant parts of the 
world. The histories and the customs of all ages and all 
nations are brought as it were to our doors. By this art 
we are let into the knowledge of the affidrs of the Jews, 
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the Gredcs^ and the Romans ; their wars, their laws, and 
their relinon ; aqd we can tell what tney did in the 
nations of Eurojpe, Asia, and Africa, abo^e a thonsand 
years aeo. 

But the greiftest blessing that wederiye from readine is, 
the knowljedge of the Holy Scr^tures, wherein Qod nas 
conveyed' down to us the disecnrenes of his wisdom, power; 
and grace, through many past ages, and whereby we attain 
the ^owledge of Christ, and of the way of salvation by a 
mediator. 

It m^ust be confessed that in former ages, before printing 
was invented, the art of reading was not so common, even 
in polite nations; because books were much more costly, 
since they must be all written with a pen^ and were there- 
fore hardly to be obtained bv the bulk of mankind : but 
sincei the providence of God has brought inrinting into the 
world, arid knowledge is so plentifully oiffusea throa^ 
our nation at so cheap n rate, it is a pity that any children 
should he born and prbught up in Great Britain without 
the skill of reading ; and especially since, by this means, 
every one may see, with his own eyes, what God requires 
of him in order to eternal happiness. 

The art of writing also is so exceedingly useful, and is 
now grown so very common, that the ^atesjt p^urt of chil- 
dren may attain it at an easy rate : by this means we com- 
municate our thoughts, and all our afiairs, to our friends, at 
never so great a distance ; we tell them our wants, our 
sorrows, and our joys, and int€irest them in our concerns, 
as though they were near us. We maintain correspondence 
and traffic with persons in distant nations, and the wealth 
and grandeur of Great Britain is maintainea by this means. 
By the art o{ writing we treasure up ail things that con- 
cern us in ft safe repository : and as of^n as we please, by 
consulting our paper records, we renew our remembrance 
of things that relate to this iifb or the life to come : and , 
why should any of the children of men be debarred from 
this privilege, if it may be attained at a cheap and easy 
rate without entrenching upon other duties of life, and 
without omitting any more necessary business that may 
belong to their station ? 

I might add here also^ true spelling is such a part of 
knowledge as children ought to be acquainted With, since 
it is a matter, of shame an^ridicul^, in so polite an age as 
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otira, when persons ^o haye leuned to JuUMlle llie pen 
cannot write three 'vords together without a mistake or 
Uimder, and when they put letters together in such an 
Awkward and ignorant manner, that it is hard to make 
sense of them, or to tell what they mean. 

Arithihetic, or the art of numbers, is, as was obserred 
before, to be reckoned also a necessary part of a good edu> 
cation. Without some degrees of this knowledge, there is 
indeed no traffic among men. And especially is it more 
tieediVil at present, since the world deals much more upon 
trust and credit than it did in former times ; and theretbre 
the art of keeping accounts is made, in some measure, 
necessary to persons even in meaner stations of life, below 
the rank of merchants or great traders. A little know- 
ledge of the art of accounta is also needful, in some mat* 
sure, in order to take a true surrey, and make a just judg- 
ment of the common expenses of a person or a ramily : but 
this part of learning, in the various degrees of it, is more 
or less useful and needful, according to the different sta- 
tions and businesses for which- children ore designed. 

As the sons of a family should be educated in the know- 
ledge of writing, reading,^ spelling, and accounts, 90 neither 
should the daughters be trained up without them: Read- 
ing is as needful for one sex a^ the Other; Ijior should 
girls be forbid to handle the pen or to cast up a fS^ fiffures, 
since it may be veiy much for their adTantage in almost 
all circumstances ot life, except iii the very lowest rank oi 
servitude or hard labour. And I bee leave here to Entreat 
the female youth, especially those o? better circumstances 
in the worm, to maintain their skill in writing, which they 
have already learned^ by taking every occasion to exercise 
it ; and I would fain persuade theth to take pains in 
ai^uainting themselves with true filing ; the want of, 
which is one reason why so many of them cgre ashamed to. 
write ; and they are not ashamed, to ovm and declare this, 
as though it were a just and sufficient excuse for neglect- 
ing and losing the use of the pen. 

SECT. V. 

ot TRADE OK XHFLOYIIBNT. 

In a good education, it is required also that children, m 
the common ranks of hfe, be brought up to the knowleage 
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of some wajpet business or employpimt for their livos j 
some trade or traffic, artifice or manufacture, by which 
they nuiy support their expenses, and procure for them- 
selves the necessaries of hfe, and by which they may be 
enabled to proyide lor their families in^due time.. In some 
of the eastern nations, even persoius of the highest rank 
are obliged to be educated in some employment or profes- 
sion : and perhaps that practice has many advantages in it : 
it engages the young[er years in labour and diligence, and 
secures from the mischievous efieots of sloth, idl e ness, 
vanity, and a thousand temptations. 

In our nation I confess it is the custom to educate the 
children of noblemen, and the eldest sons of the gentry, 
to no proper business or profession, but only to an acquaint- 
ance wiUi some of the ornaments and accomplishments of 
life, which I shall mention immediately. But perhaps it 
would be far happier for some families if the sons were 
brought up to busmess, and kept to the practice of it, than 
to have them exposed to the pernicious inconveniences of 
a sauntering and idle life, and the more violent impulse of 
all the corrupt inclinations of youth. 

However, it is certain that the far greater part of man- 
kind must bring up their children to some regular business 
or profession, whereby they may sustain their lives and 
support (1 family, and oecome useful members to the state. 
Now, in die choice of such a profession or employment 
for cnildren, many things are to be consulted. 

1 . The circumstances and estate of the parent ; whetl^r 
it will reach to place out the child as an apprentice, to pro- 
vide for him materials for his business or trade, and to 
support him till he shall be. able to maintain himself by 
his profession. Sometimes the ambition of the parent and 
the child hath fixed on a trade far aboye their circum- 
stances; in consequence of which the child hath been 
exposed to many inconveniences, and the parent to many 
sorrows. 

2. The capacity and talents of the child must also be 
considered. If it be a profession of hard labour, hath the 
child a healthy and firm constitution, and strength of body 
equal to the work ? If it be a profession that requires the 
exercise of fancy, skill, and juagment, or much study and 
contrivance, then the question will be, hath the lad a 
genius capaole of thinking well, ,a bright imagination, m 
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solid judgment 7 Is he able to endure such an application 
of mind as, is necessary for the employment ? 

3. The temper and inclination oi the child must be 
brought into this consultation, in order to determine a pro- 
per business for life. If the daily labour and business of a 
man be not agreeable to him, he can neyer hope to manaee 
it with any great advantage or success. I knew a bhci:- 
layer who professed that ne had always an aversion to the 
smell of mortar : and I was acquainted once with a lad 
who began to learn Greek at school, but he complained it 
did not agree with his constitution. I think the first of 
these ought to have been brought up to work in glass or 
timber, or any thing rather than in bncks ; as for the other, 
to my best remembrance, he was wisely disposed of to a 
calling wherein he had nothing to do with Greek. 

Ana here I would beg leave to desire, that none might 
be encouraged to pursue any of the learned professions, that 
is, divinity, law, or physic, who have not the signs of a 
good genius, who are not patient, of long attentum, and, 
close application to. study, who have not a peculiar delight' 
in that profession which they choose, and withal 9, pretty 
firm constitution of body ; for much study is a weariness 
to the flesh, and the vigour of nature is sooner impaired 
l^ laborious thoughtfulness than by the labour of the limbs. 
4. It should te also the solicitous and constant care of 
pareAts, when they place out their children in the world, to 
seek out masters for them who profess serious religion, who 
practise all moral virtues, ana keep good order and good 
nours in their family. The neglect of this concern has 
been the ruin of a thousand youths in our day: and, 
notwithstanding the sensible mischief arising from this 
negligence, yet there is still too little care taken in a matter 
of so great Importance.* 

Thus much tor this part of the education of sons. But 
yon will say then, What bnsiuess of life must daughters 
oe brought up to ? I must confess when I have seen so many 

* The danger arises, in a great degree, from the immoderate love 
of pleasure which so generally prevail and leads masteia into par- 
ties and engagements^ especially on Uie Lord's day ; which not only 
occasions the neglect of religious instruction, and family prayer on 
the e^rening of it, but sets an example to servants which tney think 
themselves authorized to follow, though it be generally to their own 
descnictioo. ' 
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of thje sex wlw have liTed well ia their childhood gtievmiahr 
esfMsed to many hafships and poverty upon the death of 
the^ parents, I nave often wished there were more of the 
eallmgs or employments of. life '^culiarlv approjniited.to 
women, and tnat they were regiilariy educated in them, 
that there mi^t Be a better provision made for their sup- 
port. Wluit if all the garments which are worn hy wcnnen 
were so limited and restrained in the manufacture of them, 
that they should all be made only by their own sex ? This 
would go a great way towards relief in this case : and what 
if some of the easier labburs of life were reserved for them 
oply 7 But this is not my province. 

However it may be as to this matter, it is the custom of 
the nation, and indeed it hath been the custom of most 
nations and ages to educate daughters in the knowled^ 
of things that relate to the affairs of the household, to spm 
and to use the needle, both for making garments And fof 
the ornaments of embroidery ; they have been generally 
. employed in the preparation of food, id the regular disposal 
of tne affairs of tne nouse, for the conveniences and aceom- 
modations of human life, in the furniture of the rooms, 
and the elegances of entertainment. " Sarah made ready 
three measures of mea}, and kneaded it, and made cakes 
upon the hearth." Gen. xviii. 6. "And the women of 
Israel that were wise-hearted did spin with their hajids 
both blue and purple and scarlet, and fine linen ibr the 
tabernacle." £!xoa. xxxv. 25. " Women shall bake your 
bread." Lev. ixvi. 16. " Women sew pillows and maks 
kerchiefs." Ezek. xiii. 18. Which words, though perlmpe 
they are a metaphor in that text, yet denote the office or 
work of .women. " And Dorcas made coats and garments 
for the poor." Acts ix. 36. 39. ^ I might cite many ancient 
heathen authors to prove the same thing among thie Greeks 
and Romans, if it were needful. 

^me of these things are the constant care and labour «f 
women in our day, wnereby they maintain themselves : the 
most laborious parts of them belong to the poor. And it is 
the opinion of tne best judges, that, even m superiw ind 
wealthy circumstances, every daugnter should be so ftr 
instructed in them as to know when they are perforated 
atieht, that the servants may not usurp too much power, 
and impose on the ignorance of the mistress. Nature ana 
Providence seem to have designed these offices for the sex 
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in ail axes, and in all nations, because while the men are 
engasea in harder and more robust labours, and are often 
caUed abroad on business, the women are more generally 
accustomed to keep house and dwell at home ; and the 
word of God, as well as the custom of human life, reoom- 
mendsit. Tit. ii. 5. l Tim. y. H. 

SECT. VI. 

RTTLBS OF PRUDBliCS. 

All children should have some instruction given Uiem 
in the conduct of hi^nan life, some necessary rmes of pru* 
dence, by which they may regulate the management of 
their own affiiirs, and their oehaviour towards their fellow- 
creatures. Where all ot^er sorts of knowledge are con- 
ferred upon children^ if this be wanting, they make but a 
contemptible figure, m the world, and plunge themselves 
into many inconveniences. 

• Some of these rules of prudence are of a general iiature, 
and necessary at all times, and upon all occasions : others 
are more particular, and are proper to be used according to 
the various occurrences of lite. 

If I were to inquire what are the foundations of hmhan 
prudence, I should rank them under these three heads : 

1 . A knowledjge of ourselves. Here every one should be 
taught to c(Hisider within himself, What are my temper and 
natural inclinations ? what are my most powerful appetites, 
and my prevailing passions? what are my chiet talents 
and capacities, if 1 have any at all ? what are the weak- 
nesses and follies to which I am most liable, especially in 
the days of youth 7 what are the temptations and dangers 
which attend me? what are my circumstances in the 
world ; and what my various relations to mankind ^und 
about me ? what are my constant, and what my occasional 
duties ? what are the inward or outward advantages that 
attend me^ or the disadvantages under which I laMur ? A 
wise and just survey of all tKese things, and keeping them 
always in mind. wiU be of unspeakable Use to us in the 
conduct of life, that we may set our chief guard upon our 
weak side, and where our great^t dangers lie ; that-we 
may employ our talents arignt, and seize all advantages 
to unprove them for the best purpose, and proceed in the 
shortest way to piety, useftilneas, and peace. 
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2. The knowledge of mankind is also necessanr to 
acquire prudence. And here young persons shouldT not 
only be taught what is the general nature -and capacity, the 
virtues, and the vices, and tfie follies of mankind ; faut 
they should be inform^ also, or at least should be ^taught 
to observe more particularly, what are the peculiar tem* 
pers. appetites, passions, powers, good and evil qualities, 
of tne persons with whom they have most to do in the 
world, tnat they may learn to behave wisely with regard 
to others, and that they may make a proper improvemrat 
of all the brighter and darker characters which they observe 
amongst men, both for their own advantage ana for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. This may have a ha]»pT 
influence to lead them to avoid the vices uid follies whicn 
have plunffed others into mischief, to imitate the virtues 
of those who have behaved well in Me, and to secure them- 
selves from many dangers and miseries, as well as to 
paint the weaknesses and sorrows of mankind, and afford 
them a willing and cheerful relief. 

3. The knowledge of the things of the world, and the 
vai^ious affairs of human life, must be included as one of 
the chief foundations of ptrudence. It would be endless to 
run over particulars of this kind : but, in a special manner, 
young persons should apply themselves to know those 
things which most nearly concern them, and which have the 
most immediate relation to their own business and duty, 
to their own interest and welfare : and it is a valuable part 
of wisdom to neglect other things, and not to waste our 
time and spirits m them when they stand in any competi- 
tion with our proper and most important work, whether 
we consider ourselves as men or as Christians. 

Solomon tells us, Ecdes. iii. 1. 17, and viii. 5, 6. there 
is both time and judgment for every work, and for every 

Surpose under the heaven : and that a wise man's heart 
iscemeth both time and judgment ; that is, he jndgeth 
well concerning what is to be done, and the time when to 
do it : and therefore the misery of man is great upon him, 
because he knows not this time and judgment,- he doth 
neither discern what is proper to be done, nor the proper 
season of doin^ it. Prudence consists in judging well 
what is to be said, and what is to be done on every new 
occasion; when to Ue still, and when to be active j when 
to keep silence, and when to speak ; what to avoid, and 
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what to fNiTBue: how to act in eTery difficulty: what 
means to make \fse of to compass such an end ; now to 
behaye in every circumstance of life, and in all compa- 
nies ; how to gain the favour of mankind in order to pro- 
mote our own happiness, and to do the most service to God 
and the most good to men, according to that station we 
possess, and those opportunities whidi we enjoy. 

For this purpose there is.no hook better tnan the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. Several of- the first chapters seem to 
be written for young men, under the name of Solomon's 
son : and all the rest of them should he made &miliar to 
youth by their frequent converse with them, and treasur- 
Ukg them up in their head and heart. 

Among human writings of this kind, perhaps the book 
called Ecclesiasticus, though it be among the apocryphal 
writings, is equal to the best of the ancients. And among 
the -modejns I know not a be^er collection than the little 
book of directions, counsels, and advices, lately published 
by Dr. Fuller, for the use of his son : though I could wish 
he had rendered it more universally acceptaUe to all 
readers, by avoiding scone severities on the other sex, and ' 
that he had sparted his little railleries on the name of 
saints, though those o£fensiv6 sentences are but few. ^ 

SECT. VII. 

THB ORNAUBNTS ASD ACCOm^ISBBQENTS OF tlFS. 

The last part of instruction, which I included in the 
idea of a good education, is an instruction of youth in 
some of the usefiil ornaments and accomplishments of life. 

It has been the custom of our nation for persons of the 
middle and the lower ranks of life, iiHio design their 
children for Uudes and manufactures, to send them to the 
Latin and Greek schools. There they wear out four or five 
years of time in learning a number of strange words, that 
will be of very little use to them in all the foUowing affiurs 
of their station : and this very learning is also generally 
taught in a very tiresome and most irrational method, 
when they are forced to learn Latin by grammars and rules 
written in that unknown tongue. When they leave the 
school they usually forget what they have learned; and 
the chief advantage they gain by it is to spell and pro- 
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Mnmce hud woitb better when they tneet with them m 
Sitgiish :' whemes this shiU of spellmg might he attainecl 
in a ftr sherter time, and at an easier rate, hy other 
methods,* and much of Hie nng^ be saTed and improred 
to better iraTposes. 

As for the sons of those who etgov more plentifiil cir» 
comstances in the world, the^ may be instnicted in the 
Latin end Greek languajpes, (or several valuable ends in 
their. station: apd especially thoee who are designed for 
the leamed professions ooght thoroughly to nnderstan^ 
them: and such as pnrsne the study of divinity must M 
aoqoainted also with Hebrew and Cnaldee, that they may 
reaid the Old Testament in its original hmguage, as well a^ 
the New. 

The Freneli is now-a days esteemed an aecomplisbment 
to both scms. If they have time enoueh which they know 
ndt how to em^oy better, and a good memory, I would 
not forM it. There are several good books written in 
that iaaguage, which are not unworthy of oar perusal : 
and there are many words now introduced in the iBnglish 
huq^oags bonvwea and derived from thenee, as well as 
from the Latin and Greek ; so that it mflqraot be imnroper 
for an BugUsk centleman to learn these tongues, tnat tie 
niay uttderstiaKi his own the better. I add also, that if 
persons have much arguaintanfe with the French nation^ 
or have occasim to converse with foreigners at court or in 
the city^ or if they design to travel abroad, the French is 
a necessary ton^e, because it is so much spoken in Europe, 
and.especiallv m courts. But otherwise, tkete are so maliy 
of the valuable writiiMis of French authors perpetually 
translated into English, that it is a needless thui^ to gty 
through mHch difficalty, or take much pains in attaining 
it. I am inclined to beneve that, except m the cases above*' 
mentioned, few have feund the prefil answer the labour. 
As Ibr those persons who are bred up to traffic with other 
nations, they must necessarily learn the lan^age of those 
nations ; fnd thicr I reckon not among their accomplish-* 
meats, but consider it lalher as a pavt of iheir ysaper bosi-^ 
ness in life. 

In short, it is a thins^ of far greater value and Bnpoit<« 
aoce, that youth ahoula be uerfectly well skilled m read-* 
iog, writing, and speaking their native tongue, in a proper J 
* 8m my An of Reading and Wrf tiqg. (%ap. zxL 
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» polite, aAd onoefal manner, tban in toiUng among foreign 
kiwaaffes. It is of more worth and advantage to gentlemen 
mia ladies to have an exact knowledse of what is decent, 
jast» and eleaan^, in English, than to m a critic in fdreisn 
tongues. The very knowledge of foreign words should he 
improved to this purpose : ana in order to obtain this ac- 
complishment, they should frequently converse with those 
persons and books which are esteemed polite and elegant 
la their kind. 

Thus fiur ooneenun^ the knowledge of words. But the 
knowledge of things is of much more importance. 

1 . The yonnff gentrv of both se-xes should be a little ac- 

Sainted with lai;ic, that they may learn 16 obtain clear 
108 i to judge by reason and the nature of things; to 
banish the prejudices of in&ncy, custom, and humour : to 
aigue closely and justly on any subject ; and to cast their 
thoughts and affairs into a proper and easy method. 

2. Several parts of mathematical learning are also neces- 
sary ornaments of the mind, and not without real advan« 
tage: and manv of these are so, agreeable to the ftncy, 
that yonth will oe entertained and p&ased in acquiring the 
knowledge of th«n. 

Besides the common skill in accounts which is needful 
for a trader, there is a variety of pretty and useful rules 
and practices in arithmetic, to which a gentleman should 
be no stianoer; and if his genius lie that way, a, little in- 
sight into algebra would be no disadvantage to nim. It is 
fit that young people of any figure in the world should see 
sane ofthe springs and clues whereby skilful men, bv plain 
tales of reason, trace out the most deep, distant, and nidden 
questions ; and whereby they find certain answers to those 
inquirieSj which, at first view, seem to lie without the ken 
of maidond, ana beyond the reach of human knowledf^. 
It was for want of a little more general acquaintance with 
oiftthematical learning in the world, that a good algebraist 
and B geometrician were counted cpnturers & century ago, 
and people applied to them tp seek for loet horses and sto^ 
goods. 

They should know something of geometry, so ^ at 
least as to undetstawl the names of the various lineiB and 
aafflesj suriaees and solids; to know what is meant bv a 
ri^t Ime or a curve, a right angle and an obliiiue, whetner 
acnte or obtnse: how the quantity of angle* is measored; 
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vliat is a cirde, a semicirele, aa arch, a quadnmt, a degree 
and minute^ a (uameter and radius: iirhatwemeanbyatii* 
angle, a square, a paralldogiam, a polygon, a cube, a py- 
ramia,. a pnsm, a cone, an ellipsis or o>val, an hyperbola, 
a paiobola, &c. and to know some of the most general tbxo- 
perties of angles, triangles, ^squares, aod circles, &c. Th^ 
world is now grown so learned in mathematio&l scienoe, 
that this sort <tf language is often Us^ in common writingv. 
and in conversation, fkr .beyond what it was in the days ot 
our ikthers. And, besides, without some knowledge oi this 
kind, we cannot make any further progress towards an 
acquaintance with the arts of suryeymg, measuring, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy, which are so entertaining ana so 
useful an accomplishment to persons of a polite eancation. 

Geography and astronomy are exoeecQngly delightful 
studies. Tne knowledge ot the lines and circles of tha 
globes of heaven and earth is counted so necessary in our 
age, that no person of either sex is now esteemed to have 
had an eleg^ant education witHout it. Even tradesmen, and 
the actors in common life, should, in my opinion, in their 
youn^r years learn something oi these sciences, instead 
of vainly wearing out seven y^ars of drudgery in. Greek 
and Latin. 

It is of considerable advantage, as well as delight, for 
mankind to known little of the earth on which they dwells 
and of the stararand skies that surround them on au sides. 
It is almost necessary Jbr young persons, wjio pretend to 
any thing of instruction and schooling above the lowest 
rank of people, to get a little acquaintance with the several 
parts 01 the land and the^ea, that thfsy may know in what 
quarter of the world the chief cities and countries are situ- 
ated ; that at the mention of the word Copenhagen they 
may not grossly blunder and expose themselves, as a cer- 
tain gentleman once did by su}^oi)iiiff it to be the name of 
a Dutch commander. Without this knowledge we caanot 
read any history with profit, nor so much as understand 
the common newspapers. 

It is necessary also to know something of the heavenly 
bodies, and their various motions and periods of revolu- 
tion, that we may understand the accoonts of time in pest 
ases, and the histories of ancient nations ; as well as know 
the reasons of day and night, summer and winter, sjid th« 
various appearances and places of the moan and othei 
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planets. Then we shall not be teitified .at every eclipise, 
nor presage and foretel pnblic desolations at the sight of a 
comet : we shall see the sun covelted with darkness, and the 
full moon deprived of her Bght, without foreboding imagina- 
tions that the govemraent is in dai^er, or that the world 
is oome to anrend. This will not only increase rational 
knowledge, and guard ns against foqlish and ridiculous 
fears, but will amuse the mind most agreeably : and it has 
a most happy tendency to raise in our thoughts the noblest 
and most magnificent ideas of God, by the survey of his 
works in their Surprising grandeur and divine artince. 

3. Natural philosophy, atleast in the more general j»in- 
ciples and foundations^ of it, should be infused into the 
minds of youth. This is a very bright ornament of our 
rational natures, which are inclined to be inquisitive into 
the causes and reasons of things. A course of phUoso- 
phicai experiments is now fremienfly attended by the ladies^, 
as well as the gentlemen, with no small pleasure and im- 
provement. God and rjeiigion may be better known, and 
clearer ideas may be obtained of the amazing wisdom of 
Qur Creator, and of the glories of the life to come, as well 
as of the things of this life, by the rational learning and 
knowledge of nature that is now so much in vogue. If I 
were to recommend a book or two on this subject, which 
may usefully be read by the ladies as well as the' gentle-* 
nien, I know none better than Mr.. Ray's Wisdom of God in 
the Creation, Dr. Derham's discourses on the same subject, 
the Archbishop of Cambrtty's treatise on the existence oi 
God, at least to the fiftieth section, Nieuinteit's Religious 
Philosopher, and Dr. Mather's Christian Philosopher! 
These things wiU enlarge and refine the understanding, 
improve the judgment, and bring the &culty of reascming 
into ajuster exercise, even upon all manner of subjects. 

4. History is another accomplishment of youth, and 
ornament of educatiop. The narratives of me various 
occurrences in nations, as^ell a» in the lives of particular 
persons, slide into youn^r minds with pleasure. These 
will furnish the soul in tmie with a trea8ur&t>f knowledge 
whence to derive useful observaiions, inferences, and rules 
of conduct. These will enable us to gratify our acquain- 
tance, by rehearung such narratives at proper seascms, 
and render our own company agreeable . and useful to 
mankind. 

) ' 
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6. Nor can oar «diic«tioii be talkd comBliBttly ekgpat 
without something of poesy in. so veiy' polite an age as 
this. 

While I mention some knowledge of poesy as a proper 
ornament of vouth, I wonld not be anderstooa as tfaooe^ I 
reeommendea ve^'makinff to every yonng gentleman aod 
lady. It is an old nrorerbj that poets aie bom and not 
made. And thou^l have been too far betrayed, by aa 
unguarded inclination, into attempts of Uus kind, in soma 
of my former years, yet, while I ^ometimes^repent of having 
laid out so many aays and hours of a short life in writing 
verses, I vriil not encourage others to practise it^ unless 
they are blest with a brignter genius, and find an msuper* 
able bent and bias of soul that way ; and even then let it 
be a diversion, and not a business. 

The tbinff^ th«%fore, which I here recommeod to per- 
sons of ajxmte education, is some acquaintance with good 
verse. To read it in the best authors, to learn to know, 
and taste, and feel a fine stanza, as well as to hear it, ana 
to treasure up some of the richest sentiments and ezpres- 
sions of the most admired writers, is all that I^ean ia 
this advice. 

Nor is this a mere amusement or useless embroidenr of 
the mind : it bri^fatena and animates the fancy with a tAoQ> 
sand beautiful miages^ it enriches the soul with many 
great and sublime sentiments and refined ideas : it fills the 
memory ^ith a noble variety of lunguage, and furnishes 
the tonffue with speech and expression suited to every sub- 
ject. It teaches the art of describing well, and of pamtins 
every thin? to the life, and' dressing up all the pleasii^ ana 
the fri^htnil scenes of nature ana providence, vice and. 
virtue, m the proper channs and horrors. It assists us in 
the art of persuasion ; it leads u^ into a pathetic manner 
of speech and writing, and adds life and beauty to conver- 
sation. 

How often have we been enabled to gild a s^oomy hour 
of life, and to soften ,a roush and paininl occurrence, I17 
meditating and repeating the lines of some great poet ! 
Between toe colours and the harmony that belong to vevse. 
our senses and our souls are sometimes sweetly entertainea 
in a solitary retirement; and sometimes we entertain o«r 
friends agreeably; we resale them as with music and 
painting at once^ and gladden the whole company. 
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But poetry hath still some sublimer powers. It ndftes 
our dying religion to a heaTenly degree, and Idndles a 
flame of holy lore and joy in the heart. It the memor? he 
well stored with devotit song^, we shall aeyer he at a loss 
for divine meditation: we may eialtthe phiisesof Giod 
and onr Saviour at all times, and feel, our souls home up. 
^ on the wines of angels. £ur above this dusky glohe of 
earthy till we have lost all its flatteiin;; yanities and ita 
painful vexations. Poesy was first designed for the ser- 
vice of religion, and dedicated to the temple. Moses and 
David made divine and illustrious uses of it. The royal > 
psali^ist is raised on the wiw of inspiration and sacred 
vferse far above the level of^the Jewish ceremonies and 
shadows, and converses with heavenly things, and sheds 
abroad the glories of the future Messiah, amidst the rap^ 
tnres of his sublime and inimitable poesy. 

But it is time> to descend, and mention some of the 
accomplishments of animal nature. The first of tliis kind, 
and perhaps the nearest to poesvj is the art of singing ; a 
most charming gift of the Uod of nature, and designed fot 
the s<^lape of our sorrows and the improvement of our joys. 
Those yoiing persons who are blest with a musical ear and 
voice, should have sofne instruction bestowed on them, that 
they may aoquive this delightful skill. I am sorry that the 

E-eatest part of our songs, whereby yoi^ng gentlemen and 
dies are taught to practice this art, are of the amorous 
kind; and some of them polluted too. Will no happy genius 
lend a helping hand to rescue music from all its defilements. 
and to furnish the tongue with nobler and more refined 
oelody ? But singing must not be named ^one. 

Various harmony, both of the wind and string, were once 
m use in divine worship, and that by divine appointment. 
It is certain, then, that the use of these instruments iit 
common life is no unlawfid practice; though the New Tes- 
tament has not ordained the use of k in evangelical worship. 
But if the voice be ha]^ily cajpable of this art, it is prefer- 
able to . all instruments nishioned and comn^ed by man ; 
this is an organ formed and tuned by God himseljf. It is 
most easily Kept in exercise, the skul is retained lopgest. 
and the pleastire transcends all the rest. Where an ode ot 
noble and seraphic composure is set thron^out to musie, 
and sun^ by an artful voice, while the spirit at the same 
time enjoys a devout temper, th^ joys of the soul and the 
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senses are miitedi and it approaches to the scriptoml ideas 
of .the celestial state. Happy the youth who has a bri&rlit 
and harmonious constitution, with a pious tum'of soul, a 
cheerful spirit, and a relish of sacred melody ! He takes 
a frequent flight above this lower world, beyond the re^cms 
of sense and time; he joins the concert of the heaTenly 
inhabitants, and seems to anticipate the .business and the 
blessedness of eternity. 

$hall I be allowed, after this, 4o mention drawine and 
painting as asreeable amusements for polite youth? Where 
the genius leads that way it is a noble diTcrsion, and 
imfiroves the mind. Nature has her share in this as well 
as in poesy; where nature inclines let polite youUi be 
tliught to sKetch a little on paper ; let them haTe at, least 
some taste of these arts, some capacity of being jideased 
with a curious draught, a noble paintingy^an elegant statue, 
and fine resemblances of nature. This is an ingenious ana 
a graceful acquirement: Mr. Richardson's essay on the 
theory of painting is the best book that I know on that 
subject, and sufficient to give a young gentleman a general 
knowledge of the art. ) 

Shall I name the art of fencing, and of riding the 
managed horse, as an accomplishment for gentlemen? 
These are exercises of a healthy kind, and i^ay be useful 
in human life. Shall I speak of dancing, as a modiBh 
accomplishment of both sexes 7 I confess 1 know no evil 
in it. This is also a healthful exercise^ and it gives young 
persons a decent manner of appearance m company: it may 
be profitable to some good purposes, if it be well guarded 
against all the abuses and temptations that may attend it. 
It was used of old in sacred and civil rejoicings, Exod. 
XV. 20, 21. 1 Sam. xvui. 6. 2 Sam. vi. 14^ It is cer- 
tainly an advantage to have the body formed early to ^nrace- 
ful motion, to which the art of dancing may contribute. 
But where it is much beloved and*^ indulged, il has most 
sensible dangers, esp^ally in mixed dancing. It leads 
youth too often and too early into company : it may create 
too much forwardness and assurance in the sex whose 
chief glory is their modesty '; it may kindle vain and vicious 
inclinations, and raise in jroung ininds too great a fond- 
ness for the excessive gaieties imd licentious pleasures of 
the age. 

In all these ^airs a wise parent will keep a watchful 
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eye dpon the clxild. while he indulges it in these g^jratifica* 
tions of youth And inclination : a wise parent wijl daily 
obserr^ whether the son or the liltle daughter beg^ to te 
too much charmed with ai^y of the gay ornaments and 
amusements of life ; and witn a pinideiit and secret solici- 
tude, will take care lest any of tnem intrench on the more 
necessary and more important duties of life and religion : 
and, according, to this view of things, the parent's nand 
uHll either aiye a looser rein to the pursuit of these- exer- 
cises, or will mana^ the jHropensities of the child with a 
needful and becoming restraint. 

But among all the accomplishments of youth there is 
Done preferableto a decent and agreeable behaviour among 
men, a modest freedom of speech, a soft and elegant man^ 
ner of address, a graceful and lovely department, a cheer- 
ful gravit:^ and good-humour, with a mind appearing ever 
serene unaet the ruffling accidents of human life : add to 
this a pleasing solemnity and reverence when the discourse 
turns lipon any thing sacred and divine, a becoming neglect 
of injuries, a hatred of calumny and slander, a liabit of 
speaking well of others, a pleasing benevolence and rea- 
diness to do good to mankind, and special compassion to 
the miserable, with an air and countenance in a naitural 
and unaffected manner expressive of all these excellent 
qualifications. 

Some of these, I own, are to be numbered among the 
duties and virtues, rather than, among the ornaments of 
manldnd : but th^ must be confessed to be ornaments as 
well as virtues, lliey are graces in the eye of man as well 
as of €h)d. These will bespeak the ejection of all that 
know us, and engage even an ill-natifred world betimes in 
our favour. These will enable the youth of both sexes 
who are so happy to attain them, to enter upon the stage 
of life with aji^robation and love; to pass through the 
world with ease, as far as ease may be expectea in so 
degenerate and unhappy a state of things ; to finish the 
scenes of action on earth with applause, and to ijMive 
behind them the monument of a good name when the^, 
bodies sleep in the dust, and their souls dwell with Gkxl. 
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SECT. vjn. 

A OUAItD AOiJMST BVII* OfFLUENCBS VBOM WS&BWS8 AND THINGS. 

It belongs also , to a good education that children be 
guarded and secured, as lar as possible, from aU evil influ- 
ences and unhappy impressions which they may be exposed 
to receive both' from persons and things. I shall jsuffi- 
ibientiy explain this direction by particular instances. 

Le^ not nurses or servants be suffered to fill their minds 
with silly tsdes and with senseless rhymes, many of which 
are so ansurd and ridiculous, that they will not bear to be 
represented in a grave discourse. The imagination of young 
creatures is hereby flattered and deceived : their reason is 
grossly abused uid imposed upon : and by this means they 
are trained up to be, amused with follies and nonsense, 
rather than to ekercise their understanding, which is the 
glory of human nature. - ■- 

Let not any persons that are near them tdrrify their tea- 
der minds with dismal stories of witches ana ghosts, of 
devils and evil spirits, of fairies and bugbears in the dark. 
This hath had a most mischievous efiect on some children, 
and hath fixed m their constitutions such a rooted slavery 
and fear, that they have scarce dared to be left alone afl 
their lives, especially in the ni^ht. These stories hare 
made such a deep and frightful impression on their tender 
fancies, that it hath enervated their souls, if hath broken 
their spirits early, it hath grown up with them, and min- 
gled with their religion, it wth laid a wretched foundation 
for meluicholy ana distracting sorrows. Let Chese sort 01" 
informations be reserved for their firmer years, and let them 
not be told in their hearing till they can, better judge what 
truth or reality there is in them, and be made sensiole hoiw 
much is owin^ to romance and fiction. 

Nor let their, little hearts be frightened at three' or four 
years old with shockin|[ and bloody histories, withn^assa* 
ores and martyrdoms, with cuttings andbumines, with the 
images of horrible and barbarous murders, with racks and - 
red-not pincers, with engines of torment apd cruelty, with 
roangleo limbs, and carcasses drenched in gore. It is time 
enough, when their spirits are grown a tittle firmer, to 
acquaint them with these madnesses and miseries of human 
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natiife. There is no need that thfe Mstoriea of the holjr 
confessors aiid martyrs should be. set before their thotights 
60 early, in all their most ghastly shapes and -bolours. 
These Uunss, when thev are a little older, may be of excel- 
lent use to aiscoyer to tnem the wicked and bloody princi- 
ples of persecution both am7>ng the heathtos and the 
papistS) and to teauh them the power of the ffrace of Christ 
m supporting these poor sufferers under all the torments 
which they sustain^ for the love of God and the truth. 

Let their ears be eter kept from ail unmodest stories, 
and from wanton Songs ; from riddles and pans with dou^ 
ble meanings and/oalintentions : let them not be suffered 
to read wanton jests or ainorous romances : and due care 
should be taken to remove all books out of their way that 
may defile their imagidation, or teach them the languaoe 
or the sentiments oi imjjurlty. Nor let their eyes Be 
entertained with lewd and unclean pictures, and images of 
things or actions that are not fit to be exposed. - These 
things indeed have too oflen an unhappy influence to cor- 
rupt the fancy and the manners ; and in riper years have 
been the occasion of numberless mischiefs ; but especially 
they should be kept &r away from the sight or hearing of 
children, lest too deep and dangerous impressions be made 
in those early years of life. NothiiM^ but what is chaste, 
pure, and innocent, should come witmn the reach of their 
eyes and teas. Even the comiAoa nece^ties and actions 
of nature should be always exnressed before them in the 
most modest forms of speech that our mother tongue can 
furnish us with. In thia respect, as the poet says, auldren^ 
should be treated Urith. gfeat reverence. 

Maxima d'ebetar pueris reverentia. 

It is confessed that books of anatomy, and other parts* 
,of necessary science, are proper to be written, and these 
may be consulted by persons who are grown up to a due 
age. especially by those whose profession requires it; there 
is also some necessity of foul narratives, where foul crimes 
are committed, and ought to be publicly exposed and brought 
to justice and punishment. As the affiurs of mankina stand, 
these things cannot always be avoided; but there is no 
manner of necessity that children should read them, or 
rash unguarded youth. 

For some of the r^aaons before mentioned there should 
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be a wise ooodiict in showin^^ children what pairts of the 
Bihie they should read ; for thoog^ the word of God ex- 
presseth all things with due.4eoency, yet there are some 
things -which have heen found necessary to be spoken of 
in Scripture, both in the laws^ of Moses, and in tne repre- 
sentation or the wickedness of the Gentiles in the iHewr 
Testament, in which adult persons have been concerned, 
which there is no necessity for children to read or hear, 
and they may be passed over or omitted among them .' The 
Jews were wont to withhold Solonion's S(mg from their 
children till they were thirty years old : and me late ^ons 
and prudent Bishop Tillotson, in a manuscript which I 
have seen, wishes tnat those parts of the Bible wherein 
there are some oi the affidrs of mankind expressed too 
naturally, as he calls it, were omitted in the puotic lessonar 
of the church : I think they may as well be excepted also 
out of the common lessons of children, and out of the daily 
course of reading in family worship. 

Let parents ti^e as much care as they can in the choice 
of companions and play>fellows for their sons and daugh^ 
ters. It would be a happy thing if children who are bred 
up in schools could be secured from the company and evil 
influence of other children, who curse and swear, who take 
the name of God in vain^ and use filthy and unclean lan> 
guage. Masters and mistresses should bcTery watchful 
and strict in tilieir inquiries into the behaviour of their 
scholars of both sexes when they a^e out of their sight, 
that, if it were possible, (here imght not be one amonflr 
them whose -Ups are impure or profane : for one diseased 
sheep may infect the wnole flock. However, where chil- 
dren find such immorality practised by any of their fellows, 
they should be taught to soow their utmost abhorrence or 
it, and speedily forsake such pernicious company. '^ 



SECT. IX. 

▲ 0UAJtD SST ON THB SPORTS AND DIVERSIONS OF' CHILDBni. 

As parents should take care to have their children em- 
ployed in proper learning and business, so they should not 
think it beneath them- to concern themselves a little about 
their sports and recreations. Human nature, especially in 
younger years, cannot be constantly kept intent on work. 
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learning,, or labour. There must \» Mme internals of 
pleasure to jgive a loose to the mind, and to refresh the 
natural spirits. Too long and intense a confinement to one 
thing, is ready to overture the spirits of youth, and to 
weaken the springs ^of activity by excessive fatigue. It ik 
fui old simile on this occasion, and a very just one, that a 
bow kept always boat will grow feeble and lose its force. 
•The alternate successions o( business and diversion pre- 
serve .the body and soul of childrep in the happiest temper : 
imd learning i& more closely pursued, and work better done, 
after some affreeable relaxations. The youn^ creatures 
apply themselves to their bjisiness wi^h new vigour, after 
tne enjoyment of some pleasural>le release. 

1 confess it would be of considerable advantaste, if the 
various parts of learning and business in which chudren are 
employed were so happily contrived, that one might be, a* 
it were, a relaxation or diversion, when the mind is tured 
with the diher : and if ehildren have a taste and relish of 
reading and improvement of the mind, there is a rich 
variety of entertainment to be found in books of poetry, 
history, accounts of the wonders of art and nature, as well 
as /ingenious practices in mechanical and mathematical 
afiairs. It is nappiest indeed where this relish is the gift 
of nature ; yet children may be trained up, by wise and 
alluring methods, to delight m ^ knowled^^ and to choose 
such sort of recreationsj especially in wmter nights, and 
jrainy seasons, when they cannot enjoy the more active 
diversions abroad. Yet, 'i)e8i4es these, some other sorts 
of sports will generally oe found necessJBtfy for children of 
almost all dispositions. ^ 

And their sports ought to be such as are in some mea- 
sure chosen by themselves, that they may be matter of 
delight, yet still under the regulation of the eye and pru- 
dence of^a parent. No sort of play should be permitted 
wherein sacred things become a matter of iestor merriment. 
No sports should be indulged wherein foul language, ill- 
nameSj or scandal are practised; wherein therlB is any 
violation of modesty, or of the rules of decency and clean- 
liness; nothing must be suffered wherein there is any 
breach of the moral precepts of the law of God ; wherein 
cozening or cheating, falsehood or lying, are practised^ or 
allowed. They should be confined to honesty, jastice, 
truth, and goodness, even in their veryplmy. 
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, They-gliottld not be permitted to uae^^soch spottingri as 
may tend to diseompose their sjMrits, disorder t£eir nsture, 
mjure their fleshy prejudice theff health, break their limbs, 
or do mischief to themselves or each other. This should 
father be the plsy of dogs or horses than of children. 

^ Nor should they erer oe allowed to practise those diver- 
. sions that carry an idea of barbarity and cruelty in them, 
though it be but to brute creatures. They should not set 
up cocks 4o be banged with cudgels thrown at lliem abmit 
shroretide ; nor deuffht in giving a tedious lingering death 
to a young Utter of aogs or cats, that may be appointed to 
be destroyed and drowned lest they multiply too much in a 
house :' nor should they take pleasure in pricking, cutting, 
or mangling young biros whicn the^ hare caught, nor using 
any savage and bloody practices towards any creatures 
whatsoever; lest their hearts ^w hard and Unrelenting, 
and they learn in time to practise the^ cruelties on their 
own kind, and to murder and torture their fellow-mottals; 
or at lei^t to be indifferent to their pain and distoess, so as 
to occftsicm it without remorse. 

They should nev« be suffered to game for money, nor 
even for their own toys or play tfain^, if they ue costly 
and expensive. ^Many sore inco^vemences in riper years 
arise from such iirdulgeifces. And indeed, no r^creationa 
should he accounted lawful, but thcMse in whidi Uiev can 
with courage recommend themselves to Gk)d, and aesire 
Ms blessing upon them. 

Those children who are kept pretly close to learning in 
a school, should be directed to pursue their recreations, as 
much as may be, in the open air, and to exercise Uieir 
limbs with vigour and aotivi^, that their gTowth~and health 
may not be impaired by study, and too much oonfinement 
to a book. But in very foul weather, or in lodg winter 
evenin|ps, as I hinted before, ^ey may be taught to seek 
such diversions as may at once refresk and improve their 
minds. ^ ^ 

For want of this, in some families^ the oaines of draughts 
and chess ate practised, and some other little ^rts,'npon 
a chess-board, without any stakes or aim U gain beyond 
thd mere pleasure^of victory. In other -hons^^ cards and 
dice are introduced, for want of better recreations. The 
former of these, namely, dmughts and thess, are innocent 
enough, and ma^r wear oK&haivy hour^when the mind or 
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body are uofit^for business : the latter hkve had the general 
censure of our wise and pious fathers, and there harv^e been 
most unhappy effects attending them : and indeed' these 
games are seldom used without depositing too much money 
at the stake, and this tends to engage the passions with 
greatelr vehemence than the nature of a recreation can 
require, or should admit. But I leave it to those who are 
more skilful in casuistic divinity, to prove them utterly 
unlawful in the very nature of ,the game. 

However that be, I have often e&rnestly wished, that 
instead of these eames there were some more profitable 
sports invented lor a long evening, for a dull hour, or a 
rainy seaison ; and I am weu assurecf, that if some in^nious 
minci, which is well skilled in mathematical leammg and 
in ^amesy would but take pains to contrive some snch 
diversions, there might be a much better Recount given of 
the hours of leisure and remission of business by persons 
of both sexes, and of all ages, than can be at present, lor 
want of such useful and improving recreations. 

What if cards and dice should oe proved to be never so 
lawful in themselves, yet there mieht be various inventions, 
of much more advantage to knowledge and virtue, placed 
ih the room of them. May not some little tablets ofpaste- 
board be made 'in imitation of cards, which might teach the 
unlearned several parts of grammar, philosophy, geometryi 
geography, astronomy, &e. ? 

What if on one side of these tablets or charts, a town dr 
city were named and described ; and on the other side tho 
county, province, and kingdom, where that town stands. 
with some geoeraphical pr historical jremark on it : ana 
whosoever in play draws the chart with the town on it. 
should be obliged to tell the country where it stands, ana 
the remark made on it ? 

What if on one side were a geometrical fieure ; and on the 
other the demonstration of some property Del<wgin{[ to it? 

What if one side bore the name or figure of any piece of 
money ; and the other all the mnltipfes of it bv tne nine 
digits, or as far as twelve ? this would be useful for chil- 
dren bred up to a trade. 

What if tne fifliire of some plant, animal, en^e. or any 
thing else in the world of nature or art, were pnntea on one 
side ; and on the other the name of the thing, which should 
be required to be spdled right by youag soholare, whea 
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they see the fig:ute^ ip order td teach them the art of spell- 
ing 7 And if to this were added some beaatifhl expression 
or description of the things taken oat of our best Enslish 
poets, to oe repeated by him who draws the chart 'wiiiG& 
has the figure on it 7 ' 

Or if on one side were a word in English; and on the 
other the same thing expressed in Latin, Greek, or.French,' 
for those #ho learn these languages 7 

Or if single names of famous men and women were on 
one side ; and the reverse contained the history, or sojsie 
short account of those persons whose names are so 
fisunous? 

What if in a sheet of paper, or a two-penny book, were 
written a hundred proveros, or wise sayings, collected out 
of moralists, tuident and modem, relating to all the yirtues 
and Vices j and a collection of the most eminent examples 
of these vices and virtues were superadded : and if one or 
more solid bodies of wood, of sixteen, twenty, or thirty-two 
flat' sides were formed with the name of one virtue or vice 
inscribed on each side ; and by the trolHng of this many- 
sided toy, the uppermost word or name should be an inm- 
catiqn what proverb, or what example to require ? 

There have been, I confess, several sorts of cards 
invented with proverbs, with various learned figures, and 
mathematical devices upon them ; but, as far as I can learn, 
these have been but mere pictures and ornaments to the 
heaits and diamonds : these learned" devices and fienres 
have had no share in the game : the cards are used Ijke 
common cards Still, without any manner of improvement 
of any of the gamesters in these sciences. But what I 
propose fs, -a contrivance to render these words, or figures, 
or sentences, the very implements or engines of the sport 
itself, without so much as the form of any spade, or club, 
or heart, or diamond, drawn unon the chart or tablet. 

Some of these exercises ana diversions, if happily con- 
^ved, may not only be fit to entertain children in their 
younger years, but may usefully amuse thfm when they 
are grown up towards manly age. 

For my part, I own myself to be so much unskilled in 
the various games used among us, that Wka not fit to con- 
trive, nor capable of inventing such useful pastime. But 
I wish some of the sons of ingenuity had science and vir- 
tue so moch at heart, as to attempt 'such a setviee to man- 
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kind. And parents should seek some sort of delifffatfiil 
employments or recreations for the leisure hours of their 
sons and their daughters when they are in the stage of 
youth, that they may he the more easily withheld from 
those diversions of the present age, which ue so feshiona- 
bte, and yet so dangerous. 

Among these dangerous and modish diversions, I cannot 
fbrhear to mention midnight assemblies, play-houses, 
gaming-tables, and masquerades. Let parents who would 
wilHnjIly see tiheir children walking in the paths of piety 
and virtue endeavour to guard their inclination from these 
enticing amusements* The religion and conscience of 
many a well-inclined youth have been exposed to great 
and imminent danger among those scenes of vanity and 
foUyi to say no worse. My business is not to rail at them, 
though some of my readers will hardly forgive me that I 
deal with them so tenderly, and give them names of so 
soft a sound. But this must be confest, that if persons of 
piety fiequent thdm, they too much risk their character and 
their innocence, and expose their virtue and their piety to 
too great and needless temptations : or at least, by giving 
the sanction of their presence at such places, and on such 
occasions, may make themselves accessary to the ruin of 
those who may be less fortified against their ensnaring 
tendency. 

Yet some of these diversioivs and amusements are so 
charming to many a young thoughtless creature, that no 
risk is thought too great to run, if they mav but please 
their ears and their eyes, and gratify their icUe ana vain 
inclinations. Hence these houses of pleasure are filled and 
frequented : hence the theatres are crowded, and gaming- 
rooms attended by multitudes of youth, whose parents 
have enioyed the blessing of a stricter education: and 
though tneir estate can scarce support the irregular expense, 
]ret they gratify their children m these hazardous recrea- 
tions, and take no pains to cure them of this pernicious 
fbUy. 

But the children of our age will pertly reply, " What, 
must we live like nobody 7 Must we turn old Puritans 
again 1 - Must we look like fools in company where there 
is scarce any discoarse but of plays, operas, and masque- 
rades, or cards, dice, and midnight assemblies ? And pray ' 
what sin is there in any of them ?** 
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Tq this I answeri that I am very sotrjAo find that the 
children of relt^otui parents choose and deUghi in company 
where these things are the chief sid>ject of ccmversation. X 
fear lest God, uid virtue, and the important 4hins^ of 
another world, are utterly oanished out of such a visiting- 
room, where tnese discourses are the chief entertainment, 
uid taere is little place found fiw any profitable conversa- 
tion, even about tae most usefiil and valuaUe affiuFs of 
this life. 

But, light as these pert questions are^ I wiQ consider 
them (me after another. You say first, Must we look like 
old Puritans ? Must we live like nobody 1 No, my friends, 
I am not persuading you to return to tne habit and guise 
of your ancestors, nor to Ijransact your visits, nor to model 
your diversions^ by the pattern of fourscore vears ago. 
There is a oertam fashion and appearance of things that 
belong to every age : modes of conversation, and forms of 
behaviour, are ever changing in this life: and it is no 
improper thing for persons, according to their rank and 
figure m life, to conform themselves to the present customs, 
as £ur as they are innocent and have no evil influence upon 
raoralit]r or religion. But where any unhappy customs 
prevail in the world, that make an inroad upon your pety. 
that endanger your virtue, -that break the good order ot 
religious families, and are usually or always attended with 
SMue misehievous consequences ; surely, in these instances, 
it is better to look like a Puritan, vid stand almost alone, 
than to foUow the multitude in the road that leads to ini- 
qaity and mischief* A Puritan, or a Separatist finom the 
vain or dangerous courses of a vicious world,, is to this day 
a name of tasting glory ; though the enemies of God and 
of your ancestors may cast it upon thehi in a way of 
reproach. There are some things in which you must 
dare to be singular if you would be Christians, and espe- 
cially in a corrupt and degenemte age. A sense of the 
love of God secured to your hearts, and an invraid peace 
of conscience will infinitely countervail the enmity of 
the world, md overbalance the reproaches of an ungodly 
genemtion. 

Besides, if the families that profess religion^ and desire 
to preserve piety amongst them, and transmit it down to 
tneir children's children, would hut heartily jom together, 
in a resolved abstinence from these hazardous diversion, 
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tbere 'vould be no need of maty one of yon to. staad flloiie, 
and your appearenoe on the side of ▼iittte^ironld not be sin- 
gular. You m^ht animate Cind support one another with 
jpublic courage, and, havlttg God and virtue bn your side. 
y;ou might in some measure bear dowh the effirontery ana 
lidicule of an age office and senswility; an ase wherein 
Gomedias and maibquttrades, gaming-tables and midnight 
assemUies, are become the modish mversion^. 
. But still it may be said, What sin is the^e in any of 
them ? Bear with me then while I take them in e«der, one 
alter another, and briefly give my opinicm coneeming each 
ofthem. ) 

1 . Let us begin with the nlay-house. It is granted that 
a dramatic representatibn at the affairs of human life is by 
no means sinM in itself: I am inclined to think that valu- 
able compositions might be made of this kind, sucE as 
might entertain a virtuous audience with innocent delight, 
ana even with some real profit. Such have been written 
in French, and have, in times past, been acted with ap- 
plause. But it is too well known that the comedies which 
appear on our stage, and most of the tras;edies too, have 
no design to set religion or virtue in its Mst light, nor to 
render vice odious to the spectators. In many of. them 
piety makes a ridiculous figure, and viitue is dressed in 
the habit of folly ; tl«3 sacrod name of God is frequently 
taken in vain, it not blasphemed ; and tbe man of flagrant 
vice i» the fine ^ntl<eman, and the poet's favourite, who 
must be rewarded at the end of the^lay. 

Besides, there is nothing wiU pa^s on otir theatres that 
has not the mixture of some amorous intrigue : lewdness 
itself reigns and riots in some of their scenes ; sobriety is 
put quite oUt of countenance, and modesty is in certain 
danger there : the youth of serious religion, that ventures 
sometimes into this infect air, finds his antidotes too 
weak to resist the contagion. The ^ensures of the closet 
and devout retirement are suspeudea first, and then utterly 
vanquished by the overpowering influence of the last 
comedy : the fancy is all ove^demied, the vain images rise 
Hpperniost in the soul, and pollute the feeble attempts of 
devotion, till by dtigrees secret religion is lost and for- 
gotten i alid in li little time the play-house has got so much 
the mastery of consdenoe, that the young Christian goes 
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to bed after the evenings drama with as much satisftetiLon 
aad ease, as he used to do after evening prayer. 

If there have been^found tWo or three plays which hare 
been toftrably free from lewd and profane mixtures, there 
are some scores or hundreds that hare many hatefail pas* 
sases in them, for which no excuse can be made. And 
when all the channing powers of poesy and music are joined 
with the gayest scenes and entertainments, to assault the 
senses and the soul at once, and to drive out virtue from 
the possession of the heart, it is to be feared that it will not 
long keep its place and power there. What a poet of dieir 
own savs of the court, may with much more truth and 
justice oe said of the tneatre : 

It is a golden, but a fatal circle. 
Upon wlioee magic ekirts a thousand devils 
via crystal forms sit tempting innocence, 
And)bepkon early virtue fromrits centre. 

Another of the poets of the town, who made no great 
pretences to virtue, and who well knew the qualities <^ the 
theatre, and its mischievous influence, writes thus of it: 

It would be endless to trace all the vice 
That from the playhouses take immediate rise. 
It Is the inexhausted magazine 
Tjhat stocks the land with vanity and sin. 

By flourishing so long, ■ 

Numbers have been unddne, both old and young ; 

And many hundred souls are now unblest, 

Which else had died in peace, and found eternal rest 

As for any of my friends who are not yet convinced of 
the justice of these censures, I entreat them to read what 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. Lawe have written <hi 
this subjept : and though I would by no means justify and 
support every remark they have madc^yet I tnink every 
reaaer who lus a modest and inous soul, and has the cause 
of God and virtue near his heart, will be a little afiraid to 
give his presence there, lest he should seem to encourase 
such incentives to iniquity and profaneness : or, if he shovSd 
go thither once, merely to see and know what it is, I would 
persuade myself he will not make it his practiee, or 
frrauent that house of infection. 

But you will say, " There is some advanttwe to \» gained 
by these entertainments : there is a deal of fine language 
in themj and fiishionable'airs of conversatiflva: there an 
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many of the fooleries of life exposed in t^e tlbeatre which 
suit not a more solemn place ; and comedies will teach us 
to know the world, and to avoid the ridicule of the age." 

But let my jounger inends who are so willing to 
improve in tneir knowledge of the world and politeness, 
rememher, that whatsoever may be gotten, there is much' 
more to he lost among those perilous and epticing scenes 
of rani^: the risk of their virtue and serious religion can 
never be recompensed by the learning a few fine speeches 
and modish airs, or the correction of some awkward and 
un&shionable piece of behaviour. This is to plun^ head- 
long into the sea, that I may wash off a little dirt from 
my coat ; or to venture on poison, in order to cure a 
pimple. , . 

Besides, most or all of these ends might be attained by 
leading some of the best of them in private : though 1 
confess I am cautious how I recommend this practice, 
because I think that almost all the dramatic composures 
in our age have some dangerous mixtures in them. Those 
volumes of short essays which are entitled the Spectator 
will give a sufficient lukowledge of the ways of the world, 
and cure us of a hundred little follies, without the danger 
that there is in reading of plays : though, even in those 
very volumes, I pould heartily wish that here and there a 
leal were left out, wherein the writer speaks too favourably 
of the stage, and now and then, thou^ rarely, introduces 
a sentence that would raise a blush m the &c0 of strict 
virtue. 

2. The next forbidden diversion is the masquerade. By 
all the descriptions that Lhave heard of it, it seems to be a 
very low piece of foolery, fitted for children and for persons 
of a little and triflinpp genius, who can entertain tibiemselves 
ut blind-man?s bufiV And as the entertainment is much 
meaner than that of the theatre, so it is something more 
hazardous to virtue and innocence. It does not so much 
as pretend to any such improvement of the mind as the 
theatre professes ; while it lays a more dreadfhl snare to 
modesty, and has made too often a dismal inroad on the 
morals of thq,se that frequent it. Could I but persuade 
persons to read what the riffht reverend the utte lord 
Bishop of London has published in his sermon for the 
reformation of manners. I am ready to think that all those 
who profess virtue would refrain their feet far from it, and 
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•DC come near ^e doen of the bouse. His woids u« 
these ; 

• " Amongst the various engines contriyed by a comipt 
^Deration to support vice and profoneness, and keep them 
m countenance, i must particuurly take notice of masaiie^ 
ra&es, as they deprive virtule and religion of their lasC 
re&^e, I mean shame, which keeps mnititades of sinners 
withm the bounds ol decency, after they have broken 
.throug[h all the ties of principle and conscience. But this 
invention sets them free from that tie also ; being neither 
better nor worse than an opportunity to say and do there, 
what virtue/ decency, and rood manners, will not nermit 
to be said or done in any otner place. If persons or eithef 
sex will frequent lewd and profane plays, or openly joia 
themselves to loose and atheistical assemblies ot any kmd, 
they have their reward ; they are sure to be njarked and 
branded by all ^ood men, as persons of corrupt minds and 
vicious inclinations, who have abandoned reogion and all 
pretensiona to it, and given themselves over to lomiyMid 
profaneness. And, twd as the world' is, this is a very 
heavy load upon the characters of men, and in spke of au 
the endeavours of vice to bear up and keep itself in oomite- 
nance, it sinks them by de^es into infamy and contempt. 
But this pernicious invention intrenches vice and profime- 
ness against all the assaults and impressions of shame j 
and whatever lewdness maybe concerted, whatever luxury, 
immodesty, or extravs^gance may be committed in word or 
deed, no one's reputation is at stake, no one's character is 
responsible for it. A circumstance of such4errftle conse- 
quence to virtue and good manners, diat if ^masqueiades 
shall ever be revived, as we heartily hope they will not, 
all serious Christians within these two great and. populous 
cities will be nearly concerned to lay it to heart, and 
diligently bestir themselves in cautioning their friends and 
neighbours against such fatal snares. Partieuiariy all 
who have the government and education of youth ought to 
take the greatest care to keep fhem out of the way of this 
dangerous temptation, and then to labour agamst the 
spreading of it. 

" I cannot forbear toadd. that all reliffioiis considerations 
apart, this is a diversion that no true EnjB^ishman ou^t to 
be fond of^ when he remembers that it was broo^t in 
among us oy the ambassador of a neighbouriag nation in 
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ike last ito^, while his master. vas in measinres to eii8laiv6( 
us : and inde^ there is not a more efiectuai way to enslave 
a people, than £r^ to dispirit and enfeeble them by 
licentioosness and effeminacy." Thui^ far the right teye* 
rend aathor, whose zeal for the supf^s^ion of all these 
tempting machineries has been se conspicilous and honour- 
able. , / 

'3. The third place of dangeipus resort is the gaming- 
table. IMTany young gentlemen have been there Dubblea 
and cheated of lajrge sums of money, which were giren 
them by their pftents to support them honouralkly in their 
stations. In such sort of shops young ladies are tempted 
to squander away too large a share of their yesj^y allow- 
ance, if not 5f the provision which ^their parents have made 
for their whole lives. It is a fatal snare to both sexes : 
if they win, they are «llured still onwand^ while^ according 
to their language, luck runs on their Ude : if they lose, 
they are tempted to tinother and another cast of the die, 
ana enticed on stijl to fresh games by a delumve hope that 
fortune will turn, and they shall recover all that they have 
lost. In the midst of these scenes their passions rise 
shamefully, a greedy desire of gain i^sakes them warm and 
eager^ and newlosses plunge them sometimes mto vexation 
ana fury, till the soul is quite beaten off from its guard, 
and virtue and reason have no manner of command over 
theml 

-My worthy friend, Mr. Neal,in'his reformation sermon, 
has iokken occasion not only to inform us that " merchants ' 
and 'tradesmen mix themselves at these tables with men 
of desperate fortunes, and throw the dice for their estates,'* 
but in a venr decent and soft manner of address he has 
inquired, ".Whether public gaming in ^rartuous ladies is not 
a little out of character? Whether ii does not draw them 
into mixed company, and give them an air of boldness, 
which is perfectly inconsistent with that modesty, which 
is the ornament of the fair sex? Whether it does not 
engage them in a habit of idleness, and of keeping ill 
hours ? Whether their passions are not sometimes disor- 
dered ? and, Whether the losses they sustain have not a 
tendency to breed ill blood in their fianilies, and between 
their nearest relations ? It has oAen been observed, that 
gaming in a lady has usually been attended with the loss 
of lefNttation, and sometiiMs of that whieK>* 9ii\l more 
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vidittbfoi heT'^inae and ho^oor.^' Tlnis hx inmoeeds tfaiv 
nMfbl teimon. 

Now if these be the dreadfal and frequent consequences 
of the gaming-tables, the loss of a little money is one of 
the least, ii^nries you. sustain by it. But wnat if you 
should still come m gainors t ^is this^ the way that Uod 
has taught or allowed us to procure th^ necessary comforts 
of life? Is this a s(Mrt of labour or tra^ on which yon can 
ask the blessing of Heaven 7 Can you lift up your face to 
Gkxi. and pray that he would -succeed the cast of the die, 
the arawing of the lot, or the dealing out of the cards, so 
as to increase your gain, while it is the very sense and 
language of the prater, tnat your neighbour may sustain 
so mwn lossi Tms is a sad and gnilty circumstance 
which belongs to gaming, that one can gain nothing but 
what another loses; and ^nsequently we cannot ask a 
blessing upon ourselves, but at the same time we pray for 
a blast upon our neighbour. 

Will you hope to excuse it by saying, that my neigh- 
hour consents to .this blast or this loss by entering into the 
game, and there is no injury where there is consent? 

I answer, that though ne ccmsents to lose conditionally, 
and upon a venturous hope of gain, yet he is not wiUing to 
sustain the loss absolutely ; but, wnen either chance or liis 
neighbour's skill in the game has determined affamst him, 
then he is constrained to lose and does it unwillingly ; so 
that he still sustains it as a loss, or misfortune, or evil. 
Now if you ask a blessing from Heaven on this way of 
your getting money, you ask, rather absolutely, that your 
neighbour may sustain a loss, without any regard to the 
condition of his hope of gaiu. Your wish and prayer is 
directly that you may get, and he may lose : you cannot 
wish tms. godd to yourself^ but you wish theponlrary evil 
to him : and therefore, I tnink gaming for gain cannot be 
consistent with the laws of Cbnst, which certainly forbid 
us to wish evil to our neighbour. 

And if you cannot, so much as in thought, ask God's 
blessing on this, as yooicertainly may on such xecreationa 
as have an evident tendency mnoceutly to exercise ^e 
body and rdax the mind^ it seems your conscience secretly 
condemns it, an|l there is no addition^ proof of its being 
evil to Tou. 

All the ju^test writers of morality, and the best casuists 
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haTe generaUy. if not mnTenally) detenfiined af^ainst IbeM 
methods of gain. Whatsoever gamti may be mdnlsed as 
lawful, it is still as a recreation, and aot as a camng or 
business of life: and therefore no larger gama' ought to be 
risked or ventured in this manner, than what may be law- 
fully laid out by any persons for their present recreation, 
accrading to their difierent circumstances in the world. 

B^sid^ all thiS} think of the loss of time, and the wast^ 
of life that is continually made by fiome who frequent these 
places. Think how it calls away manv a youth from their 
proper business, and tempts them to throw away what is 
not their own, and to risk the substance as well as the dis- 
pleasure of their parents, or of their master, at all the 
uncertain hazards of a dice-box. Read the pages which 
Mr. Neal has employed, on this theme, in the sermon just 
now cited : read what Mr. Doningtoh has written several 
years ago on this subject of gamine 1 1 wish such discourses 
vreie fiesh in print, and put into the hands every one who 
lies under this temptation. 

4. The midnight assemblies ore the ]ast which I shall 
mention of those modish and hazardous diversions, wherein 
youth are drawn' away to much vanity, and plunged into 
the sensual gaieties of life ; and that at those hours, part 
of which should be devoted to the religion of the fanuty or 
the closet, and part to the nightly repose of nature. It is 
acknowledged to be proper and needful that young people 
should be indulged in some recreations^ agreeable to their 

X, vmd suitable to the condition in which Providence l^is 
ced them. But I would ask whether the Ri^at and 
o^y valuable end of recreation is to be expected m»m these 
ndanight assemblies, namely, to relieve us from the 
fatigues of life, and to exhilarate the spirits, so as thereby 
^ to fit us for the duties of life and religion. Now are these 
the proper means to fit us for the duties of either kind ? 
Perhaps it will be said that dancing which is practised in 
those assemblies, is an exercise conducive to healthi and 
therefore ameans of fitting ^ for the duties of life. But 
may not the uaseasonableness of the midnight hour pre- 
vent and overbalance the benefit that mieht otherwise be 
supposed to arise finm the exercise 1 Is it nkely that natu- 
ral health should be womoted, or preserveikby chansing 
the seasons and order of nature, and by dfiotting ^nose 
bonis to exerpiae which Qod and nature have oEdaiaed to 
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rest? Is the jnetumiDe . home; iifter five or six hours' 
dancing, through the coul and damp of th^ midnight air, a 
proper means of preserving health ? or rather is it not 
more likely to impair and destroy it 7 Hare not the fatal 
effects been too onen felt ? Have there not been sacrifices 
of huokan life offered to this midnight idol 7 Have there 
been no fidr young martyrs to tb?8 miseasonable folly? 
Are there not some of its slaves who are become feeble, 
labouring under sore diseases,- and some of them &llen 
asleep in death 7 Have not their music and their /laneing, 
instead of natural rest in their beds, brought them down 
to a long silence in the ^ve, and an nntimely rest in a 
bed of dust 7 Those amiable pieces of human nature, who 
were lately the joy a&d hope oi their too induleent parents, 
are now the bitterness of their hearts ; ana those very 
exercises' from whence they hoped the continuance of their 

«'oy, as the supposed means of confirmins their children's 
leaith, are become an eVerlaftting spring of their mourning. 
And as those midnight recreations are badly suited to 
fit us for the duties of the. civil life, so they are worse 
suited to fit us for, .or rather^ they are more^ apparently 
opposite to the duties of rehffion. The religion of the 
closet is neglected, the beautiful regularity and order of the 
fiunily is broken ; and when the night has been turned into 
day, a ^>ood part of the next day is turned into night, white 
(he duties or the morning, both to God and man, are unper- 
formed. Those who have frequented these assemblies 
know all this, and are my witnesses to the truth of it. 
Nay, the very practice itsell, at those unseasonable hours, 
teUs all the.w2>rld how much they prefer these dangerous 
amusements to the worship of G<m1, in the evening and the 
morning, and to all the conveniences and decorum of 
family government. Besides, if I speak to Christians, 
bAve you not fo^iMl that the indulgence of .this sort of 
diversions, which are usually practised in those unseason- 
able assemblies, l^ads the mind away insensibly firom God 
and reli^on, gives a vanity to the spirit, and greatly abates 
the spintual and heavenly temper which should belcmg to 
Christians 7 Hath it not taken away the savour of goaU-% 
ness and tincture of piety firom some younger minds T And 
^ elder Chri^ians never sufier by it 7 LeX it be further 
considered, wat sort of company you mingle with in 
those midnight assembli^. Are they most frequented by 
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the vise and pious, or by the more ram and Tkious part 
of mankind 7 Do ;they tend to fill your mind with the 
most improving notions, and your ears and your lips with 
the most proper conversation f Do you that frequent them 
never find your piety in danger there ? Does strict religion 
and prayer relish so well wim you after those gaudy nights 
of mirth and folly 7 And do you then, when tou jom in 
those assemblies, practise the commands of God to abstain 
firom all appearance of eviL and to shun the paths of 
temptation 1 Can you pray for a blessing on your attend- 
ance on these inianif nt meetings i Or, can you hope to 
rush into the midst of those spark^ and living coals, and 
yet not be burnt, nor so much as have your' garments 
singed 1 Are not parents very generally sensible, that there 
are dangerous snares to youth in those gay diversions 7 
And therefore the mother will herself go aldng with her 
young offspring, to take care of them, and to watch over 
them ; and perhaps there is sc^o^ely any place or time which 
more wants the watchful eye of a superior. But here let 
me ask, is this all the reason why the mother attends 
those scenes of vanity 1 Has she no relish for them her- 
self? Has she no gay humours of her own to be gratified, 
which she disguises and covers with the pretence of a 
parental solicitude for the virtue and honour of her off- 
spring 7 Are there no mothers who freely lead their chil- 
dren mto thos& perilous places, where soul and body are 
in danger; and are really their tempters, under a colour of 
being their guardiaips 7 

You will plead, perhaps, that some of these tUngs are 
proper for the imprt^'.'ement of youne people in good breed- 
mg and politeness. They must berorought into company 
to see the world, and to learn how to behave with becoming 
depen^. WeH, suppose these assemblies to be academies 
of pobteness, and that young people attend there upon lec- 
tures of good-breeding. Is there no other time so fit as 
midnight to polish the youth of both sexes, and to breed 
them well 7 May not an hour or two be appointed, at more 
proper seasons, by select cmnpanies, for mutual conversa- 
tion and innocent delight 7 Can there be no genteel recrea- 
tions enjoyed, no lessons of behaviour taueht by day- 
light 7 Can no method of improvement in gapa breeoing o^ 
contrived and appointed which shall be mme secure irom 
temptations and mconvenienceal Are. there none which 
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are more harmless, more mnocent, of better reputation 
among persons of strict piety, and which make less in- 
roads on the duties of lite, both solitary and social, civil 
and reli^ous? 

Shall I inquire once more, what is done at many of those 
midnight assemblies, before the dance is begun, or when it 
is ended, and what is the entertainment ofthose who are 
not engaged in dancing 1 Are they not active in gaming ? 
Are not cards the business of the hourl Are not duldrcn 
educated by this means in the love of gaming *) ^ And do 
^ey not hereby get such a relish of it, as proves afterward 
pernicious to tnem *}' Now if gaming be not a practice fit 
to be encouraged, what encouragement do those assemblicss 
deserve, where gaming is one of the chief diversions of 
business. 

But it is time to put an end to this «ort of disconise. I 
beg pardon of my readers for having drawn it out to si'o 
great a length : for I have saidtoo much on this subject, 
ror those wno have no inclination to these criminal and 
dangerous diversions ; and I wish I may haye said enough 
to do good to those who have. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of parents 
who would five their children a good education, to see to 
it, that children, in their younger years, do not indulge such 
recreations as may spoil all the good effects of thepious 
instructions, the prayers aifid care of their parents. Other- 
wise, if you encourage^ them in. such recreations^ jou 
are building u|> those vanities of mind, and those vicious 
inclinations, with one hand, whichyou^bour to prevent or 
to destroy with the other. 



SECT. X. 

OP THB PBOPBR SBORXBS OF LIBBEtT AMD RBBTlUmT HI TBB 
BDUOAtlDN OF A 80M, XLLt7ftTIU.TSD BT BZAMFUL 

So weak and unhappy is human nature, that it is ever 
ready to run into extremes ; and when we would recover 
ourselves from an excess on the right hand, we know not 
where to stop till we have got to an excess on the left. 
Instances'of U# kind are innumerable in all the, affidrs of 
human life ; but it is hardly more remarl^able in any thing, 
than in the strict and severe education of our fathers a 
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centiiry aso. and in the most jMrofuse and mlimit^d Ubertf 
that is inaulged to chikbren in our age. 

In those da^ the sons were hired up to learning hy ter- 
rible discipline : every Ghreek and'Latm author they con- 
versed with was attended with one or many new scourges, 
to drive them into acquaintance with him ; and not the least 
miBdem€^our in life coiild escape the lash : as though the 
&ther would prove his daily love to his son hy never 
sparing his rod, Prov. xiii. 24. Now-a-da^rs voung mas- 
ter must be treated with a fooUsh fondness till he is ^wn 
to the size of a man ; and let his faults be never so hdmous, 
and his obstinacy never so sreat, yet the preceptor must 
Aot let him hear the name of the rod, lest the child should 
be frighted or hurt; the^advice of the wisest of men is 
Utterly forgotten, when he teUs us that due correction shall 
drive out tne foUy that is bound up in the heart of a chila, 
Prov. zxii; 16. Or dse they boldly reverse his divine 
counsel, Prov. xiii. 24,* as though they would make the 
rule of their practice a direct contradiction to the words of 
Solomon, namely, he that spareth the rod loveth his son, 
but he that hateth him chastens him betimes. 

In that day many children were kept in a most servile 
subjection, and not suffered to sit down or to speak in the 
presence of their fiither till they were come to the age of 
one-and-t^enty. The least degree of freedom was 
esteemed a bold presumjjtion, and incurred a sharp reproof. 
Now they are made fiuniliar companions to their parents, 
almost from the very nursery; and therefore they will 
hudly bear a check or reproof^ at their hand. 

In the beginning of the last century, and so onward to 
the middle of it, the children were usually obliged to 
believe what their parents and their masters taught them, 
whether they were principles of science or articles of fidth 
or practice : they were tiea down almost to every punctilio, 
As though it. were necessary to salvation ; they were not 
suffereato.examine or inquire whether their teachers were 
in the right, and scarce knew upon what grounds they were 
to assent to the thiiu|^ that were taught them ; for it was a 
maxim of all teachers, that the learner must believe: 
*^ Discentem oportet credere." Then an " ipse dixit," or 
Aristotle said so, was a sufficient proof of any pro^sition 
in the colleges ; and for a manDf nve-auA-twenty to be a 
Christian and a Protestant, a Dissenter or a Churchman, 
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it was almost reasdn enough to say that his father was so. 
But in this century when the doctrine of a just and rea- 
sonable liberty is oetter known, too many of the present 
youth break all the bonds of nature and duty, and run to 
the wildest degrees of looseness both in belief and practice. 
They slight the religion >^hich their parents' haye tau^t 
them, that they may appear to haye chosen a religion for 
themselyes: and when they haye made a creed or belief 
of their own, or rather bprroWed some scraps of infidelity 
from their yain companions and equals, they find pretences 
enough to cast ofi* all other cree/is at once, as well as the 
counsels and customs of their religious predecessors. 

" The practices of our fathers," say they, " were precise 
and fophsh. and shall be no rule tor pur conduct: the 
articles of tneir faith irrere absurd and mysterious; but we 
will belieye nothing of ntystery. lest our faith should he 
as^ ridiculous as theirs." In tneir younger years, and 
before their reason is half ^wn, Jthey pretend to examine 
the subUmest doctrines of Christianity ^ and a raw and 
half-witted boy shall conunence an infidel, because he 
cannot comprenend some of ^the glorious truths of the 
gosjpel ; ana laughs at his elders and his ancestsorsj for 
beheyinep what they could not comprehend.' 

The coild now^a-daVs forgets that his {larent is obliged, 
by all the laws of Groa and nature, to train him up in his 
own religion, till he is come to the proper age of discretion 
to judge for nimself ; he forgets, or he will not ^ow, that 
the parent is intrusted with the care of the spuls of his 
young offspring by the yerjr laws of nature, as well as by 
the reyealed coyenants of innocency and of ^race. The 
son now-a-days forgets the oblij^ations he is under to 
honour and obey the persons who eaye him birth : he pays 
no regard to the doctrines which led his ancestors to the 
ioye of God and man; whereas doctrines that haye such 
influence claim, at least, some degrees of attention, and 
especially from a son' who has been trained up in them, 
and beheld the efiects of them in the piety of his parents; 
nor will the yery light of nature sufier him to, depart from 
them but upon the clearest judgment of his own mature 
reason, a thorough and impartial search into the subject, 
the loud inwarcf dictates of his conscience, and the full 
eyidence of his parents' mistake. 

So wanton ana licentious a spirit has poasessed some of 
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die youth of the nation, that theynefer think they have 
fr^ea themselves from tne prejudices of their eduoation tiU 
they have thrown off almost all the yokes of restraint that 
are laid upon them hy /jrod or man« - Some take a petulant 
pride in laying aside the holy Sori]^res, for' the same 
reason that Timothy was advised to continue in them, and 
that is, because they have Teamed and known them from 
their very childhood, 2 Tim. iii. 16. And some, perhaps, 
have been laughed out of their Christianity, lest it should 
be said, that their mothers and their nurses nad made them 
Christians. 

Heretofore the sons were scarce sufiered to be absent 
from home an hour, without express leave, till they were 
firrived at the age of man; nor daughters, till they^were 
married; now both sexes take an unbounded license of 
raving where they please, and from a dozen years old they 
forget to ask leave to wander or to visit where their fancy 
leads them: at first the parent gives a loose and winks at 
it, and then the child claims it as his due for ever. 

In short, the last age taught mankind to believe that they 
were mere children, and treated them as such, till they were 
near thirty years old ; but the present gives them leave to 
fancy themselves' complete men and women at twelve or 
fifteen ; and they acconiingly judge and mana^ for them- 
selves entirely, and too oiten despise all advice of their 
elders. 

Now though it be sufficiently ^evident that both these 
are extremes of liberty or restraint, yet, if we judge by the 
reason of thinG^, or by experience and success, surely the 
ancient education is to be preferred before the present, and 
of the two should rather be chosen. 

If we would determine this by reason, it is easy to see 
that a father of fifty or sixty years old is fitter to judge for 
his son at four-and-twenty, m many matters of importance, 
than a boy at fifteen is to judge for himself. 

Or, if we would decide the matter by experience, it is 
plain enough. that the posterity of the former generation, 
who are t£^ fathers and grandfathers of the present, haa 
more of serious religion ^d true virtue amongst them than 
there is any hope, or prospect of amongst the greatest part 
of their children and grandc^dren. And, if^I would use 
a bold metaphor, I might venture tq say with truth, Tlie 
last eentury has nought forth more solid fruits of goooness 
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thaa tbe ivMent can yet show ia blowoms ; and, is mj- 
ojiiiilon, t&ia is much owing to the neglect of the pnmiiig- 
knife. 

But a^r alii Is there no mediudi between these two 
extremes, excess of confinement and. excess of libeitj? 
May not young understandings be allowed to shoot and 
spread tliemselTes a little without |;rDwis^. rank and 
rampant? May not children be kept m a due and gentle 
subjection to their parents, without nutting yokes of 
bondage on themi Is there no reaaonalHe restramt of the 
wild opinions and violent inclinations of youth, without 
making chains for the understanding, andlbrowing fetters 
on the souil May not the young grentleman begin to act 
like a man. without for^ettmg tlmtlie is a 8<mi ? and mauv 
tain the full liberty of his own judgment, without insolence 
and contempt of the opinions of nis. elders? Ma^ not he 
who is bred up a Protestant and Christian jud^ neelv for 
himself, without the prejudices of his education, ana yet 
continue a Christiaa; and a Protestant still i Is it not 
possible for the parent to indulge and the child to enjo;^ a 

iust liberty, and yet neither encourage nor practise a wild 
icentiousness 7 

Yes, surely; and there have been happy instances in the 
last age, and there are some in this, both of parents and 
childrenj that have learned pi tread this middle path, and 
found wisdom and yirtne, piety and peace in it. Agpathus 
has bred his sons up under sucn discipline as renders them 
both proper examples to the world. 

£ugemo is just out of his jbinonty, and in the twenty* 
second year of his age; he practises the man with all that 
virtue and decency that makes bis fitther's acquaintance 
covet his cfMnpeny; and indeed they may learn 1^ his 
discourse the art of good reasoning, as well as the precepts 
of piety fran his ^cample. He is an entertaining icompa- 
nion to the eay young gentlemen his equals x and yet 
divines and philosophers ta^e a pleastwe to have Eugenio 
amoi^t them. He is caressed by his superiors in honour 
and years, and though he is released from the disci|^e 
of parental education, yet he treats the^^lady his mother 
with all that afiectionate duty which could be desired or 
demanded of him, ten years ago : bis father is ocmtent to see 
his own youth oatshmed by his son, and confesses that 
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Eugenio Blready promises greater things than Agathns 
did at tiurty. 

If you ask whence these happy qualities arise, I grant 
there was some fouDdation for them in the very make cf 
his nature ^ there was something of a complexional virtue 
mingled with his frame ; but it is much more owing to the 
wise conduct of his parents from his very infancy, and the 
blessing of divine grace attending their labours, their 
prayers, and their hopes. 

He vras trained up, from the very cradle, to all the duties 
of infant virtue, by the allureMents of love and reward, 
suited to his age ; and never was drivm to practice any 
llung by a frovm or a hasty word, where it was possible 
for lander affections to work the same effect by indulgenoa 
and delay. , 

As fast as his reasoning powersbegan to appear and exert 
themselves, they were conducted in an easy track of 
thought to nnd out and observe the reasonableness of every 
part of his duty, and the lovely character of a child obedient 
to reason and to his parents' will ; while every departure 
from duty v^as shown to be so contrary to reason, as laid 
an early foundation for conscience to work upon : conscience 
began nere to assume its office, and to manifest its author 
rity in dictates, and reproofs, and reflections of mind, 
peaceful or painful, accoroing to his behaviour. When his 
parents observed this inwardmonitor to awake in his soul, 
they could better trust him out of their sight. 

When he became capable of conceiving of an almighty 
and invisible Being, who made this world and ev^ 
creature in it, he was taught to pay all due resard to this 
God his maker; ^nd from the authority and love of his 
ft.ther on earth, he vras led to form right ideas, as far as 
childhood permitted, of the power, government^ and good- 
ness of the universal and supreme Father of all m Heaven. 

He was informed why punishment was due to an offence 
against God or his parents, that his fear might become a 
useful passion to awaken and guard his virtue : but he was 
instructed at the same time, that where he heartily 
lepei^ed of a friult, and returned to his duty vrith new 
diugeace, there was forgiveness to be obtained both of Ged 
and man. 

When at any time a friend interceded for him to hia 
ftthiTi after he had been guilty of a fimlt, he was heieby 

P8 
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directed unto the doctrine of Jesus^^the mediator between 
God and man ; and thus he knew hini as an intercessor, 
before he could well understand, the notion of his sacrifice 
and atonement. 

In his younger years he passed but twice under the cor- 
rection of the rod : once for a fit of obstinacy and persisting 
in a falsehood; then he was given up to a severe chastise- 
ment, and it dispelled and cured the suUen humour for 
ever ; and once for the contempt of his mother's authority 
he endured the scourge again, and he wanted it no more. 

He was enticed sometimes to the love of letters, by 
making his lesson a reward of some domestic duty ; and a 
ipermission to pursue some imrts of learning was the ap> 
pointed recompense of his diligence and improvement in 
others. 

There was nothing required of his memory but what 
was first, as far as possible, let into his understanding : and 
by proper images and representations, suited to his years, 
he viras taught to form some conception of the tnings 
described -belore he was bid to learn the words by heart. 
Thus he was freed from the dan^r of treasuring up the 
cant and jargon of mere names, mstead of the nches of 
solid knowledge. 

, Where any abstruse and difficult notions occurred in his 
course of learning, his preceptor postponed them till he 
had gone through that subject in a more superficial way : 
for this purpose he passed twice through all the sciences ; 
and to make the doctrines of Christianitv easy to him in 
his childhood, he had two or three catechisms composed 
by his tutor, each of them suited to his more eany or 
more improved capacity, till, at twelve years old he was 
thought fit to learn that pubuc form which is more univer- 
sally taught and approved. 

As he was inured to reasoning firom his childhood, so he 
was instructed to prove every thing according to the natnre 
of the subject, by natural or moral arguments, as far as his 
years would admit : and thus he drew much of his early 
Knowledge from reason or from revelation, by the force of 
his judgment, and not merely firom his teachers by the 
strength of his memory. 

His parents were persuaded indeed that they ooght to 
teach him the principles of virtue while he was a cnild : 
and the most important truths of religion, both natural and 
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Tereakd, before He was capable of deriyingthem from the 
fund of his ovm reason, or of framing a rehgion for himself 
out of so krge a book as the Bible. They thought them- 
selves under the obligation of that divine command^ " Train 
u]) a child in the way he should go, and vd'hen he is old he 
will not depart from it," Prov. xxii. 6. And therefore, firom 
a child they made him acouainted with the holy Scriptures ; 
and persuaded him to believe that they were given by the 
ifispiration of Grod, before it was possible for him to take 
in the ar^ments from reason, history, tradition, &c. which 
must be joined toeether to confirm the sacred canon, and 
prove the several books of the Bible to be diviae. Thus, 
like Timothy, he continued in the things which he haa 
learned and bad been assured of, knowing of whom he had 
learned them, 2 Tim. iii. 14 — 16. Yet, as his years ad- 
tanced, they thought it rec^uisite to show him the solid and 
rational foundations of his faith, that his hope might be 
built upon the authority of Gkxi. and not of men. 

Thus the apostles and propnets were made his early 
companions: and being instructed in the proofs of the 
Chnstian religion, and the divine original othis Bible, he 
IMLVs a more constant and sacred regard to it, since his 
judgment and reason assure him that it is the word of God, 
than when he was a child, and believed it because his 
mother told him so. He reads the Scriptures daily now, 
not like the lessons of his infancy, but as the infallible 
rule of his faith and practice : he searches them every day 
in his closet, not to confirm any articles and doctrines he 
is resolved to believe, but, as the noble Bereans did, to 
examine and try whether those doctrines and articles ought 
to be believed or not, which be was taught in the nurser^r. 

After he arrived at fifteen he was suffered to admit 
nothing into his full assent, till his mind saw the rational 
evidence of the proposition itself, or, at least, till he felt 
the power of those reasons which ooliged him to assent 
upon moral evidence and testimony, where the evidences 
of sense or of reason were not to oe expected. He knew 
that he was not to hope for mathematical proof that there 
is a pope at Rome : that the Turks have dominion over 
Judea ; that St. Paul wrote an epistle to the Romans ; that 
Christ was crucified without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
that in three days' time he rose &om the dead ; and yet, 
that there is just and reasonable evidence to enforce er<d 
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■vyport the belief of aU these. Where troths were too sob- 
lime finr present oomprehension, he itould never admit 
them as a part of his faith, till he saw full evidence of a 
speaking God, and a divine revelatiooou 

His tutor never imposed any thing on him with a magis- 
terial air ; but, by way of advice recommended to him such 
studies, and such methods of improvement, as his experimce 
had long ajtproved ; he gave frequent hints of the danger of 
some opinions, and the fatal confluences of some modish 
and mistaken principles. He let nim know jgenerally what 
sentiments he himseifembraced among the divided opinions 
of the age : and what clear and comfrrehensiye knowledge, 
what satisiaction of judgment, serenity of mind, and peace 
of conscience, were to be found in the principles which be 
had chosen ; hut he exhorted his pupil still to choose wisely 
for himself, and led hiiri onward m the sciences, and in 
common and sacred affairs, to frame his own sentiments by 
just rules of reasoning : though Eu^nio did not super- 
stitiovisly confine his belief to the opinions of his instructer, 
yet he could not but love the man that indulged him in 
such a liberty of thoug^ht, and gave him such an admirable 
clue, by whicn he let himself into the secrets of knowledge, 
human and divine ; thus, under the happy and insensible 
influences of so prudent a supervisor, he traced the oaths 
of learning, and enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of oeing 
his own teadier, ^d of framing his opinions himself. By 
this means he beean early to use his reason with freedom, 
and to judjge for himself^ without a servile submissic^ to 
the authonty of others, and yet to pay a just and solemn 
deference to persons of age and experience, and particu- 
larly to those who were the proper and appointed guides 
of his youth, and who led him on so gently in the paths 
of knowledge. 

He loves to call himself by the honourable name of a 
Christian ; and thougb his particular sentiments approach 
much nearer to the opinions of some parties than to others, 
yet ye likes not to be called by the name of any party, for 
he is wise and bold enough to ne a bigot to none. He prac- 
tises a noble and an extensive charitj to those that, in 
lesser matters, differ widely from him, if they do but main- 
tain the most essential and necessary parts of Christianity; 
nor does he exclude them from his communion, nor wito- 
4!oid himself from theirs ; but as the providence of God 
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raves him just occasions, he eats and dnoks with them at 
the tahle of their common Lord, provided always they 
impose nothing upon his practice contrarjr to his con* 
science. 

Yet his charity has its limits too : for he hardly knows 
how to worship the Son of God in the most solemn ordi- 
nance of communion with those that esteem him hut a 
mere man ; nor can he join with an assembly of professed 
Socinians to commemorate the death of Christ, who deny 
it to be a proper atonement for the sins of men. 

He dares to believe the doctrine of original sin, the 
satisfaction of Christ, the influence of the blessed Spirit, 
and other despised truths of the eospel ; and this not 
because his ancestors believed them, out because he cannot 
avoid the evidence of them in Scripture. And ifj in some 
few points of less importance, he takes leave to differ from 
the sentiments of his elders, it is with such a becoming* 
modesty that convinces his father how unwillii)^ he is to 
dissent from him ; and yet he maintains his opinion with 
such an af^arance of argument, and such an nonest con- 
cern for truth and piety, tnat makes it plain to his friends 
that he is under the strong constraint of anlnward con- 
viction. Thus, though he has perhaps some new ap|Nrehe|n- 
sions of things, yet lie is by no means led into them by a 
licentious humour of opposing his teachers, nor a vranton 
pride of free-thinking. 

He was not kept a stranger to the errors and follies of 
mankind, nor was he let loose amongst them, either in 
books or in company, without a guard and a ^ide. His 

g receptor let him know the gross mistakes and miquitiesof 
ten, ancient and modem, but inlaid him with proper princi- 
ples of truth and virtue, and furnished him with such rules 
of judgment, as led him more easily to distinguish between 
g^ood and bad ; and thus he was secured agamst the infec- 
tion and the poison both of the living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to avoid the bantering 
tribe of mortals, and was instructed to distinguish a jest 
from an argument ; so that a loud ,laugh at his religion 
never puts him nor his faith out of countenance. I^ is 
ever ready to render a reason of his Christian hope, and to 
defend his creed ; but he scorns to enter the lists with such 
a disputant, that has no artilleij but squib and flash, no 
argument besides grimace and ridicule. Thus he supports 
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the character of a Ghristieii with honour ; he confines his 
&ith to his Bihle, and his practice to all the rules of piety ; 
and yet he thinks as freely as that vain herd of atheists 
and deists, who arrogate the name of firee-thinkers to 
themselves. 

You will inquire, perhaps, how he came to attain so 
manly a conduct in life at, so early an ^) and how every- 
thing of the boy was worn off so soon. Truly, besides other 
influences, it is much owing to the happy management of 
Eraste (that was the name of the lady his mother:) she 
was frequent in the nursery, and inspired sentiments into 
his chilahood becoming riper years, when there was com- 

Sany in the parlour with whom she could use such a free- 
om, she brought her son in among them, not to entertain 
them with his own noise and tattle^ and impertinence ; but 
to hear their discourse, and sometimes to answer a little 
question or two they might ask him.. When he was grown 
up to a youth, he was often admitted into the room with 
his father's acquaintance, and was induleed the liberty to 
ask and inquire on subjects that seemea to be above his 
years : he was encouraged to speak a sentence or two of 
his own thoughts, and thus to learn and practise a modest 
assurance. But when the company was gone he was ap- 
proved and praised, if he had oehaved well ; or received 
kind hints ol admonition, that he might know when he had 
been too silent, and when too forwara to speak. Thus, by 
enjoying the advantage of society above the level of his 
own a^ and understanding, he was always aspiring to 
imitation ; and the excesses and defects of his conduct 
were daily noticed and cured. 

His curiosity was gratified abroad with new sights 
and scenes, as often as his parents could do it with con- 
venience, that he might not stare and wonder at every 
strange object or occurrence ; but he was made patient of 
restraint and disappointment, when he seemed to indulge 
an excessive desire of any needless diversion. If he sought 
any Criminal pleasures or diversions attended with great 
dancer and inconvenience, the pursuit of them was abso- 
lutely forbidden ; but it was done in so kind a manner as 
made the ruilt or peril of them appear in the stroneest 
light, and thereby they were rendered hateful or fomiidimle, 
rather than the objects of wish and desire. 
When Eugenio nrst began to go abroad in the world, his 
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companions were recommended to him by the prudence of 
his parents; or, if he chose them himself, it was still 
withm th6 reabh of his tutor's observation, or the notice of 
his father's eye : nor was he suffered to run loose into pro- 
miscuous company till it appeared that his mind was fur- 
nished with steady principles of virtue, till he ,had know- 
ledge enough to defend those principles, and to repel the 
assaults that might be made upon his faith. And lor this 
reason, till he was twenty years old, he gave account to 
his superiors how he spent the day whensoever he was 
absent from them ; though they did not at that age require 
that he should ask formal leave for a few hours' excursion. 
Yet it was hardly thought fit to trust him to his own 
conduct for whole dkys together, lest he should meet with 
temptations too hard for his virtue, till he had ^ned reso- 
lution enough to say No boldly, and to maintain an obsti- 
nate refusalof pernicious pleasures. He was told before- 
hand, how the profane ana lewd would use all the arts of 
address, and how subtilely they would practise upon his 
good-humour, with powerful and tempting importunities. 
This set him ever upbn his guard ; and though he carried 
his sweetness of temper always about with him, yet hi 
learned to conceal it wheresoever it was neither proper nor 
safe to appear. By a little converse in the world, he found 
that it was necessary to be positive, bold, and immoveable 
in rejecting[ every proposal which might endanger his cha- 
racter or his morals ; especially as he soon became sensi- 
ble, that a soft and cold dienial gave courage to new attacks, 
ana left him liable to be teased with fresh solicitations. 
He laid down this, therefore, for a constant rule, that 
where his reason had determined any practice to be either 
plainly sinful or utterly inexpedient, he would give so firm 
a denial, upon the principles of virtue and religion, as 
should for ever discourage any further solicitations. This 
gave him the character of a man of resolute virtue, even 
among the rakes of the time ; nor was he ever esteemed 
the less upon this account. At first, indeed, he thought it 
a happy victory which he had gained over nimself, when 
he could defy the shame of the world, and resolve to be a 
Christian in the face of vice and infiaelity : he found the 
shortest way to conquer this foolish shame was to renounce 
it at once : then it was easy to practise singularity amidst 
■a, profane multitude. An4 when he began to get courage 
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enough to profess resolute piety without a Uvsh, in the 
midst of such company as this, Agathus and Eraste then 
permitted their son to travel ' abrcMul to see more of the 
world, under the protection of their daily prayers. His 
first tour was through the neighbouring counties of Ekiff- 
land ; he afterward enlar^d the circuit of his travels, tul 
he had visited foreign nations, and learned the value ef his 
own. 

In short, the restraints of his younger years were tem- 
pered witli so much liberty, and managed with such pru- 
dence and tenderness, ana these bonds of discipline were 
so gradually loosened as fitst as he grew wise enough to 
govern himself, that Engenio always carried about with 
him an inward conviction of the great love and wisdom of 
his parents and his tutor. The humours of the child now 
and then felt some reluctance against the pious discipline 
of his elders ; but now he is arrived at manhood, there is 
nothing that he looks back upon with greater satifacticiii 
than the steps of their conduct, and the instances of his 
own submission. He often recounts these things with plea- 
sure, as some of the chief favours of Heaven, whereby he 
was guarded through all the dangers and follies of youth 
and childhood, ana effectually kept, through divine grace 
operating by these happy means^ from a thousand scwrows, 
and perhaps from everlasting ruin. 

Though he has been released some years firom the strict- 
ness of paternal government, yet he still makes his parents 
his chosen friends: and though they cease to practise 
authority upon him and absolute command, yet he pays the 
utmost aeference to their counsels, and to the first notice 
of their inclinations. You shall never fihd him resisting 
and debating against their desires and propoisities in little 
common things of life, which are indifferent in themselves ; 
he thinks it carries in it too much contempt of those ni^ioin 
God and nature require him to honour. In those mstances 
of practice which they utterly^ forbid in their fionilyi he 
bears so tender a regard to their peace, that he wDl scarce 
ever allow himself in them, even when he cannot see soffi* 
cient reason to pronounce them unlawful. Nor does he 
pay this regard to his parents alone ; but denies himself ' 
m some gratifications which he esteems innocent, out of 
regard to what he accounts the mistaken jut^jgrnent of some 
pious persons with whom he converses and voKhips. 
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They are we$ik, perbaps, in th^ ati^teritieft; but St. Paul 
has taught him, that the strong odght to bear with the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please theiiiselTes tA 
the olTence of the church of God. ^ This he observed to be 
the constant |»ractice of Agathtis and Eraste, and heanain^ 
tains a great regard to the examples of so much piety and 
goodneiS) even tnou^h his reason does not lead him always 
to embrace their o]Hnion3. Whensoever he enters into any 
important action of life, he takes a filial pleasure tojseek 
advice from Ins worthy parents, and it is uneasy tq him to 
attempt any thing of moment without it. He does not 
indeed universal^ practise all their sentiments ; but he 
gains their consent to foUow his own reason and choice. 

Some of the wild young gentlemen of theage may hro* 
pen to laugh at him for wing so much a bov still, and for 
showing such subjection to the old folks, as tbev call them : 
with^a scornful smile they bid him " break off his leadii^- 
strings, and cast away his yokes of bondage." But, for the 
most part he ooserves, that the same persons shake off all 

Jokes at once, and at once break th^ bonds of nature, 
uty, and religion ; they pay but little regard to their supe- 
rior m heaven, any more than to those on earth, and have 
forgot God and their parents, together. " Nor will I ever 
be moved," says he, ^' with the reproaches of those who 
make a jest of thiuj^ sacred as well as civil, and treat 
their mother and theur Maker with the same contempt." 



SECT. XI. 

OF PROPBR DBOBBBS OP UBSBTT AND RBSTRAIKT IN THB m>UCA* 
TlON OF DAUOHTBUS, XL|.VBT1LATED'BY BXAMPLS8. 

It is necessary that youth should be laid under some 
restraint. When our inclinations are violent and our judg- 
ment weak, it vras a wise provision of God our creator, 
that we should be under the conduct of those who were 
born before us ; and that we should be bound to obey them 
who have an innate solicitude for our happiness, and are 
much fitter to judge ^for oar advantage than we ourselves 
can be in that earljr part of life. 

But it may be saia, liberty is so glorious n blessing, that 
surely it ought not utterly to be taken away from the young, 
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lest their spiiits be cramped and enslaved, and the growth 
of their souJls so stinted oy a n.arrow and severe restraint, 
4hat they act all their live^ like children under age. Or, 
sometimes, & too riidd confinement will have a contrary 
effect, and make the impatience of yoath break out 
beyond aU bounds, as soon as ever they get the first relish 
of freedom. 

But oh ! how exceeding dlfiUciilt it is to hit the middle 
way ! How hard for parents to manage their own authority 
with so much gentleness,' and ^ to re^olate the liberties of 
their children with so 'wise a discipline^ as to fall into 
neither extreme, nor give unhappy occasion for censure I 
though I have spoken my opinioBi nreely, thiat it is safer to 
err on the side of' restraint than of excessive indulgence. 

Antigone had an excellent mother, but she died young- : 
Antigone, with her elder sister, from their very infanev, 
were placed under a grandmother's care. The good old 
gentlewoman trained them up' precisely in the forms in 
which she herself was educated, when the modes qf breed- 
ing had, it must be confessed, too much narrowness and 
austerity. She gave them ail the good instructions she 
had received from her ancestors, and would scarce ever 
sufier them to be out of her sight. She saw the eldest well 
Diarried at five-and-twenty, and settled in a course of 
virtue and religion: she found her zeal and pious care 
attended with success in several of her posterity, and she 
departed this life in peace. 

But unhappy. Antigone took a different turn ; she was 
let loose into the world, with all her possessions and 
powers in her own hand ; and &lling into vain company, 
she got such a taste of unbounded liberty and modish vices, 
that she Could never reflect upon the method of her own 
education without angry remarks or ridicule. 

When she came to have children of her own, she still 
retained the resentm^it which she had conceived at the 
conduct of her grandmother, and therefore she resolved 
that her daughters should be bred up in the other extreme. 

" In my younger times,'' said .she, " we were kept hard 
to the lal)our of the needle, and spent six hours a day at it, 
as though I were to get mv bread by my finger-encfs ; but 
a little of that business shall serve these children, for their 
father has left them good fortunes of their own. 

(t YfQ ^Qj^ QQ^ suffered to read any thing but the Bible 
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and sennon books: but I shall teach miae poHtei^^essQiis 
oat of plays and romances, that they may oe acquainted 
ivith the world betimes. 

" My elder sister was s^rce erer allowed to speak in 
company till she was married, and it was a tiresome length 
of years before that day came. The old proverb ran thus, 
That a maiden must be seen and not heard : but I hope my 
liUle daughters will not be dumb. 

"We 'were always confined to dwell at home, unless 
some extraordinary occasion called us abroad; perhaps 
once in a month, or twice in a summer. We were taugot 
to play the good housewife in the kitchen and the pastey. 
and were well instructed in the conduct of the broom ana 
the duster; but we knew nothing of the modes of the court, 
and the diyersions of the town. I ^should be ashamed to 
see these young creati^res, that are under my, care, so 
awkward in company at fourteen as I wais at four-and- 
twenty." 

Ana thus young Antigone brought up her young family 
of daughters agreeable to her own loose notions; for she 
had formed her sentiments of education merely from the 
aversion she had conceived to the way of her elders, and 
chose the very reverse oT their conduct for her rule, because 
their piety and wisdom had a little allay of rigour and 
stiffiiess attending it. 

The young thmgs, under their mother's eye, could 
manage the tea-table at ten years old, when tney could 
scarce read a chapter in the New Testament. At, fourteen 
they learned the airs of the v^orld; they gad abroad at 
their pleasure, and ^U' hardly suffer Antique to direct 
them or go with them ; they despise the old womanbetimes, 
for they can visit without her attendance, and prattle 
abundantly without her prompting. i 

She led or sent them to the playhouse twice or thrice a 
week, where a great part of their natural modesty is worn 
off and forgotten ; modesty, the guard of youthful virtue ! 
They can talk love-stories out ofCleopatra; they are well 
practised cdready'in the arts of scandal, ahd, for want of 
better furniture of mind, emptiness and impertinence, 
ribands and fashions, gay gentlemen and Wanton songs, 
ever dwell Aipon their tongues. They have been taught so 
little to set a guard upon themselves, that their virtue is 
much suspected. But, be that ai it will, they are seized 
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•pd mairied before sizteen, being tempted mway to bind 
tbemselves tor life to a laceid coat and a £isbionable wig. 
Thus children set up at once to govern a fisunily ; bat so 
igpiorant in all those concern^j that from the garret to the 
kitchen, the whole house is entirely ruled by the humour 
of the servants, because the young mistress knows not how 
to instruct or correct tiiem. There is neither religion nor 
prudence among them at home or abroad. Thus they 
make haste to ruin and misery in this worlcL without 
thought or hope of the world to come, and the heaven or 
the hell that awaits. us there. 

Antigone sees her own mistake too late ; and though she 
has not so just a sense and horror of their loose and 
pro&ne life as would become her yeai;^, yet she is vexed 
to see herself neglected so soon, and scorned by her own 
children ; but she confesses, with a sieh, that sne has led 
them the way, by laughing so often at ner good old grand- 
mother. 

How much w^r is Phronissa in the education that she 

S'ves her daughters, who maintains, a happy medium 
tween the seyerity of the last age and the wild license 
of this ! She manages her conduct toward them with such 
an admirable felicity, that though sl^e confines them within 
the isacred limits of virtue and religion, yet they have not 
a wish^beyond the liberties which tney cuily en loy. 

Phronissa, when her daughters were little children, used 
to apend some hours daily m the nursery, and taught the 
young creatures to recite many a pretty passage out of the 
Bible before they were capable ot reaaing it themselves; 
yet at six years old they read the Scriptures with ease, 
and then they rejoiced to find the same stories in Genesis 
and in the uo^ls which their mother had tau^t them 
before. As their years advanced, they were admitted into 
the best conversation, and had such books put into their 
hands as might acquaint them with the rules of prudence 
and piety in an easy and familiar way : the reading the 
lives of eminent persons, who were examples of this kind, 
was one of the oaily methods she used at once to instruct 
and entertain them. Bjr such means, and others whidi 
she wisely adapted to their advancing age, they had all the 
knowledge bestowed upon them that could be supposed 

S roper for women, and that might render their character 
onourable and useful in the world. 
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As for plays arid romances, they were ever bred up in, a 
just apprehension of the danger and mischief of them. 
UoUioT's View of the Stage was early put into their closets, 
that tbey might learn there the hiaeous immorality ana 
profaneness of the English comedies : and, by the way, he 
forbids us to hope from our tragical poets a n^uch safer 
entertainment. There they might read chough to forbid 
their attendances on the playhouse, and see the poison 
expoted^ without danger of the infection. The servants 
that waited on them, and the books that were left within 
their reach, were such as neVer corrupted their minds with 
impure words or images. 

Long has Phronissa known that domestic virtues are the 
business and the lionour of her sex. Nature and history 
agree to assure her' that the conduct of the household is 
committed to the women, and the precepts and examples 
of Scripture confirm it. She educated her daughters, 
therefore, in constant acquaintance' with all family affairs, 
and they knew betimes what belonged to the provisions 
of the taole, and the furniture of every room. Though her 
circumstances were considerable in the world, yet by her 
own example, she made her children know, that a frequent 
visit to the kitchen Was ndt beneath their state, nor the 
common menial affairs too mean for their notice, that they 
im^t be able hereafter to manage their own house, and not 
he directed, imposed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their 
own servants. 

They were initiated fearly in the science of the needle, and 
were bred up skilful in all the plain and flowery arts of it ; 
but it was never made a task nor a toil to them, nor did 
they waste their hours in those nice and tedious works 
which cost our female ancestor^ seven years of their life, 
and stitches without number. To render this exercise 
pleasant, one of them always entertained the company 
with seme useful author while the rest were at work; 
every one had freedom and encouragement to start what 
question she pleased, and to make any remarks on the 
present subject'; that reading, working, and conversation 
mi^ht fill up the hotir with variety and delight. Thus, 
while Uieir hands were making garments for themselves, 
or for the poor, their minds were enriched with treasures 
of human and divine knowledge. 

At proper seasons the young hdies were instructed in 
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the gayer aocomplishmeiits of theur agte; but they 'were 
taught to esteem the sbnff .and the dance some of theit 
meanest talents because tney ai^ o^en forgotten in ad- 
vanced years, and add but little to the virtue, the honour, 
or the happiness of life. 

Phronissa herself was sprightly and active, and she 
abhorred a slotbful and lazy humour; therefore she con- 
stantly found out some inviting and agreeable employntent 
for her daughters, that they might hate idleness as a mis- 
chievous vice, and be trained, up to ah active and pseful 
Uje. Yet she perpetually insinuated the superi(^r delights 
of the closet, imd tempted them, by all divine methods, to 
the love of devout retirem^it. Whensoever she seemed to 
distinguish them by an^ peculiar ^vours, it was generally 
upon some new indication of early piety, or some young 
practise of a self-denying virtue. 

They were taught to receive visits in forms agreeable to 
the age : and though they knew the mod^s of dress suffi- 
cienthr to secure them from any thine awkward or 
un&snionable, yet their minds were so well furnished with 
richer variety, that they had no need to run to these poor 
and trivial topics to exclude silence and dulness from the 
drawing-room. They would not give such an afiront to 
the understandings oi the ladies their visitants, as to treat 
them with such meanness and impertinence; therefore 
all this sort of conversation was reserved ahnost entirely 
for the minutes a|>pointed to the milliner and the tire- 
woman. 

Here I must publish it to their honour, to provoke the 
s^x to imitation, that though they comported wiHi the 
fashion in all their ornaments, so far as the fashion was 
modest and could approve itself to reason or religion, yet 
Phronissa would not sufier their young judgments so far to 
be imposed on by custom, as that the mode should he 
entirely the measure of all decency to them. She knew 
there is such a thing as natural harmony and aereeable- 
ness ; in the beauties of colour and figure her deucacy of 
taste was exquisite ; and where the mode ran counter to 
nature^ thoUgn she indulged her dauRhters to follow it in 
some mnocent instances^ becaifse sne loved not to be 
remarkably singular in thmgs of indifference, yet she took 
care always to teach them to distinguish, gay fblly and 
affected extravagance from natural decencies, Iwth in fiir- 
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nttnra and in dreas : tbdir rank in the world was eminent, 
bijt they never appeared the first,, nor the. highest in any 
new fancied forms of attire. By her wise example ana 
instructions she had so fortned their minds, as to be able 
to see garments moi'e gaudy, and even more mpdish tha^i 
their own, without enyy Qr wishes. They could bear to 
find a trimming set on a little awry, or the plait of a gar- 
ment ill-Klisposed, without makine the whole house and 
the day uneasy, and the sun-and the heavens smile upon 
them in vain. 

Phronissa tauffht them the happy art of managing a visit 
with some useful improvement ol the hour, and without 
ofience. If a word of scandal occurred in company, it 
was soon diverted or suppressed. The children were 
charged to speak well of their neighbours as far as the 
truth would admit, and to be silent as to any thing further: 
but when the poor or the deformed were mentioned in dis- 
course, the aged, the lame, or the blind, those objects were 
handled with the utmost tenderness : nothing could dis- 
please Phronissa more than to bear a jest thrown upon 
natural infirmities; she thought there was something 
sacred in misery, and it was not to be touched with a rude 
hand. All reproach and satire of this kind was for ever 
banished where she came: and if ever raillery was in- 
dulged, vice and wilful iblly were the constant subjects 
of It. . . 

persons of distinguished characters she always distin- 
guished in her respect, and trained up her family to pay 
the same civilities. Whensoever she named her own 
parents, it was with high veneration and love, and thereby 
she naturally led her childrei^to give due Honour to all 
their superior relatives. 

Though it is the fashion of the age to laugh at the priest- 
hood in all forms, and to teach every boy to scon at a 
minister, Phronissa paid denUe honours to them who 
laboured in the word and doctrine, where their personal 
behaviour uph^d the dignity of their office ; for she was 
persuaded St. Paul was a better director than the gay ^n- 
tlemen of the mode,cI Tim. v. 17. Besides, she wisely 
considered that a eontempt of their persons would neces* 
sarily brinv with it a contempt of all their ministrations ; 
an4 then she might carry her daughters to the church a& 
much as she pleased, but preaching and preying, and all 
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sacred things, -wotild grow despidd>le and useless, when 
th^r had first learned to make a jest of the preacher. 

But are these young ladies always confined at home? 
Ate they never snfibr^ to see the world ? Yes. and s<»ne- 
times without the guaf d of a mother too ; thotign Phronissa 
is so well beloved by her children, that they would very 
seldom choose to go without her. Their souls are inlaid 
betimes with the principles of virtue and prudence ;' these 
are their constant gukrd ; nor do thOT ever wish to make a 
visit where their mother has reason to suspect their safety. 

They hav^ freedom nven them in all the common affidrs 
of life to choose for themselves ; but they take pleasure, 
for the most part, in referring'the choice back a^^ain to their 
elders. Phronissa has managed the restramt of their 
younger years with so much reason and love, that they 
nave seemed all their lives to know ncything but liberty; 
an admonitipn of their parents meets with cheerful com- 
pliance, and is never debeited. A wish or desire has the 
same |K>wer.over th^m now, as a command had in their 
infancy and childhood ; for the command was ever dressed 
in the softest language of authority, and this made every 
act of obedience a delight, till^t became an habitual, plea- 
sure. 

In short, they have been educated with such discretion, 
tenderness, and pietVj as have Ifud a foundation to make 
them happy and useful in the rising age : thek parents 
with pleasure view the growing prospect, and return daily 
thanks to Almighty God, whose blessmg has Attended their 
watchful cares, and Has thus far answered their most fer- 
vent devotions. 
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These papers were written nt several seasons and inter- 
vals of leisure, and on various occasions, arising through 
the greatest part of my life. Many of them were designed 
to be pubUsned among the Reliquise Juveniles : but, for 
some reason or other, not worth present notice, were laid 
by at that tune. Whether I shall ever publish them I 
know not, though far the greatest part of them have long 
stood corrected among my manuscripts ; nor do I surpoie 
many of them inferior to those Essays and Remarks of this 
kind, which have before appeared in the world with some 
acceptance. If they are not published in my Ufetune, my 
worthy friends, who have the care of my papers, may 
leave out what they please. 

I. w. 

July 3d, 1740. 



REMNANTS OF TIME, 

BMFLOTBD IN 

PROSE AND VERSE. 



I. JU8TXCS AND OSACE. 

Never was there any hour since the creation of all 
thines, nor ever will he till the last conflagration, wherein 
the noly Grod so remarkably displayed his justice and his 
g[race, as that hour that saw our Lord Jesus Christ hang- 
ing upon the cross, forsaken of his Father, And expiring, 
what a dreadful ^lory was given to vindicate justice When 
the great and terrible GSod made the soul of his own Son a 
painful sacrifice for sin ! What an amazing instance of 
grace, that he should redeem such worthless sinners as we 
are from the vengeance by exposing his beloved Son to it ! 
When I view the severity or the compassion of that hour, 
my thoughts are lost in astonishment: it is not for me, it is 
not for Paul or A|)ollos, it is not for the tongue of men or 
angels, to say which was greatest, the compassion or the 
severity. Humble adoration becomes us best, and a thank- 
ful acceptance of the pardon that was purchased at so dear 
a rate. 

Next to, this, I know not a more eminent display of ter- 
ror and mercy, than the dying hour of a pious but despond- 
ing christian, under the tumultuous and disquieting temp- 
tations of the devil. 

See within those curtains a person of fahh and serious 
piety, but of a melancholy constitution, and expecting 
death. While his flesh is tortured with sharp agonies, 
and terribly convulsed, a ghastly horror sits on his counter 
nance, and he groans under extreme anjgnish. Behold the 
man a favourite of heaven, a child of light, assaulted with 
the darts of hell, and his soul surrounded with thick dark- 
ness : all his sins stand in dreadful array before him, and 
threaten him with the execution of all the curses in the 
Bible. Though he loves God with all his heart, he is in 
the dark ; he knows it not, nor can he believe that God has 
any love for him ; though he cannot let go his hold of his 
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Saviour and tlie gospel, yet in his own apprehension he 
is abandoned both of the Father and the Son. In eyery 
new pang that he feels, his own iears persuade him that 
tiie gates of hell are now opening upon' him: he Iuuo«s 
hoTering over the burning pit, and at the last gasp of liw, 
when he seems to be siucmg into eternal death, ne quits 
the body with all its sad circumstances, and feels himself 
safe in the arms of his Saviour and tne presence of his 
God. 

What amazing transport ! What agreeable surprise ! not 
to be uttered bv me words of our scanty mortal language, 
nor conceived out by the person who feels it: the body 
indeed, which was the habitation of so pious a spirit, is 
demolished at once : behold the lifeless carcass ; it maKes 
haste to putrefaction. The released soul, iu ecsrtasy, feels 
and surveys its own happiness, appears before the throne, 
is acknowledged ^ere as one ot the sons of God, ana 
invested with the glories of the upper world. Sorrows 
and sins, guilt, fetters, and darkness, vanish for erer : it 
exults in uberty and oght, and 'dwells for ever under the 
smiles of God. 

What was it could provoke the Wise and gracious God 
to permit the wicked spirit to vex one of his own children 
at this rate, and to deal so severely with the man whom he 
loves ? to expose that soul to exquisite anguish in the flesh, 
which be designed the same day fo make a partner with 
blessed spirits^ to express in one hour so much terror and 
so much mercy? 

St. Paul will ^ve a short and plain answer to this 
inquiry, Rom. viii. 10 : " The body is dead because of sin, 
but the spirit is life because of righteousness.'* Hence that 
anguish, those agonies and convulsions in the sinful flesh 
that must die : and these will be feltj in some measure, by 
the partner-spirit ; though that spint, being vested witn 
divine righteousness, or justified in the sight of God. shall 
survive these agonies in a peaceful immortality. Though 
the sufferings of the Son of God have redeemed it from 
an everlasting hell, yet it becomes the offended MiQesty of 
heaven sometimes to give sensible instances what miseiy 
the pardoned sinner has deserved ; and the moment that 
he receives him into full blessedness, tti^, on some ac- 
counts be the fittest to make a dispu^ of^all his tenors, 
that the soul may have the full taste of Rlidtyj and pay ths 
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higher hdnours to recovering grace. The demolition of the 
earthly tabernacle, with all the pangs and the groans that 
attend it, are a shadow of that vengeance which was due 
even to the best of saints : it is fit we should see the picture 
of vindictive ji^tice before we are taken into the arms of 
eternal mercy. 

Besides, there may be another reason that renders the 
dying hour of this man more dreadful too : perhaps he had 
walked nnwatchfully before God, and had given too much 
indulgence to some congfnial iniquity, some vice that easily 
beset nim: now it becomes the great God to write his own 
hatred of sin in deep and piercing characters, sometimes on 
his own children, mat he mav let the world know that he 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity anv where without 
resentment. The man had " built much nay and stubble 
upon the divine foundation of Christ Jesus, and it was 
proper that he should be saved so as by fire.*^ 1 Cor. 
lii. 15. 

Will the papist therefore attempt to suppcnt the structure 
of his purgatory upon such a text as this f A useless struc- 
ture, and vain attempt ! That place was erected by the 
superstitious fancy of men, to purge out the sins of a dead 
man by his own sufferings, and to make him fit for heaven 
in times hereafter ; as though the atoning blood of Christ 
were not sufficient for complete pardon, or the sanctifying 
work of the Spirit were imperfect even after death. 
Whereas the design of God in some such instances of 
terror is chiefly to give now and then an example to survi- 
vors, in this lue, how highly he is displeased with sin, and 
to discourage ms own people from an indulgence of the 
works of the flesh. Now this end could not be attained 
by all the pains of their pretended pui^tory, even though 
it were a real place of torment, because it is so invisible 
and unknown. 

But whatsoever sorrows the dymg Christian sustains in 
the wise administration of Providence, it is by no means to 
make compensation to God for sin ; the atoning work of 
Christ is complete still, and the sanctifying work of the 
Spirit perfect as soon as the soul is dismissed firom earth ; 
therefore it hath an entrance into full blessedness, such as 
becomes a God infinite in mercv to bestow on a penitent 
sinner, presented before the throne in the name and 
righteousness of his own Sob. " We are complete in him/' 
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Col. ii. 10. By him made perfectly acceptable to Giod at 
our death, we are filled with all grace, and introduced into 
complete glory. ' 

II. THE DEATH OF A YOUNG SON. 

(In a Letter to a Friend.) 

Madah, it has been^the delight and practice of thejpions 
m all ages, to talk in the woms of Scripture and m the 
language of their God : tlie images of that book are bright 
too beautiful, and where they hap|>ily correspond with any 
present providence, there is a certain divine pleasure in the 
puallel. The Jews have ever used it as a fiaishioaable 
style, and it has always been the custom of Christians in 
the most religious tmies^ till iniquity and profiineness 
called it cant and fanaticism. The evangelists and the 
apostles have justified the practice; those later inspired 
authors have often indulged it even where the prophet or 
first writer of the text had quite another subject in view : 
and though an allusion to the words of Scripture will by 
no means stand in the place of a proper exposition, yet it 
carries something divine and affecting in it, and, by this 
means, it may shine in a sermon or a familiar epistle, and 
make a pleasmg similitude. Accept then a few hints of 
consolation from a part of Scripture, which by an easy turn 
of thought may be applied to your case. 

Rev. xii. 1. "A woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet. (ver. 2.) Beinsf with child, travailed 
in birth, (ver. 5.) And she brought lorth a man-child, and 
it was caught up to God and his throne, (ver. 6.) And the 
Woman had a place prepared of God in the wilderness, 
(ver. 14.) To be nourished for a time and times, (ver. 9.) 
But the great dragon that was cast out of heaven, the old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, (ver. 13.) Persecuted 
the woman, (ver. 15.) And cast out of his mouth water as 
a flood, (ver. 17.) And went to make war with the remoaat 
of her seed." 

Thus far the words of Scripture. 

Now, madam, if you have put on Christ, and are clothed 
by faith with the sun of righteousness; if you are dressed 
in the shining graces of heaven, and have the pale and 
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chanffing giories of this world under yoar feet, then yon 
may be assured the child you have -brought forth is not 
lost, but is caught up to God, and his throne, by virtue of 
that extensive covenant that includes sincere Christians 
and their offspring together. Mourn not therefore for 
your son, who is with Grod ; rather for yourself, who are 
vet in the wilderness of this world, where the old serpent 
has so much power ; where he will persecute you with the 
flood of his temptations, if possible to carry' you away 
with them ; but I trust God has prepared a place for your 
safety, even his church, his gospel, his own everlasting 
aims. , 

Yet shall the serpent make war with the remnant of 
your seed ;. your little daughter that remains in the wilder- 
ness must go through this war, and be exposed to these 
temptations. O turn your tears fqr your 6on into pity and 

Erayer for yourself and your daughter, that ye may never 
e carried away by these floods '; but when the times are 
past which God has appointed for your abode and nourish- 
me^nt in the wilderness, you may re;[oice to find yourself, 
with all your oflspriiig, in everlastmg safety before the 
throne of God. Amen. , 

So prays your afiectionate, &c. 
May 2d, 1719* I. W, 



III. HEATHEN POESY CHBISTIANIZED. 1736. 

It is a piece of ancient and sacred history which Moses 
informs us ofj that when the tribes of Israel departed from 
the land of Egypt, they borrowed of their neighbours gold 
and jewels by the appointment of God, for the decoration 
of their sacrifices and solemn worship when they should 
arrive at the appointed place in the wilderness. God him> 
self taught his people how the richest of metais which 
had ever been abused to the worship of idols might be 




magnificence and grand< 
and temple. Such are some of the poetical writings of the 
ancient heathens ; they have a great deal of native beauty 
and lustre in them, and. through some happy turn given 
them bT the pen of a Cnristian poet, may be transformed 
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into dhrine meditttioBS, and mty assist the devflil and 
pious soul in sevoral parts of the Chfistiaa kfe and 
WOTship. 

Amongst all the rest of the pagan writers, I know aoae 
so fit for this service as the odes of Horace, ss vile a sinner 
as he was. Their manner of conipos'ure comes nearer the 
spirit and force of the psalms of David than an^ other : 
and as we take the deYotions of the Jewish king, and 
bring them into our Christian churches, by changing the 
scoie and the chronology, and superaoding some <m the 
glories of the gospel, so may the representation of some 
of the heathen virtues, by a little more labour, be changed 
into Christian graces, or at least into the image of them, 
so far as human power can reach. One day musing on. 
this subject, I made an experiment on the last two stanzas 
of Ode xzix. book 3d. 

" Non meum est, si mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miseras preces 
Decurrere, et yotis pacisci, 
Ne Cypriae Tyriaeque merces 

" Addant avaro divitias mari. 
Tunc me blremis prsesidio scaphse, 
Tutum per JEgeon tumultus 
Aura'feret, geminusque Pollux." 

III. THE BRITISH FISHEKMAK. 

1. Let Spain's proud traders, when the mast 
Bends groaning to the stormy blast. 

Run to their beads with wretched plaints. 
And vow and bargain with their saints ; 
Let Turkish silks or Tyrian wares 
Sink in their drowning ship ; 

Or the rich dust Peru prepares, 

Defraud their long projecting cares, 
And add new treasure to the greedy deep. 

2 . Bfy little skiff that skims the shores, 
With half a sail and two shcnrt oars, 
Provides me food in gentler waves : 
But if they gape in watery eraves, 

I trust th' Eternal Pow'r, whose hand 
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Halh swells tlie storm so luflii, 
To waft my boat and me to laaa, 
Or give some aii|;«l swift coimnMnd, 
To b«ir the drowmng sailor to the skf. 

V. mJBDXMFTION. 

1. The mighty frame of glorious grace, 
That iHightest monument of praise 
That e*er the God of lore designed, 
Employs and fills my labouring mind, 

2. Begin, my mose, the heavenly song, 
A Mroen for an dkngePs tongae : 

When Gabriel souimIs tlie«e awftil things, 
He times and summons all his strings. 

3. Proclaim inimitable love : 
Jesus, the Lord of wotids above, 
Puts off the beams of bright array, 
And veils the God in mo& day. 

4. What black reproach defil*d his name, 
When with our sin he took our shame I 
The pow'r whom kneelinsangels blest 
Is made the impious rabble's jest. 

6. He that distributes crowns and thrones 
Hanffs on a tree, and bleeds and groans ) 
The Prince of Life resigns his breath, 
The King of Glory bows to death. 

6. But see the wonders of his pow*r. 
He triumphs is his dying hour, 
And whilst by Satan's rage he fell. 
He dash'd the rising hopes of hell. 

7. Thus were the hosts of death subdu'd, ' 
And sin was dvown'd in Jesus' blood ; 
Then he arose, and reicns aboTe, 

And eonqiwfs sinners by his love. 

If I could ipnrsue all the wondrous acMerements of % 
dying and a rising Saviour in verse, as &st and as fiir as 
my thoughts sometimes attempt to trace them, I should 
lengthen this ode to many stanzas : and yet at last I should 
Jose both my thoughts and my vene amongst the unknowii 
wonders of his glory and die ages of eternity. 
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Who shall fiilfi} this bouiuUess song 7 ' 

What Tain pretender dares ? 
The theme surmounts, an angel's tongnei 

And Gabriel's harp despairs.* 

i 

VI. COMPLAINT AND HOPE UNDER GREAT PAIM. 1736. 

1. Lord, I am pain'd ; but I resign 

To thy superior will: 
'Tis grace, 'tis wisdom aU-divine, 
Appoints the pains I feel. 

2. Dark are thy wavs of providence, 

Whilst those tnat love thee groan : 
Thy reasons lie conceal'd from sense, 
Mysterious and unknown. 

3. Yet nature may have leave to speak, 

And plead before her Crod, 
Lest the o'erburden'd heart should break 
Beneath thy heavy rod. 

4. Will nothing but such daily pain 

Secure my soul from hell? 
Canst thou not make my health attain 
Thy kind designs as well ? 

5. How shall my tongue proclaim thy grace, 

While thus at home confin'd? 
What can I write, while ^nful flesh 
Hangs heavy on the mmd? 

6. These groans, and sighs, and flowing tears, 

Give my poor spirit ease. 
While every groan my Fatner hears, 
And every tear he sees. 

7. Is not some smiling hour at hand, 

With peace upon its wings ; 
Give it, O Gpd, thy swift command, 
With all the joys it brings. ' 

* In this ode there are three or four lines taken from Mr. Stennet'S 
flacramental Hymns; for when I found they expressed my thought 
and design in {Mnoper and beautiful langua^^ t chose father to iMr< 
row and aclcnowledge the debt, than labour hard for worse Unes^ 
that I might havs the poor pieainre of calling tham my own. 
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VII. OK AN SLBGT WRITTEN BT THB BIGHT RONOUB- 
ABLE THB COUNTESS OF HEBTFOBD, ON THB PEATH OF 
MBS. BOWB. 17^7. 

Stbuck with the sight of Philomela's urn, 
• £usebia weeps, and calls her muse to mourn ; ' 
Whiie^from ner lips the tuneful sorrows fell, 
The groves confess a rising Philomel. 



VIII. DB. young's admibablb descbiption of the. 

PEACOCK, ENLABGED. 

View next the peacock : what bright glories run 

From plume to plume, and Taiy in the sun ! 

Proudly he boasts, then to the heav'nly ray 

Gives all his colours, and adorns the day. 

Was it thy pencil. Job, divinely bold, 

Drest his rich form in azure, green, and gold? 

Thy hand his crest with starry radiance crown'd, 

Or spread his sweepy train 7 His train disdains the ground, 

And kindles living lamps through all the spacious round. 

Mark with what conscious state the bird displays 

His native gems, and 'midst the waving blaze, 

On the slow step of majesty he moves. 

Asserts his honours, and demands his loves. 

IX. vanity inscbibed on all things. 

Time, like a long-flowing stream, makes haste into eter- 
nity, and is for ever lost and swallowed up there ; and, 
while it is hastening to its period, it sweeps away all things 
with it which are not immortal. There is a limit appointed 
by Providence to the duration of all the pleasant and de- 
sirable scenes of life, to all the works of the hands of men, 
with all the glories and excellences of animal nature, and 
all that is made of flesh and blood. Let us not dote upon 
any thing here below, for heaven hath inscribed vanity 
upon it. The moment is hastening when the decree of 
heaven shall be uttered, and Provic^nce shall pronounce 
upon every glory of tne earth, "Its time shall be no 
longer." ' , 



1 
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What is thai stately bmlding, that princely palace, which 
now entertsans and amuses ow aiglit with ranks of maible 
columns and wide spreading arches, that say edifice, which 
enriches ow imagination with a thoasand royal ornaments, 
and a nrofosion of costly and'glittering fuimture 7 Time, 
and all its circling hours, with a swift wing, an fanishiug 
it away ; decav steals upon it insensiUy, and a few years 
hence it shall lie in moulderiitf ruin and descrfation! 
Unhappy possessor if he has no better inheritance ? 
,. What are.those fine and elegant gardens, those delight- 
ful walks, those gentle ascents, ana soft declining slopes, 
which raise and sink the eye bf turns to a thousand vege- 
table pleasures 7 How lovely are those sweet borders, and 
those growing Tsrieties of bloom and fruit, which recall 
k»st Paradise to mind! Those living parterres, which 
regnde the sense with vitsl fragnncvj and make glad the 
si^t, by their refreshing vardure ana mtenning^ed flowery 
b^uties ! The scythe of Time is passing over them all ; 
they wither, they die away, they drop and vanish into dust ; 
their duratum is short; a few mmiths deface all their 
yearly glories : and within a few yean, perhaps, all these 
risiag terns-walks, these gentle verging dechvities, shall 
lose aQ oider and elegance, and become a rugged heap of 
ruins : those well-distinguished borders and parterres shall 
be levelled in conftisian, and thrown into comnum earth 
again, for the ox and the ass to graae upon them. Unhappy 
man, who possesses this asreeable spot of ground, ii ne 
has no paradise more durable than this ! 

And no wonder that these labours of the hands of men 
should perish, when even the works of God are perishable. 

What are these visible heavens, these lower skies and 
this globe of earth 7 They are indeed the glorious work- 
manship of the Almighty ; but they are waxing old, and 
waitinff their period too, when the angel shall pronounce 
UMm them. " That time shall be no more. The heayens 
shall be folded up as a vesture, the elements of the lower 
world shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth, and all 
the works thereof, shall be burnt up with fire." May the 
unruinable world be but my portion, and the heaven ot hea- 
vens my inheritance, which is built fi>r an eternal mansion 
for the sons of Qod : these buildings shall outUve time and 
nature, and exist throu^ unknown ages of felicity ! 

What have we moruds to be proud of in our present 
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State, when^Tery human giory is, so fugitiTe and fisulixig? 
Let the brightest and the test of us say to ourselves, 
" That we are but diist and vanity ." 

Is my body formed upon a graceful model ! Are my 
limbs well turned, and my complexion better coloured than 
my neighbour's ? Beauty, even iu perfectioii, is of the 
shortest date : a few ^ears will inform me that^ its bloom 
vanishes, its flower withers, its lustre grows dim, its dura- 
tion shall be no loujg^r ; and if life be prolonged, yet the 
pride- and glory of it is for ever lost in age and wrinkles: 
or, perhaps, our vanity meets a speedier fate. Death and 
the grave, with a sovereign and irresistible command, 
summons the brightest as well as the coarsest pieces of 
human nature to lie down early in their cold embraces; 
and at last they must all mix together amongst worms and 
corruption. Jblsop the deformed, Helena the fair, are lost 
and undistinguished in common earth. Natuire, in its 
gayest bloom, is but a painted vanity. 
■ Are my nerves well strung and vigorous 1 Is my acti- 
vity and strength far superior to my neighbours in the days 
of youth ? But youth hath its appointed limit : age steals 
upon it, unstrings the nerves^ ana makes the force of nature 
languish into infirmity and feebleness. Samson and Goliah 
would have lost their boasted advantages of stature and 
their brawny limbs in the course c^ half a century, though 
the one had escaped the slin^ o^ David, and the other, tne 
vengeance of his own hands m the ruin of Dagon's temple. 
Man, in his best estate, is a flying shadow and vanity. 

Even those nobler powers of human Ufe. which seem to 
have something angelical in them, I mean tne powers of wit 
and fancy, jB[ay imagination, and capacious memtury, they 
are all subject to th6 same laws of decay and death. Wliat 
though they can raise and animate beautiful scenes in a 
moment, and, in imitation of creating power, can spread 
bri^t appearanceiB and new worlds before the senses and 
the souls of their friends 1 What though they can enter- 
tain the better part of mankind, the refined and polite 
world, with high delight and rapture ! These scenes of 
rapturous delight grow flat and old by a frequent review, 
and the very powers that raised them grow feeble apace. 
What though they can give immortal applause and fame 
to their possessors I It is but the immortality of an empty 
name, a mere succession of the breath of men ; and it is a 
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short sort of immortality too, which most die and perish 
when this, world perishes. A voor shadow of duration 
indeed, while the real period of tbese powers is hastening 
every clay ; they lan^Mh and die as fast as animal nature, 
which has a larve share in them, makes hasie to its decay, 
and the timeof tneir exercise sihall shortly he do mpre. 

In vain the aged poet and the painter would call up the 
muse and genius of their youth, and summon all the arts 
of their imagination to spread and dress out some visionary 
scene : in vain the elegant orktor wouldrecall the hold ana 
masterly figures, and all those fiowery images which gave 
ardour, ffrace, and dignity to his youngs composures, aqd 
charmed every ear : they are gone^ they are fled beyond 
the reach of their owner's call ; their time is past, they are 
vanished and lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

The Go4 of nature has pronounced an impassible period 
upon all the powers, and pleasures, and giones of this mor- 
tal state. Let us then be afraid to make any of them oui 
boast or our happiness ; but point our aflectipns to those 
diviner objects whose nafture is everlasting ; let us seek 
those religious attainments and those new-created powers 
of a sanctified mind, concerning which it shall never be 
pronounced, " that their time shall be no longer." 

O may every one of us be humbler content, at the call of 
heaven, to part with all that is pleasing or magnificent here 
on eartn ; let us resign even these agreeable taloits, when 
the Gfod of nature demands ; and when the hour arrives 
that shall close our eyes to all visible things, and lay our 
fleshy structure in the dust, let us yield up our whole 
selves to the hands of our Creator, who shall reserve our 
spirits with himself: and while we cheerfully give up all 
that was mortal to tne ^ve, we may lie down fiill of the 
joyful hope of a ri^in^ immortality. New and unknown 
powers and glories^ brighter flames of imagination, richer 
scenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talents are preparine 
for us, when we shall awake from the dust ; and the mind 
itself shall have all its fiicultieS in a sublime state <^ im- 
provement. These shall make useaual, if not superior, 
to angels, for we are nearer akin to the Son of 0oa than 
they are, and therefore we shall be made more like him. 
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X. THE BAKE BEFOBMED IN THE HOUSE OF MOUBNIN€« 

Flobiko was young and idle ; he gare himself op to all 
the diversions ofthe town, and roved wild among the plea* 
sures of sense : nor did he confine himself within the hmits 
of Tirtue, or withhold his heart from any forbidden Joy. 
Often hath he been heard to ridicule marriage, and affirm 
that no mail can mourn heartily for a dead wife ; for then 
he hath leave by the law to choose a new companion, to 
riot in all the gayer scenes of a new courtship, and perhaps 
to advance his fortune too. 

When he heard of the death of Serena, " Well," said he, 
" I will go visit my friend Lucius, and rally him a little on 
this occasion." He went the next day, in all the wanton- 
ness of his heart, to fulfil his design, inhuman and barbarous 
as it was, and to sport with solemn sorrow. But when 
Lucius appeared, the man of gaiety was strangely sur* 
prised: ne saw such a sincere and inimitable distress 
sitting on his countenance, and discovering itself in every 
air and action, that he dropped his cruel purpose, his soul 
began to melt, and be assumed the comforter. 

Florino's methods of consolation were drawn from two 
topics : some from Fate and Necessity, advising an heroic 
indolence about unavoidable events which are post, and 
cannot be reversed : and some were derived from the various 
amusements of life, which call the soul abroad, and divide 
and scatter the thoughts, and sujSer not the mind to attend 
to its inward anguish. "Come. Ludos," said he, "come, 
smooth your brows a little, and orighten up for an hour or 
two: come along with me to a concert this eteninr, where 
you shall hear some of the best pieces of music that were 
ever composed, and performed by 9ome of the best hands 
that ever touched an instrument. To-morrow I will wait 
on you to the play, or, if you please, to the new opera, 
where the scenes are so surprisinff, and so gay, they woula 
almost tempt an old hermit from his beloved cell, and odl 
back his years to three-and'^twenty. Gome, my firiend, 
what have the living to do with the dead ? Do but foivet 
your grievances a little, and they will die too: come, shiuce 
off the spleen, divert your heart with the entertainments 
of wit and melody, and call away your fancy firom these 
gjioomy and useless contemplations." Thus he ran on in 
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his own way of talking, and cqiened to his mourning friend 
the best spnags of cevubrt that be was aeqoainted with. 
• Lndns endured this jvattle as long as ne was able to 
endore it, but it had no manner of influents to stanndi the 
bleeding wotmd, or to abate his smarting sorrows. His 
pain waxed more intense by such sort of applications, and 
the grief soon grew too unroly to contain itself. 

Lucius then asked leave to retire a little: Fiorino 
followed him softlv at a distance to the door of his cloeet, 
where indeed he omenred not any of the rules of civility 
or just decency, but placed himself near enough to listen 
how the passion took its vent: and there he heard the 
distressed Lucius mourning over Serena's death in such 
lanffuage as this: 

What did Fiorino talk about 1 Necessity and Fate? 
Alas I this is my misery, that so painful an event cannot 
be reversed, that the divine will has made it &te, and 
there is a necessity of my enduring it. 

Plays, and music, and operas! What poor trifles are 
these to give ease to a wounded heart. To a heart that 
has lost Its chiocest half I A heart tljiat lies Ueedii^ in. 
deep anguish under such a keen parting stroke, and the 
long, long absence of my Serena ! She is gone. — ^The desire 
of my eyes and the delight of my soul is ewe. The first 
of earthly comforts, and the best of mortal blessings. — Sie 
is gone, and she has taken with her all that was pleasant, 
all that could brighten the gloomy hours of life, that oould 
soften the caies, and relieve the burdens of it. She is 
gone, and the best portion and joy of my life is departed. 
Will she never return, never come back and bless my eyes 
again? No; never, never. She will no more come back 
to visit this wretched world, and to dry these we^ang 
eyes. That best portion of my life, that dearest blessing, 
is gone, and will return no more. Sorrows in long success 
sioB await me while I live ; all my future days are mariced 
out for ffrief and darkness. 

Let tne man who feels noinwaid pain at the loss of such 
a partner, dress his dwelling in black shades and dismal 
formalities; let him draw toe curtains ci darkneas araund 
him, and teach his chambers a fiiahionable mourning ; but 
real ang ni ah of heart needs none of these modish and 
KnUed MriDWf , My soijl is hung vouod vith dark 
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image* in «U ]iw «pBrtiiieat9) and crveiy scene is sincere 
lamentation and death. 

I thouffht once I had some pretence^ to the oouiage of 
ft man: out this is a season of untried distress: I now 
shudder at a thought* I 'start at shadows, my spirits are 
sunk, and horror has taken hold of me. I feel passions 
in me that were unknown hefore ; love has its own proper 
gnef^ and its peculiar anguish. Mourning love has those 
agonies, and tnose sinkings of spirits, which are known 
only to bereaved and virtuous lovers. 

I stalk about like a ghost in musing silence, till the 
gathering sorrow grows too big for the heart, and bursts out 
mto weal and unmanly wailings. Strange and overwhelm- 
ing stroke indeed ! It has nxelted all the man within me 
down to softness : my nature is gone back to childhood 
again : I would maintain the dignity of mv age and my 
sex, but these eyes rebel and betmy me ; the eyelids are 
full, they overflow ; the drops of love and gnef trickle 
down my cheeks, and plough the furrows of age there 
before their time. 

How often in a day are these sluices opened afresh ! 
The sight of every friend that knew her calls upon my 
weakness and betravs my frailty. I am quite ashamed of 
mvself. What shall I do ? Is there nothing of manhood 
leu about my heart? I will resist the passion, I will 
struggle with nature. I will grow indolent, and forbid my 
tears. Alas, poor feeole wretch that I am ! in vain I strug- 
gle, in vain I resist : the assumed indolence vanishes, the 
real piussion works within, it swells and bears down all 
before it : the torrent rises and prevails hourly, and nature 
will have its way. Even the Son of God, when he became 
man, was found weeping at the tomb of a darling friend. 
—Lazarus died, and Jesus wept. i 

O my soul, what shall I do to relieve this heart-ache 7 
How snail I cure this painful sensibility? Is there no opiate 
will reach it ? Whither shall I go to leave my sorrows 
behind me? I wander from one room to another, and 
where ever I go I still seem to seek her, but I miss her 
still. My imagination flatters me with her lovely image, 
and temjrta me to doubt. Is she dead indeed ? My fona 
imagination would &in forget her deathbed, and impose 
upon my hope that I shall find her somewhere. I visit 
her apiurtmenti I steal into her closet : in days passed 
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when I have missed her in the parloor, how often hxre I 
found the dear creature in that hetoved comer of the house, 
that sweet place of diTine retirement and converse wiUi 
heaven ? But even that closet is empty now : I go thither, 
and I retire in disappomtment and coniiision. 

Methmks I shpmd' meet her in some of her walks, in 
some of her family cares or innocent amusements : I should 
see her face methinks; I should hear her voice, and 

exchange a tender word or two ^Ah, foolish rovings of a 

distresi^ and disquieted fancy ! Eveiy room is empty and 
silent ; closet, parlours, chambers, all empty, all silent ; 
and that very suence and emptiness proclaim my sorrows : 
even emptiness and deep silence jom to confess the pain- 
ful loss. 

Shall I try then to put her quite out of my thoughts, 
since she will come no more witfam the reach of my senses? 
Shall I loosen the fair picture, and drop it from my heart, 
since the fair original is for ever gone ? Go then, nor pic- 
ture, go from my bosom, and appear to my soul no more. 
Hani word ! but it must be done : go, depart, thou dearest 
form ; thou most lovely of images, go from my heart : thy 
presraice is now too paiufiil in mat tender part of me. O 
unhappy word I Thy presence painful 7 A disnml chanse 
indeed! When thou were wont to arise and show thyself 
there, graces and iojs were wont to arise and show tnem- 
selves : graces and jays went always with her, nor did her 
image ever appear without them, till that dark and hitter 
day that spreiad the veil of death over her : but her image, 
drest in that gloomy veil, hath lost all the attendant ioys 
and graces. Let her picture vanish from my soul, tnen, 
since it has lost these endearing attendants : let it vanish 
away into foi^etfulness, for death has robbed it of every 
grace and every joy. 

Yet stay a little there, tempting image, let me onoe more 
survey thee : stay a little moment, and let me take one 
last glance, one solemn frirewell. Is there not something 
in the resemblance of her too lovely still -to have it auite 
banished from mv heart ? Can I set my soul at work to 
try to forget her? Can I deal so unkindly with one who 
would never have foraotten me ? Can ray soul live with- 
out her ima«:e on it ? Is it not stamped there too deep ever 
to be effaced ? 

Methinks I feel all my heart-strings wrapt around her* 
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and grow so fast to that dear picture in my fimcy, they 
seem to he rooted there. To he divided irom it is to die. 
Why should I then pursue so vain and fruitless an attempt? 
What ! forget myself! forget ray life ! No, it cannot oe ; 
nor can I bear to think of such a rude and cruel treatment 
of an. image so muct^ deserving and. so much beloved. 
Neither passion nor reason permits me to forget her, nor is 
it within mv power. She is present almost to all my 
thoughts : she is ¥^ith me in all my motions : grief has 
arrows with her name upon them, that stick as fiist and as 
deep as those of love ; they cleave to my vitals wheresoever 
I go, but with a ouicker sensation, and a keener pain. 
Ams ! it is love ana grief together that have shot all their 
arrows into my heart, and filled every vein with acute 
anffuish and I6ng distress. 

Whither then shall I fly to find solace and ease ? I can- 
not depart from myself: I cannot abandon these tender and 
smarting sensations. Shall I quit the house and all the 
apartments of it which renew her dear memory ? Shall I 
rove in these open fields which lie near my dwelling, and 
spread wide their pleasing verdure 1 Shall I give my soul 
a loose to all nature that smiles around me, or shall I 
confine my daily walk to this shady and delightful garden? 
Oh, no ; neither of these will relieve my anguish. Serena 
has too often blessed me with her company, both in this 
garden and in these fields. Her very name seems written 
on every tree : I shall think of her, and fancy I see her in 
every step I take. Here she pressed the grass with her 
feet ; here she gathered violets, and roses, and refreshing 
herbs, and gave the lovely collection of sweetness into my 
hand. Bat, alas ! the sweetest violet and the fidrest rose is 
fallen, is withered, and is no more. Farewell, then, ye fields 
and nrdens, with all your varieties of green ana flowery 
'oys! Ye are all a desert, a barren wilderness, since 
' >rena has for ever left you, and will be seen there no more. 

But can friends do nothiiig to comfort a mourner? Come, 
my wise friends, surround me, and divert my cares with 
your agreeable conversation. Can books afibrd no relief? 
Come, my books, ye volumes of knowledge, ye labours of 
the learned dead ; come, fill iip my hours witn some sooth- 
iog amusement. I call my better friends about me, I fly 
to the heroes and the philosophers of ancient ages to 
employ my soul among them. But, alas I neither learning 
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nor books amuse me, oor green and smiling prospects of 
nature delight me, nor conversation with my wisest and 
best friends can entertain me in these dark and melancholy- 
hours. Solitude, solitude in some unseen corner, some 
iionely grotto, overgrown with shades, this is my dearest 
choice ; let me. dwell in my beloved solitude, where none 
shall come near me ; midnight and solitude are the most 
pleasing things to a man who is weary of daylight and of 
all the scenes of this visible and busy world. I would eat, 
and drink, and dwell alone, though this lonesome humour 
soothes and gratifies the painful passion, and gives me up 
to the tyranny of my sharpest sorrows. Strange mixture 
that I am made of! I mourn and grieve even to death, 
and yet I seem fond of nothing but grief and mourning. 

'Woe is me 2 Is there nothing oh earth can divert, 
nothing relieve mel Then let my thoughts ascend to 
paradise and heaven, there I shall find her oetter part, and 
grief must not enter there. From this hour take a new turn, 
O my soul, and never think of Serena, but as shiniiig and 
rejoicing among the spirits of the blessed, and in the 
presence of her Grod. Rise often in holy meditation to the 
celestial world, and betake thyself to more intent piety. 
Devotion has wings that will bear thee high above the 
tumults and passions of lower life ; devotion will direct and 
speed thy flight to a country of briffhter scenes. 

Shake off tnis earthliness of mind, this dust of mortality 
that hangs about thee ; rise upward often in an hour, and 
dwell much in those regions whether thy devout partner is 
gone: thy better half is safely arrived there, and that 
world knows nothing but joy and love. 

She is gone ; the prophets and the apostles, and the best 
of departed souls, nave marked out ner' way to heaven : 
bear witness, ye apostles and holy prophets, ye best of 
departed souls, bear witness, that I am seeking to follow 
her in the appointed moment. Let the wheels of nature 
and time roll on apace in their destined way. Let suns 
and moons arise and set apace, and light a lonesome 
traveller onward to his home. Blessed Jesus, be thou my 
livinff leader I Virtue, and the track of Serena's feet, be 
my daily and delightful path. The track leads upward to 
the regions of love and joy. How can I dare to wander 
from the oath of virtue, lest I lose that beloved track 1 Re- 
member, Umy soul, her footsteps are found in no other road. 
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If my love to virtue should ever fail me, the steps of my 
Serena would mark out my wav, and help to secure me 
from wandering. O may the Kind influences of heaven 
descend from above, ana establish and guard my fftous 
resolutions; may the divine powers of religion be my 
continual strength, and the nope of eternal things my 
never-&iling support, till I am dismissed from this prison 
of flesh, andcalled to ascend to the spirits of the just made 
perfect, till I bid adieu to all that is not immortal, and m 
to dwell with my God and my adored Saviour: there shall 
I find my lost Serena again, and share with her the unut- 
terable joys of paradise. 

Here Lucius threw himself on the couch, and lay silent 
in profound mcditatimi. 

When Florino had heard all this mournful rhapsody, he 
retired and stole away in secret, for he was now utterly 
ashamed of his first barbarous desien : he felt a sort of 
strange sympathy of sorrow, such as he never knew before, 
and with it some sparks ol virtue began to kindle in his 
bosom. As he mused, the fire burnt within, and at last it 
made its way to his lips and vented itself. "Well/' said 
he, " I have learnt two excellent lessons to-day, and I hope 
I shall never forget them. There must be some vast and 
unknown pleasure in a virtuous love beyond all the mad- 
ness of wild and transient amours ; otherwise the loss of 
the object could never have Wrought such deep and 
unfeigned wo in a soul so firm and manly as that of 
Lucius. I begin now to believe what Miltcm sung, though 
I always read the lines before as mere poesy and fable. 

Hail, wedded love, myBterious law, true source 

Of human cffepriim. sole propriety 

In Paradise, of all tnings ccmimon else : 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 

Amongst the bestial herds to range ; by tho^ 

Founded in reason^ loyaJ, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of fkther, son, and brother, first were known: 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets I 

Here love bis golden shails employs, here Ij^hts 

His constant lamp, and waves tiis purple mum, 

Reigns here and revels;- not in the boiKht malt 

Of harlots^ loveless, Joyless^ unindear'a. 

Casual amours^ miji'd dance, or wanton mulk, 

Or midnight ball, ftc. 
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"Blessed poet, that could bo happily unite love and 
virtue, and draw so beautiful a scene ot real felicity, which, 
till this day I always thought was merely romantic and 
visionary ! Lupins has taught me to understand these lines, 
for he has felt them; and methinks while I repeat them 
now. I feel a strange new sensation. I am convinced the 
blina poet saw deeper into nature and truth than I could 
have imagined. There is, there is such a thing as a union 
of virtuous souls, where happiness is only found. I find 
some glimmerings of sa6rea light rising upon me, some 
unknown pantings within after such a partner and such a 
life. 

" Nor is the other lesson whieh I have learnt at all 
inferior to this, but in truth it is of higher and more durable 
importance, x confess, since I was nineteen years old, I 
never thought virtue and religion had been good for any 
thing but to tie up children from mischief, and frighten 
fools ; but now I find, by the conduct of my friend Lucius, 
that as the sweetest and sincerest joys of life are derived 
from virtue^ so the most distressing Sforrows may find a 
just relief m religion and sincere piety. Hear me, thou 
Almighty Maker of my frame, pity ana assist a returning 
wanderer ; and O may thy hand stamp these lessons upon 
my soul in everlasting characters!" 

XI. THOU HAST RECEIVED GIFTS FOR MSK. 

Psalm bcvUi. 18. 

Jesus the Mediator emptied himself for our sakes when 
he descended to earth in order to die for us, and by his 
death to subdue our enemies. Now the Father has filled 
him again at his ascent into heaven with every glory and 
every Dlessing, with all authority and power to bestow 
blessings, graces, and glories on the sons of men. " It 
pleased the Father that in him all fulness should dwell. 
All power in heaven and earth was given into his hands :" 
Col. i. 19. Mat. juviii. 18. And when he received the 
power he distributed the blessings. See Acts ii. 33. 
" Being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of th» Father the promise of the Holv GUiost, he 
hath shed forth this which ye now see and near." He 
hath shed abroad miracles and graces in abundance among 
the inhabitants of the lower world. 
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The triumphs of majesty must hurt some merc]^ in them, 
and ensigns of victory mast be interwoven with signal dis- 
plays of Dountv and grace. When he led captivity captive, 
ne received gitts for men. Our conquering Redeemer wfts 
not so elevated with the pomp of his triumphs over the 
angels his captive enemies, as to forget the captives that he 
released among the children of Adam. He received many 
donatives from hiis Father on high, to shower down among 
them upon his coronation-day, that illustrious day, when 
"he that in righteousness haid made war, and conquered, 
received on his own head many crowns." Rev. xix. H, 12. 

He that could take so much pleasure on earth in his 
labours of love, takes more delight in heaven, in the distri- 
butions of grace. This is the sweetest part of his triumph, 
and the most visible among men, even the gifts of the 
Spirit that he sent down after his ascension. It was 
necessary that his grace should have some share of the 
glory of that day. 

What was said of the great da^ of deliverance, when 
the Jews obtained victory over their designed murderers, 
may be applied with honour to the day when our Lord 
ascended to heaven, uid celebrated his triumph over the 
spirits of darkness. " This was a good day for Israel, for 
all the saints ; a day when Jesus rested from his enemies, 
and a month which was turned unto him from sorrow to 
joy, and from mourning into a day of gladness. This was 
a day of receiving portions for his brethren, and of sending 
gifts to the poor." Esther ix. 22. 

Jesus our King is the Prince of power, and the Prince of 
peace ; he solemnized his victory with acts of mercy, and 
began his reign with gifts of ^ce. He led Satan the 
ardb-traitor bound at his chanot-wheels, and scattered 
donatives of pardon and life among the sons of Adam, 
who had been seduced into the great rebellion. 

It is another pleasant meditation on this text, " That God 
the Father had not given away all his gifts to men, even 
when he gave them his only begotten Son ;'' for since that 
time he hath given his Son more gifts to be distributed 
among them. Learn hence the unwearied love of God, 
the inexhausted stores of divine mercy. John iv. 10. 
Christ is called " The gift of God." And 2 Cor. ix. 16. 
" The unspeakable gift." He gave his own Son out of his 
bosom, and gave him up to death for us. His Son that 
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was nearest his heart, his Bon the delight of his soul 
and darling of his eternal enjoyment; and yet he is 
not weary of giving. O the immeasnrahle treasures of 
grace ! O the onlimitahle hoonties of our God ! Stand 
amazed, O heavens, and let the earth lie low in thankful- 
ness and wonder^ and every holy soul adore this surprising 
love ! 

Oar meditations may take another step, and see here the 
divine condescension to human weakness ; how a giving 
Ctod stoops to the capacity of receiving creatures, and 
bestows the richest blessings on us in a sweet and alluring 
manner of conveyance. When he gave his Son to ns, he 
first arrayed him m flesh and blood, that the giories of the 
Deity might not affiright us, nor his terror maKe us afraid : 
when he proceeds to confer on us further gifts, he puts 
them into the hands of his Son, dwelling in our nature, that 
we might have easy access to him without fear, and receive 
0fls from him as a delightful medium, by whom a God of 
infinite purity hath a mind to confer favours on sinful man. 

He has put all grace into those hands whence we our- 
selves would choose to fetch it. If a God of shining holi- 
ness and burning justice should appear like himself^and 
call to us, guilty wretches, %uid hold forth his hand. Here 
are gifts, here are pardons, here are salvations for too ; 
we should be ready to say with Job (xiii. 21.) "Withdraw 
thine hand from me, and let not thy dread make me afraid. " 
But here we sinners come to a man, to one that has worn 
our flesh and blood, that is our brother and of onr own ctan- 
position : we come with courage to him that looks like one 
of us, to receive the gifts of a Holy God, and the terrors 
of his holiness sink us not, nor doth the fire of his jastice 
devour as. O my soul, bow dovtn and worship that GocL 
who stoops so low to thee, and has found such a mild aad 
gently method of conferring his hettvehly favours on thee ! 

XII. TIDES eiFT OF THS 8PIBIT. 

What is dearer to God the Father than his only Sob I 
And what diviner blessings has he to bestow upon men than 
his Holy Spirit? Yet has he given his Son tor us, and by 
the hands of his Son he confers his blessed Spirit on os. 
"Jesus having received of the Father the promise of the 
Spirit, shed it forth on men/' Ads ii. 93. 
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How the wondroiis doctrine of the blessed TnaiXf shines 
through the whole of our relieion, and sheds a |^ry upon 
every part of it ? Here God Che Father, a king of infinite 
riches and elory, has constituted his beloved Son the high- 
treasurer t»f heaven, and the Holy Spirit is the divine and 
inestimable treasure. What amazing doctrines of sacred 
love are written in our Bibles ! What mysteries of mercy, 
what miracles of glory are these ? Our boldest desires, and 
most raised hopes durst never aim at suchblesangs ; there 
is nothing in au nature that can lead us to a tiiooj^ht of 
such grace. 

The Spirit was e[iven by the Father to the Son lor men ; 
for rebellious and smful men, to make fiivourites and saints 
of them : this was the noble gift the Son ^ received when 
he ascended on high." Psalm Ixviii. 18. And he distri- 
buted it to grace his triumph. 

Was It not a divine honour which Jesus our Lord dis- 
played on that day when the tongues of fiie sat on his 
twelve apostles ; when he sent his ambassadors to every 
liation to address them in their ovm languase, to notify 
his accession to the throne of heaven, and to demand sub- 
jection to his government? When he oonierred power 
upon his envoys to reverse the laws of nature, and imitate 
creation ? To give eyes to the blind, and to raise the 
dead ? All this was done by the Spirit, which he sent 
down upon them in the days of Pentecost. 

But is this Spirit given to none but his apostles and the 
prime ministers in his kingdom ? Was that rich treasuro 
eichausted ia the. first ages of the gospel, and none left for 
us ? God forbid I every one of his subjects has the same 
favour bestowed "upon them, though not in the same 
degree : every humble and holy soul m our day, every true 
Christian, is possessed of tne Spirit ; for, " he that has not 
the Spirit of Christ is none of ms.*' Rom. viii. 9. And 
wherever this Spirit is, it works miracles too ; it changes 
the sinner to a saint, it dpens his blind eyes, it new creates 
his nature ; it raises the dead to a divine liife, and teaches 
Egypt and Assyria, and the British isles, to speak ike lan- 
guage of Canaan. It is this sift of the Spirit which the 
Son sends down to us continuoUy from the Father, t^t is 
the original and spring of all these strange blessings. ^ 

The Father has a heart of large bounty to tne poor 
ruined race of Adam : the Son hasanaiul fit to be afanoner 

R 
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toi the King of Glory: ^nd the Spirit is tiie rich ahns. 
This blessMl donative nas enriched ten thousand souls 
already, and there' remains enough to enrich ten thousaad 
worlds. 

The Father ! what a glorious giver I The Scm, what a. 
glorious medium of conununication ! and the Spirit, what a 
gldrious gift ! We hhish and adore whiJe we partake of 
such immense &Tours, and gratitude is even orerwhelmed 
with wonder. 

O let our spirits rejoice in this blessed article of oar 
religion I and may all the temptations that we meet with 
from men of reason never, never baffle so sweet a faith ! 

XIIL THE DAT OF.GBACE. 

II 

If yon ask the opinion of some divines concerning the ' 

day of grace, they will tell you that it signifies that jpar- 
4icular season of a man's liie, when the Spirit of God, by ij 

convictions and good motions stirs him up to seek aiter | 

salvation, and ^ves him sufficient grace to convert himx ^ 

and all this while it was possible for him to be saved, and I 

it vras within the reach of his power to make this grace 
efiectual : but this is determined to a certain, though 
lakaown day, which if a man passes without being con- 
vetted, then nis Mlvation becomes impossible. Now, 
though I would not choose to borrow all my sentiments in 
the chief doctrines of the gospel from the sermons of a 
bwhop. published on the Terms of Salvation, yet against 
this scneme I may venture to use an argument taken £ram 
that hook. 

Let us suppose, that it was declared in the gospel that 
there was a certain number of sins, or a certain period of 
time, beyond which God would not pardon ; and not any 
particular number, or time, was specified to the world : yet 
still most meUf it is too justly to be feared, would first be 
led by hope to commit many sins, with a flattering persua- 
sion that they should not come to that number, or arrive 
at that period; and then, whm the habit was become 
strong, toey would be fixed by despair in this opinion, that 
being prDibsu>ly got past that number of sins, that period of 
pace, they had even as good continue in their sins, as their 
ineliDation powerfolly oireots them; they would go on 
, in great wickedness, and say, ** there is no hope." And 
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thus we see, that eren hifi suppositiov, which seems to 
take most care of holinesS) leaves it not only in a naked, 
and ungofurded, but in a very desperate condition.. 

Concerning a day of grace, thus much ma^be said, and 
this is all that I can understand by it, namelr, That in the 
life of a man, there are particular seasons when he enjovs 
inore of the outward means of grace or advantages for the 
good of his soul, than at other times ; that is, more constant 
m^rtunities of hearing, the word, a more useful and 
witdCtm^ nunistiy, better company, wanner admmiitions, 
and plamer wamm^ by Divine F^vidence, more leisure 
and conveniences for reading, meditation, and' prayer ; or 
if all this continue all his lifetime, yet there are seasons 
when the Spirit of God by his common opemtions does 
more poweriully convince of sin, and stir up the conscience 
to duty, and impress his word with more force upon the 
heurt ; out being opposed and resisted, he is grieved aad 
departs, his workings grow daily fewer and feebler ; or it 
may be he retires at once, and leaves the soul in a stupid 
frame, and returns no more. 

' Yet we could not say heretofere. That the Spirit of God 
in his former operations gave him a full and proximate suf- 
ficiency of invmd converting grace before, since it proved 
so insufficient in the event, and ineffectual : nor can We say 
now. That his dav of grace is quite past and gone ; because 
the Spirit of Goa, who is sovereign in mercy, may return 
again. 

Yet it is a very good motive to ui^ upon delaving sin- 
ners. That it is a daring and dangerous piece of im]>iety 
and rebellion, to quench the motions of the Holy Spirit; 
lest he depart gpered and never return again, lest ne never 

S've them so feir an opportunity for conversion, never bring 
em so near again to the kingdom of heaven. 

XrV. GOD AND NATUBK UtiSBABCHABLE. 

Howjpoor and imperfect a creature is man! How un- 
equal his knowledge of things I How large and almost 
immensely diffusecThis acquaintance with some parts of 
nature; but how exceeding limited and narrow in others ! 
The man of learning, who has the highest temptations to 
pride, has also the most powerful motives to humility. 

Jffan can measuie the neavens, t^U how many miles the 
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Elanet Venus isf distant fiom Japiter. and how far the txrth. 
rom the sun. He has found out witk certainty the periods 
of their revolutions^ and the hour of their eclipses; he can 
adjust the aSiirs ojf the planetary world to amdment, their 
yast variety of appearances, with all their prodjlgioos ci^ 
cuits. But this great artist Man is puzzled at a worm or a 
fly, a grain of sand or a drop of water; there is not the 
least atom in the whole creation hut has questions ahout it 
unsearchable to human nature ; no, nor the least part of 
empty space but sets all the wisest philosophers at variance 
when tney attempt to tell what it is, or whether there be 
any thing or nothing. " 

This sort of talk, my neighbours will say is a flourish of 
wit to teach us to undervalue our reason ; a mere rant of 
rhetoric ; an hyperbole of reproach to our understanding : 
but while I leave it to astronomers to confirm what I hav« 
said concerning the vast extent of their acquaintance 'With 
the heavens, I shall make it appear, even to demonsnrati(»i| 
that our knowledge of the things on earth is as mean as I 
have expressed in the literal and proper sense. 

There is not the least grain of sand on the shore, nor the 
least atom in the whole creation hut has questions about it 
unsearchable by human nature. 

This atom may be divided into millions of millions of 
pieces, and afler all this the least part of it will be infinitely 
divisible. The infinite divisibility of matter is so often 
proved, and so universally Mntea b^r all modem philoso- 
phers, that I need not stand to prove it here : yet that my 
unlearned readers may see and believe. I will set down a 
plain, valgar demonstration or two of this matter. 

I. It is certain, that if matter be not infinitely divisible, 
then there is, or may be, so small a part of matter as cannot 
be divided further ; now take this supposed smallest ^arL 
this fancied atpip, and put it between the points of a pair or 
compasses made of stiff and inflexible matter, it is evident 
that the le^ of the compasses, in less and less degrees, 
will be divided asunder quite to the centre ; and from the 
points to the centre there is room for still less and lees 
pieces of matter to be put between the legs. Therefore. 
that very supposed atom may be oonceivea to be divide 
still furthef mto less parts, and consequently it was net 
indivisible. 

IX. If there be any indivisible part of matter, the shape 
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of it must be spherical, or a perfect globe, wherein every 
part of the surmoe is equally distant from the centre ; finr 
if you su)>po8e it of any other shape, then some parts of it 
vraX be farther from its centre than other parts; and all 
these longer parts may be shortened, or pared off. till every 
part be equallv short, or equaUv distant from the centre, 
that is, till it Be reduced to a fflobe. Now, from the centre 
of this little globe to the snnace. the parts of it are but 
half so lone as from any part of the surface to its opposite 
part J and tnereibre this globe may be still divided into two 
hemispheres or semicircles, which are hot the smallest 
parts of matter that can be, because they are not of a 
spherical figure, as in the beg^ning of the argument. 

And then^ by a repetition of the same reasoning, those 
little semicircles, or half-globes, by paring off the parts 
which are farthest from their centre, may be reduced to 
smaller globes again, and those smaller globes tisain 
divided in halves as before : there is no end of these divi« 
sions, and therefore matter is infinitely divisible. 

To carry on this argument yet fuither to the surprise 
of mv unlearned readers, let us take notice that all matter 
has three dimensions in it, namely, length, breadth, and 
depth : now, every part of matter, every grain of sand, is 
innnitely divisible as to each of these mmensions; that is, 
every part which results from an infinite division of the 
length of it may be yet again infinitely divided accordinff 
to Its breadth ; thus the division of this grain of sand 
becomes infinitely infinite. And yet still it may be further 
infinitely divided according to the depth or thickness of it: 
thus the divisibility of matter swells beyond all imagina- 
tion, and is more than infinitely infinite, and that with 
resistless evidence and astonishment to they eye of reason. 

Gio now, vain man, and find fault with any purt of the 
creation of God, and play the foolish critic on bis works 
of providence ; go and censure the justice of his conduct 
towards Adam or any of his children ; or blame the wis- 
dom of his institutions in the dispensations of his grace : 
monstrous arrogance, and proud impiety ! ' Rather go first 
and learn what an atom is. or the meanest part of the dust 
of this vast creation which God has made. It has some- 
thing of infinity in it ; it confounds thee in perplezinc 
darkness, and reaches fiir bejrond all the little stretch of 
thy boasted powers of reasoning. Be dumb in silence, O 
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vain cmtnre, at the foot of this infinite and eternal Bemg; 
nor pretend to measnre his steps, to oensoie his 'motions 
and direct his oondnct, till thou art better able to gi^e an 
aoooont of the dost which he has put under the feet of the 
meanest of his slaves ! 

XV. THS DIAMOND FAINTED. 

How wide and unhappy a miirtake it is, when Chris- 
tians endeavour to adorn meir pure divine wwship hj the 
mixture of it with ceremonies of human invention. The 
symbolicai ordinances of the gospel have a noble sim- 
plicity in them : their materials are water, bread, and wine^ 
three of the most necessary and valuable things in human 
life ; and their mystic sense is plain, natural, and easy : by 
virater we are cleansed, when we have been defiled ; so by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit we are purified from sin. 
which pollutes our souls in the sight of God. By bread 
we are fed when we are hungry, and nourished into 
strength for service ; by wine we are refimhed and levivedy 
when thirsty and fainting ; so from the body of Christ, 
which was broken as an atoning sacrifice,' and his blood, 
whkh was poured out for us, we derive our spiritual life 
and strength. The application of these symbols is most 
simple, and natural also : we are commanded to wash with 
the water, to eat the bread, and to drink the wine : most 
I»ojper representations of our participation of these benefits. 

Thus much of figures and emblems did the all-wise Gkid 
think proper to appoint and continue in his church, when 
he bnuce the yoke of Jewish bondage^ and abolished a 
multitude of ntes and ceremonies ot his own ancient 
appointment. How plain, how natural, how glorious, how 
divine, are these two Christian institutions, Imptism and 
the Lord's supper, if surveyed and practised in their ori- 
ginal simplicity ; but they are debased by the addition of 
any fantastic ornaments. 

What think ye of all the gaudy trappings and oolden 
finery that is nmigled with the Cnristun worshin oy the 
imaginations of men in the church of Rome ? Are thej 
not like so many spots and blemishes cast upon a fair 
jewel by some foolish painter 7 Let the colours be never so 
sprightly and glowing, and the lustre of the paint never so 
rich, yet, if you place them on a diamond they are spots 
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wad blemishes still. Is not this a just emblem to repre- 
sent all the gay airs, and rich and guttering accontrements, 
wherewith we church of Rome hath sorroimded her devo- 
tioi» and public religion 7 

The reformers, of our worship of the church 6f England 
were much of thi^ mind, for they boIdl3rpa8s this censure 
on many of the popish ceremonies : " That thev entered 
into the church dv indiscreet deyotion and zeal without 
knowledge: they oHnded the people, and obscured the 
glory of God, and are worthy to be cut away and clean 
rejected : that they did more confound and oarken, than 
declare and set forth Christ's benefits unto us. and reduced 
us again to a ceremonial law, Iflce that of Moses, and to 
the TOudage of ^nres 6nd shadows." This is their sen- 
tence and judgment concemine many of the Romish rites, 
in the preface to the book of Common Prayer. Happy 
had it been for Gr^t Britain if they had thought so con- 
cerning all of them since they had all the same, or a worse 
original, and they all tend to the same unhappy end ! 
However, let others take their liberty of colouring all their 
jewels with what greens, and purples, and scarlets they 
please ; but, for my own part, I like a diamond best that 
that has no paint upon it. 

XVI. BiLtS OF EXCHANGE. 1705. 

When a rich merchant, who deals in a foreign land afar 
off, commits his treasure to the hands of a banker, it is to 
be drawn out in smaller sums by his servants or his friends 
here at home, as their necessities shall require: and he 
furnishes them with bills of exchange, drawn upon his 
banker or treasurer, whicih are paid honourably to the per- 
son who offers the bill, according to the time when the 
words of the bill appoint the payment. 

It is not possible to draw a beautiful allegory hence, to 
represent the conduct of the blessed God in his promises 
ofj^ce, without debasing so divine a subject? 

God the Father, the spring and fountam of all grace, 
dwells in regions of light and holiness inaccessible, too 
far off for us to converse with him, or receive supplies 
from him in an immediate way; but he has sent die 
Son to dweU in human nature, and constituted him trea- 
surer of all his blessings, that we might derive perpetual 
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siipplies firom Bis iaaaA : he has entrusted him with all tbe 
nches of nace and glory ; he has. laid up infinite stores of 
love, wisaom, strength, pardon, -peace, and consolatioo, 
in the hands of his Son, for this very purpose ; to be 
drawn out thence as fiist as the necessities of his saints 
require: " It pleased the Father that in him should all 
Ihlness dwell. He has received gifts for men." Col. i. 
19. Psalm bcviii. 

Now all the promises m the Bible are so many bills of 
exchange drawn by €k»d the Father in heaven, upon his 
Son, Jesus Christ, and payable to every pious bearer ; that 
is, to every ob» that comes to thd merc^-seat and offers 
the promise for acceptance, and pleads it in a way of obe- 
dient fiiith and prayer. Jesus, tne high-treasurer of hea- 
ven, Imows every letter of his father's hand-writing, and 
can never be unposed upon by a foiged note ; he irill ever 
iMit doe honeur on his Father's bills ; he accepts them all^ 
tor " idl tbe promises in him are yea, and -in him amen. 
In him they are all sore, to the glory of the Father. " 2 Cor. 
i. 20. It is for the Father's honour, that his bills never fail 
of acceptance and payment. 

If you apply to the olessed Jesns^ and offer him a bill of 
the largest sum, a promise of the bisgest blessings, he vrill 
never say, " I have not so much of mv Father's treasure 
in my hand." For he hath received all things. John iii. 
35. "The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand." And may I not venture to say, this 
whole treasure is made over to the saints 7x" Ail things 
are yours." 1 Cor. iii. 22. And thevare parcelled out into 
bills of promise, and notes under the Father's hand. So 
the whole treasure of a nation sometimes consists m credit 
and in promissory notes, more than in present sums of 
gold and silver. 

Some of these divine bills arepayaUe at sight, and we 
receive the sum as soon as we omr the bill, namely, those 
that must supply our present wants, such as " Call upon 
me in the day of troubfe, and I will aeliver thee, and tnou 
shalt glorify me." Psahn 1. 16. And there have been many 
examj^es of such speedy payment. Psalm cviii. 3. " In 
the day when I cried thou answeredst me, and strength- 
enedst me with strength in my soul." 

Some are cmly piyable in jgeneral at a distant time, and 
that is leit to the discretKm of Christ, the treasurer 
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namely, " As the day is, so thj strength shall be." Deut. 
xxxiii. 25. And we need never fear trusting hini long ; for 
this bank, in the hands of Christ can never fail ; " for ii^ 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." Col. 
ii. 9. And Eph. iii. 8. we are told of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

Sometimes Christ may put us off with a general kind 
answer, or give us a note under his hand payaMe at demand 
in several parcels, instead of a full payment all -at once ; 
thus he dealt with his dear friend and servant I^ul, in 
2 Cor. xii. 9. Doubtless, Paul, in his seeking the Lord 
thrice for the removal of his thorn in the flesh, had pleaded 
several large promises of God, had offered those divine bills 
to Christ lor acceptance and payment : but instead of this, 
our Lord gives him a note under his own hand, which ran 
in this language, " My grace is sufficient for thee. " And if 
we had but the faith wnich that blessed apostle had, we 
might live upon this hope : this would be as good as ]>resent 
payment ; for, if he delay to give the full sum, it is only 
because he sees we have not need of it at present : be knows 
our necessities better than we do ourselves ; he will not 
trust us with too much at once in our own hands ; but he 
pays us those bills when he sees the fittest, and we have 
often found it so, and confessed his faithfulness. 

At other times he jpays us, but not in the same kind of 
mercy which is mentioned in the promise, yet in something 
more useful and valuable. If the j}romise mention a tem- 
poral blessing, he may give us a spiritual one : if it express 
ease he may give us patience : and thus His Father's bills 
are always honoured, and we have no reason to copiplain. 
So the banker may discharge a bill of a hundred pounds, 
not with money, but with such goods and merchandise as 
may yield us two ixundred, and we gladly confess the biU 
is well paid. . 

Some of these promises, these bills of heavenly treasurei 
are not made payable till tne hour of our deaths as, " Bless-* 
ed are those servants whom when the Lord comes he shall 
find watching," &c. Luke xii. ^7. " He that endureth to ^e 
end, the same shall be saved." Matth. xxiv. 13. "Be thou 
faithful to the death, and I will give thee a crown of life.'^ 
Rev. ii. 10. 

Others are not due tfll the day of resurrection, as " Then% 
who sleep in Jesus will God brmg with him." 1 Thess. iv 

R2 
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14. "I 'will redeem them firwm death." Hes. xiii. 14 » 
Col. iii. 4. ** When Christ, who i^oar life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him m ^lory." Phil. ui. 21 . 
" He shall change our vile hod^that it may he fashioned 
like unto his glorious body." 1 Pet. y. 4. " And when the 
chief Shephera shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of 
glonr that fadeth not away." 

Now, when the great day shall come, in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall give up nis mediatorial kingdom to the 
Father, and render an account of all his stewardship, how 
fair will his books appear! howjust a balance will stand 
at the foot of all his accounts? Tnen shall he show in what 
manner he has fulfilled the promises to the saints, and pre- 
sent to the Father all the bills that he has received anddis- 
charged ; while all the saints shall with one voice attest it, 
to the honour of the high Treasurer of heaven, that he has 
not failed in payment, even to the smallest farthing. 

XVII. THE SAINTS UNKNOWN IN THIS WOBLO. 

I 

Out of the millions of mankind that spread over the earth 
in every age, the great God has been pleased t6 take some 
into his own family, has given them a heavenly and divine 
nature, smd made them his sons and his daughters. But 
he has set no outward mjark of glory upon them ; there is 
nothing in their figure or in their countenance to distinguish 
them from the rabble of mankind. And it is fit that they 
should be in some measure unknown among their fellow- 
mortals; their character and dignity* is too sacred and 
sublime to be made public here on earth, where the circum- 
stances that attend them are generally so mean and despi- 
cable. Divine Wisdom has appointed the other world for 
the place of their discovery ; tnere they shall appear like 
themselves, in state, equipage, and may, becoming the 
children of God and heirs of Heaven. 

Their blessed Lord himself, who is God's first-bom sod. 
was a mere straneer, and unknown amongst men ; he laid 
aside the rays of divinity and the form or a God when he 
came down to dwell with men, and he took upon him the 
form of a servant. He wore no divine majesty on his face 
no sparks of Godhead beaming from his eyes ; no glaring 
evidence of his high dignity in all l^s outward appearance. 
Therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
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hot. But be shall be known and adoted when he comes in 
the glory of nis Father, witb legions of angels; and we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be IBce him. The 
life of the saints is hidden with Christ in God. But when 
Christ who is their life, shall aj^pear, they also shall ap- 
pear with him in glory. 1 John iii. 1,2; Col. iii. 3, 4. In 
that day they shaU stand forth before the whole creation in 
fair evidenoe ; they shall shine in distinguished light, and 
appear vested in tneir own undoubted honours. But here 
it seems proper there should be something of a cloud upon 
them, both upon the account of the men of this world, and 
upon their own account too, as well as in conformity to 
Christ Jesus their Lord. • 

First, upon their own account, because the present state 
t>f a Christian is a state of trial .^ We are not to walk by 
sight, as the saints above and angels do : they know they 
are possessed of life and blessedness, for they see God him- 
seu near them, Christ in the midst of them, and glory all 
around them. Our work is to live by fidth ; and therefore 
Grod has not made either his love to us or his grace in us so 
obvious and apparent to ourselves as that evenr Christian, 
even the weak and the unwatchfiil^ should be fully assured 
of this salvation . He hfls not appomted the principle of life 
within us to sparkle in so divin'e a manner as to be always 
selif-evident to the best of Christians ; much less to the luke- 
warm and the backslider. It is fit tnat it should not be too 
sensibly manifest, because it is so sensibly imperfect, that 
we might examine ourselves Whether we are in the faith, 
and prove ourselves whether Christ, as a principle of life, 
dweU in us or no. 2 Cor. xiii. 6. While so many snares, 
and sins, and dangers, attend us, and mingle with our 
Spiritual life, there will be something of darkness ready to 
use and obsc^ire'it, that so we may maintain a holy jealousy 
and solicitude about our own state, that we may search 
with diligence to find whether we have a divine lire or not, 
and be c^led and urged often to look inwards. 

This degree of remaining darkness, and the doubtful state 
of a slothful Christian, is sometimes of gpreat use to spur him 
cmward in his race of holiness, and quicken him to aspire 
after the highest measures of the spiritual life ; that when its 
acts are more vigorous it may shine with the brightest evi- 
dence, and give the 8$n\ of the believer full satismction and 
joy. It serves also to awaken the drowsy Christian to 
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keep ft hoty watoh oier his hewt and |imctice, lest sin and 
temptation make a foul inroad upon bis divine life, spread 
still a thicker clond over his best ii0i>es,and break toe peace 
of his oonscienee. Though the principle of .grace be not 
always self-evident, yet we are reqaired to give diligence 
to make and to keep it sure. 2 Peter i. 1 0. And as it was 
proper that every little seed of sraoe should not shine with 
sel^sufficient and constant evidence, on the account of the 
Christian himself; so, secondly, it was fit that their state 
and difloity should not be too obvious to the men of the 
world, that they might neither adore nor destroy the saints. 
A principle of superstition might tempt some weaker souls 
to pay ^xtravaeant honours to the Christian, if he carried 
heaven in his race, and it were visible in his countenance 
that he was a son of God . On the other hand, the malicious 
and perverse part of mankind might imitate the rage of 
Satan, and attempt the sooner to destroy the saint. 

This was the case of the blessed Paul. When he had 
wrought a miracle at Lystra, and appeared with something 
divine about him ; when he had healed the cripple by a 
mere word of command, the people cried out witn exalted 
voices, " The ^jods have come down to us in the likeness of 
men :" immediately they made a Mercury of St. Paul, they 
turned Barnabas into Jupiter, and the pnests brought oxen 
and garlands to the gates to have done sacrifice, to them : 
this was the humour of the superstitious Grentiles. But in 
several of the Jews, their malice and envy wrought a very 
di&reat eflect : ibr tbey>persuaded the people into fury, so 
that they stoned the blessed apostle, and drew him out of 
the city for dead. Acts xiv. 

Thus it fared with our Lord Jesus Christ himself in the 
days of his fleshy for the most part he lived unknown 
among men ; he did not cry or make his voice to be heard 
in the streets ; but when he discovered himself to them on 
any special occasion, the people ran into different extremes. 
Once, when the characters of the Messiah appeared with 
evidence upon him. they would have raised him to a throne, 
and made an earthly king of him. John vi. 1 5 . At another 
time, when his holy conduct did not suit their humour, they 
were " filled with wrath, and led him to the brow of a hill 
to cast him down headlong." Luke iv. 29. Therefore our 
blessed Lord did not walk through th% streets, and tell the 
world he was the Messiah : but oy degrees he let the char- 
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acteis of his mission appear upon him, and discovered 
himself in wisdom, as his disciples and the world coald 
bear it, and as his Father had appointed. 

Let us imitate our blessed Lord, and copy ailer so divine 
a pattern ; let our works bear a bright and growing witness 
to our inward and real Christianity. This is sach a gentle 
sort of evidence, that, thoujgh it may work conviction in 
the hearts of spectators, yet it does not strike the sense with 
so glaring a li^ht as to dazzle the weaker sort who behold it 
into superstitious folly : nor does it give such provocation 
to the envy of the malicious, as if the saints had borne the 
sign of their high dignity in some more surprising manner 
in their figure or countenance. 

I might add also, there is something in this sort of evi- 
dence of their saintship that carries more true honour in it, 
than if some heavenly name had been written in their fore- 
head, or their skin had shone like the face of Moses when 
he came down from the mount. It is a more sublime ^lory 
for a prince to be found amongst the vulsar in undistin- 
guished raimentj and by his superior conduct and shining 
virtue to force the wprld to confess that he is the son of a 
king, than to walk through the rabble with ensigns of 
royalty, and demand honour from them by the mere blaze 
of his ornaments. 

XVin. PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD, IN 8I0N. 

Psalm Ixv. 1. 

And does praise wait for God in the congregation of hia 
saints ? Surely it doth not use to be so. Mercy uses to 
be beforehand with us, and the Lord waiteth to be gracious. 
Mercy is wont to be ready in the hands of God before 
praise is ready on the tongues of men ; and we are sure he 
waited on us to show his grace long before we had any 
songs ready for Mm, or any thought of praising him. 

Vet sometimes it is so in this lower world : holy souls 
may be waiting at the throne of grace vidth their praises 
ready to ascend as soon as mercy appears ; mercy may be 
silent for a season, and then praise for a season is suent 
too. This is the original language of the psalm, and this 
the state of things when the psiQmist wrote ; " Praise is 
silent for thee in Sion." When the church of God under 
trouble has been long seeking any particular blessing or 
deliverance, and God^s appointed hour of salvation is not 
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yet come, t\tm the songs of the church are silent ; yet she 
stands watchmg and waiting for the desired moment, that 
she may meet the salvation with ]Hraise. 

But why should God suffer praise to be silent at all in 
Sion 7 Is not the church the habitation of his praises ? 
Yes ; but it is the house of prayer too ; prayer and patience 
must have their proper exercise. If praise were never 
silent on earth, wnere would there be any room for prayer 
to speak 7 when would there be any season for the grrace 
of pitience to show itself 7 God loves prayer as well as 
praise ; his sovereignty is honoured by humble waiting-, as 
well as his goodness by holy gratitude and joy. If praise 
be silent, then let prayer be more fervent. The absent 
Saviour loves to hear tne voice of his beloved ; the lips of 
the church must never be quite silent, though they are not 
always employed in hallelujahs. 

Praise is tne sweetest part of divine worship ; it is a 
short heaven here on earth. God lets our praises be silent 
sometimes, to teach us that this is not a stiite of complete 
blessedness. After the ^at day of dedsicm, praise shall 
be continual and Unceasmg, when there shall be no more 
sighing for the saints, no mote death, no more pain. Then 
churches shall want ordinances no more ; nor samts abstain 
from the bread of life. Jesus, their everlasting pastor, 
shall feed them in pastures ever green, and from tne tree 
of life, and lead tnem to the fountains of joy, and the 
streams where eternal pleasures run. O may our souls 
wait with joyful hope for that day, and our praises shaJI 
not be silent. 

Yet it is not with the church as it is with the world, 
when praise is silent in both. It is ever silent among the 
wicked ; because they are foi]^tful of Gkxl, their Maker : 
it is only silent among the saints for a season, when their 
Grod seems to frovmand hide himself, and as it were to 
fonret his people. 

Besides, let us consider that all praise is not silent 
there. Daily incense arisCs before God in his temple, 
though particuliur thank-ofierings wait till particular mer- 
cies are received. Praise for all the greatest mercies, 
namely, for redeeming grace, for electmg love, for the 
sanctifying Spirit is never silent in Zion. Pmlm. Izxziv. 4. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thine house ; they will be still 
praishi^ thee. " But jnaise for some special fiivours may be 
silent for a season, as well as that large revenue of praise 
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that shall grow due at the accofnplishment of all the pro- 
mises and the consummation of blessedness. 

Again, the prases of God are silent in the world without 
any design of breaking forth ; but the silence of the church 
longs to be lost in joyful son^ of thanksgiving. It is like 
an engin^ charged with praise, that wants only the warm 
touch of mercy to make it shine with the glories of heavenly 
worship, and sound aloud the name of the God of heaven. 

Sometimes God is as well pleased that praise should 
wait with humble silence, as that it should speak. It shows 
a well disposed frame and temper of soul that longs to 
honour God. The hearts of his saints are instruments of 
music to the Lord ; he has formed their souls for his glory, 
and tuned their heartstrings to his own praise. Now he 
loves to see them keep stiU in tune, though he does not 
always play his own praises upon them ; he neither wants 
our services nor our songs, for his own perfections are an 
everlasting harmony to himself, without the slender notes 
that we can sound. 

We may make this sweet remark at last, that Zion on 
earth shall be ioined to Jerusalem above ; the family below 
shall be joined to the upper house, for they have learned 
the work of heaven ; their hearts are tuned to praise : they 
want only such harps as apgels have to bring glory down, 
and make a heaven on this earth. In 1 Chron. xi. 4. we 
are told that David took Zion from the Jebusites, and built 
it round about, and added it to Jerusalem. So shall Jesus, 
the true Davia, the king of saints, take this earthly Zion 
from the powers of this wicked world, and shall build and 
adorn it round with glorv and strenstfa, with perfect beauty 
and complete grace, and add it to the Jerusalem which is 
above. Look upward, O souls who are full of praises, and 
are even impatient, to sneak the glories of your Gkxi ! look 
to Jerusalem above, where praise is constant and never- 
ceasing, and rejoice to think that you shall be made inha- 
bitants of that city, and united to the glorious church. It 
is your chief pleasure here to be praising your God ; and it 
is the chief pleasure of your feSow-saints on high, where 
happiness is j^rfect, praise is perfect too, and never silent. 

It is the chief delight of happy souls there to run over 
the glories of their God, and tell one another joyfully, and 
humbly tell their Gk)d, what a wise, what a holy, what an 
almighty and aU-gracious God he is. Every breatn of praise 
is a new gale of pleasure there ; it is sweet breathing, in air 
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peif omec^ with praises ; and this climate is most agreeahle 
to your new nature and your constitution, you that are 
members and parts of Zion ; and you shall be translated 
thither to your kindred souls. In heaven the river of plea- 
sure springs from God's right hand, because Jesus, the 
Saviour, sits there. It is a river that makes glad the city 
of God ; and every stream, as it flows along the golden 
streets, murmurs sweet praises to the fountain. 

But heaven and the state of glory are not yet complete : 
the church waits above for many promises that are not ret 
fulfilled, and future blessing that are yet unknown. The 
work of grace is not finished till the great resurrection-dav ; 
and heaven itself in all the blissful regions of it, waits tor 
such praises as the ear of men or angels has never yet heard. 

While the whole church of God on earth is in a state of 
imperfection and trial, a state of sins and sorrows, praise 
waits in all the sanctuaries below, and in Zion above too. 
The souls in glory wait for complete salvation, and the 
redemption of their bodies from the grave. On the harps of 
angels praise sits waiting ; and it waits also on the tongue 
of Jesus, the intercessor. His jprayers shall one day change 
all at once into praises, and lift the praises of angels, and 
of embodied saints, to higher notes than ever yet they knew. 
O the voices and the songs, the joys, the raptures of that 
moment. Of that dav. of that eternity, when such a multi- 
tude of praises shall ourst out at once, that have been wait- 
ing long in that Zion, and shall become an everlasting 
{>raise ! when Jesus, the Son of God, the Mediator, shafl 
ead the worship, and the praises that have been growinr 
these seventeen hundred years on his tongue, shall break 
forth and spread themselves abroad, and all the creaticm 
shall hear and all echo to his song. Glory to God in the 
highest ! This is what we wait and hope for, and long uo 
hear a part in those pleasures and those praises. 

XIX. jOBXziii. 3. O that IkiMU where 
Imightfthd him. 

Among all the various kinds and orders of God's intel- 
lectual creation, there is not one that uses this lansuage 
besides a mournins^ saint in this lower world. As for ul 
other spirits, whether dwelling in flesh or not, their wishes 
are expressed in a very different manner, dor do they seek 
and long to find an absent God. 
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'If we ascend up to' Heaven, and inquire there what are 
the wishes of those hlessed spirits, we shall find that their 
eujdyments are so glorious, and their satisfactions rise 
so high in the immediate presence of Grod amongst them, 
that they have nothing of tnjs nature left to wish for : they 
know that their God is with them ; and all their wish is, 
what they are assured to enjoy, that this God will be with 
them for ever. 

If we descend to the regions of hell, where God reigns in 
vengeance, we shaU hear those unhappy spirits groaning 
out many a fruitless wish. " O that I Knew wher^ I might 
avoid him, that I Inight get out of his sight, out of hi& 
notice and reach for ever! I feel his dreadful presence ; 
and O that it were possible for me to be utterly absent 
from him, and to find a place where God is not." 

If we take the wings of the morning, and fly to the 
utmost part of the eastern or the western world, we shall 
find the langua^ of those ignorant heathens, " O that I 
knew where I might find food, and plenty, and all sensual 
delights !" but they send not a wisti after the great God, 
though he has been so many ages absent firom them ana 
their fathers. He is unknown to them, and they have no 
desires working in them after an unknown God. 

If we tarry at home and survey the bulk of mankind 
around us, the voice of their wishes sounds much the same 
as that of the heathen world, " O that I knew where I mijg^ht 
find trade and merchandise, riches, and honours, corn, wine, 
and oil, the necessaries or tiie superfluous luxunes of life !" 
but Gkxi is not in all their thougnts. If they frequent the 
temples, and attend the seasons of worship, they are well 
enough satisfied with outward forms, without the si^ht of 
God m them. There is no natural man that with a sincere 
longinp^of soul cries out, "O that I knew where to find him !" 

As for the children of God, that live in the light of their 
Father's countenance, they walk with him daily and hourly ; 
thcrjr behold him near them by the eye of £uth, and they 
feel the sweet infiuences of his gracious presence : their 
highest ambition and their dearest wishes are, " O tnat he 
might abide for ever with me, and keep me for ever near 
to himself!" 

The words of the scripture, therefore, can only be the 
language of a saint on earth in distress ana darkness, when 
God, who was wont to visit him with divine communica* 
tions, and to meet him in his addresses to the throne of 
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gnce, has withdntvn himself lor a season, and left the 
89ul to gnpple with many difficulties aloa^. 

This was the case of that holy man whose sorrows and 
cmnplaints have famished out almost a whole book of 
scripture, and supplied the saints in all succeeding sees 
with the forms ana speech^ of pious mourning. It is tke 
voice of a sacred impatience that Job here utters : " O that 
I knew where I might find him !" and by a plain paraphrase 
we may learn both the meaning and the reason of such 
language, and be taught, by his example, to lament after an 
absent Giod. 

Let us suppose the saint, therefore, pouring out his soul 
in such sort of expressions as thf se ; m which I shall not 
entirely confine myself to the darkness of the patriarchal 
dispensation under which Job liTcd, hutindulge the language 
of tne New Testament, and personate a mourning Christian. 

Time was when I nad a €U>d neat me, and upon every 
new distress and difficulty I made him my present refuge t 
I was wont to call upon mm in an hour ot darkness, ancl 
he shone upon my path wit^ divine light. He has often 
taught me to read my duty in bis providences; or in his 
wora, or by some secret hints of his own Spirit, even while 
I have been kneeling at the throne of grace ; but now I find 
not my usual signs and tokens. My Guide and my Counsel- 
lor is withdrawn; " Othat I knew where I might nnd him !" 

He was once my kind assistant in every duty, and my 
support under every burden : I have found the grace of my 
Lord sufficient for me in my sharpest conflicts : His stren^h 
has appeared in my weakness. When my spiritual eneniies 
have oeset me rodnd, he has scattered them before me, or 
subdued them under me ; and being held up by his everlast- 
ing arms, I have stood my ground, and borne up my head 
under the weight of heavy sorrows ; but am now attacked 
on all sides; my soul wrestles hard with sins and tempta- 
tions, and I find no assistance, no victory ; I sink under my 
present sorrows ; fer my God, rov strength, and my com- 
forter, is absent and afar ofi"; " that I knew where I 
might find him !" 

My God was wont to deal with me as a compassionate 
friend ; when Satan has accused, he has iustifieci. He has 
shown me the all-sufficient sacrifice of ois Son ; and that 
spotless right^eousness of his, whi^h has answered all the 
demands of his own holy law, and cancelled all the charts 
of guilt that the devil or my own conscience could bring 
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Mpunaitme. Qe has taught me hy faith to put iny soul under 
t£e sprinklings of this sacred blood, and to wrap around 
me the robe of tMs divine righteousness : he himself has 
anayed me in gannents of salvation. But now the army 
of my sins rises- up'before me, and overwhelms my spirit 
with many terrors ; Satan, the accuser, urges on the charge, 
and my Saviour and his righteousness aro, a^ it were, 
hidden from me. "O that I knew where4 might find him !'' 

Many a censure have I borne from men, and had mv 
reputation assaulted and my good name blackened with 
many a scandal. But when man reproached me, God has 
undertaken my cause, and made my righteousness shine 
as the light, and my innocence as the noon-day ; I could 
then pour out my soul before him, tell him all my sorrows 
in flowing, language, and feel sweet relief; but now, alas ! 
troubles and reproaches are multiplied upon me, and he 
does not seem to take mv part; my spirit is bound and 
shut Up, and I am cut on from that tree converse, that 
humble, holy intimacy, which I once enjoyed with my 
Gkxl; I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard ; I cry aloud, 
but there is no judgment. Will he not help me to p^ 1 
will he not hear my ^oans and requests? Hath CTod 
forgotten to be graclow ? Yet I would seek his face still, 
ana " O that I knew where I might find him I" 

Often have I seen him in his own ordinances, in the 
place of public worship ; I have seen his power and his 
glory in tne sanctuary 7 I have found him in secret cor- 
ners, and my meditation of him has been exceeding sweet. 
In dark retirements he has smiled on my soul^ and has 
often given me reviving li^ht. I have found him in his 
works, and I have haa a rairer sight of hiin in his word: 
I can name the places, the pleasant lines in inV Bible, ana 
say. " I have seen the face of my Grod here :" But now the- 
B&le itself is like a sealed book, or like a strange language' 
which I cannot understand; I h^ar not the voice of myt 
God q>eaking to me there ; I go forward to his promises, 
and read what he will do for his people, but I perceive 
him not ! backward, to his past providences, or to my own 
experiences, and review what he has done ; but there is a 
darkness there too ; I turn to my left hand, amongst his. 
works of nature, but I do not see him ; I seek him on my 
rij^ht hand, amongst his works of grace, but still he hides 
himself that I cannot behold him :" ver. 8, 9. " I wander in 
the night and inquire after him ; I watch for him more 
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thAB they that watch for the moroiiiff; I say more 

Ijiey that watch for the morning; X) that I kvew where I 
miffht find him !" 

And it is no wonder that I am w impatient under the 
painful sense of this present distance nom me, and so 
importunate for his return ; for I have known the dreadfnl 
case of utter distance from him in a state of nature and 
8in» and I have tasted something of the pleasure of being 
brought nigh by grace, and now I dread ewerj thing that 
looks like that oU distance, that estrangement; I would 
&in renew those divine pleasures of a retaining and a 
reconciled God : " O that I knew where I might find him T* 

Besides, I bethink myself and say, "What uialll do with* 
out my God !" for I find ail creatures qtterly insufficient to 
relieve and help me ; and I have known something of Gtod's 
all-sufficiency ; he hath been my helper in sixiroubles^ and 
in seven, he is mv only hope : when creatures stand aloof 
from me, and each of them say, " There is no help in me." 
whither should I go then but to my God 7 " O that I 
knew where I might find him I" 

I have been so much used to liveupon him, and fonnd 



his divine aids and influences so necessary to my life 
and my peace, that I sink and die at his absence. I leel 
within myself a sort of heavenly instinct that I want his 
|iresence, and cannot live without him. I know he stands 
m no need of me, for he eives to all his creatures life, and 
breath, and being ; but 1 need his counsels and his com* 
forts, his strength and his love : my soul is touched with 
such a divine influence, that it cannot rest while God with- 
draws, as the needle trembles and hunts after the hidden 
loadstone. If my God retire and hide himself, he will for- 

S've a creature that loves him so well as to follow hard after 
m without ceasing, and is impatient and restless till he 
search him out : " that I knew where I might find him t" 
Though God is pleased to depart from me for a season, 
yet I cannot let. go all hoi>e ; ne hides himself from my 
soul, yet I dare not think him an enemy, but only a con- 
cealea friend : if I could get near him, even to his seat, I 
know I should find it a mercy-seat, though perhaps jadg- 
ment may sit there too. It is a throne of grace, says a 
Christian, because Jesus is there with the blood ot atone- 
ment ; and having such a high priest over the house of God. 
and such a new and living way of access by the blood or 
Christ, I will seek after him and address myself to him: 
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I will confess mine iniquities before him, and be sonrv for 
my sins, wbich nmy bave beclouded or eclipsed my nea-^ 
▼enly sun, and hid ms face from me ; I fear ihave ^eved 
his blessed Spirit, add provoked him to withdraw his kind 
influences of light, strength, and comfort \ nor will I cease 
grieving for his absence till he return agam. 

Come, O eternal Spirit, come and visit my poor dark and 
disconsolate soul ; come and awaken all my powers to fol> 
low hard after my Father and my God. Come, invigorate 
my faith, and lead me to the Mediator, the blessed Jesus; 
oomCf open to me the promises, and let me into the cove- 
nant of his unchangeable love, ratified and sealed with 
Uood. If ever I find my God again, it is there I know I 
must find him ; Christ is the only way to the Father. It 
is by the interest of his Son I sludl get near to him, even 
to his seat ; then will Ipour out all my woes and my wants 
in his sight ; I will order my cause before him, ana fill my 
mouth with arguments. Will he plead against me witn 
his great power ? No ; but he will put strength in me, and 
assist and sufifer me to prevail with him. 

Then, when I have found him whom my soul loveth, I 
will hold him fast^ and not let him go : I wul charge aU the 
nowers and passions of my nature not to yield to one sin- 
litl practice, nor provoke him to depart ; for he is my ever- 
lasting and my almighty Friend. 

Then, though I snould have a thousand enemies set 
themselves against me, I would not be afraid ; yea, though 
I walk throu«i the valley of the shadow of death, I will {ear 
no evil, for iDave found my God, and my God is with me. 

XX, THE FIGUBE OF A CHERUB. 

A CHERUB is a name used in Scripture to denote some 
angelic power or powers under the ^ure of some strange 
animal : the plural num^r in the Hebrew is cheruUm, 
which signifies cherubs, and I know not how our transla* 
tors of the Bible came so often to speak of cherubims, 
adding an s to the Hebrew plural number instead of the 
English plural, namely, cherubs. Perhaps some learned 
writers using the word cheifubim in Latin instead of 
cherubi, might lead them into thisgiammatical irregularity. 

The Jews themselves greatly difier about the form or 
figure of a cherub. Josepbus, in his Antiquities, book iii. 
chap. 6| tell us^ That cherubs are flying animals, like to 
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none thftt were ever seen by nan, and 
knoveth. Abawzn. & learned Jcnv, tuyyut tM it to be a 
eeneral aame exleaaiag itself to aO ftms or §gmts, 
wagb io the wiitiags of Moses he sappoaes it to oome i 

jieaivrtheiigineofa jomigiiiaiKwbof. ( 

Some have hnagini^ that the mere free of a boy -wiiii 
wings IB saffirient to desoibe a dwmb, and aeoonliiigiy J 
such figoRs are wroosfat into the onamenls of baiidiiigs 



and curtains, dK. botl knov no jast aroond Ibr th» 



ginalioo, except it be that those on the aik were bentea 
oqt of the same mass of g(dd wfaidi made the mercy s ent; 
and it most be confessed this sort of ^me is mote ensr 
to be thus formed than any tall riiape with a body ana 
feet. Exod. xxr. 10. andxxxrii. 7. 

It is generally represented in Scriptnre like some strange 
liTing creatorei with one or more frees, having both wings 
and feet : when it has Ibor faces, they are borrowed femi 
aman, anoz,abon,andanea^e: the wings are described 
as yeiy large, and the feet, when ther are particalarly 
described, are like those of an ox «* calf: hot whether the 
whole figure be more like that of an ox, or of a man, the 
learned are not agreed. This is oertaih, that the several 
scriptures wherein cherubs are mentioned can hardly be 
reconciled without supposing them represented in di^ 
forms, sometimes nearer to one of those forms, and 
times to the other. If thereforej after all our searches, 
cannot come to a foil determination, we most be content to 
acknowledge our ignorance, though, perhaps, by diligent 
inquiry we may come pretty near to the tmtlL. 

If we consult thfe denvation of the word, it seems to come 
from a-o ckarab, which, in the Chaldoe, Syriac, and 
Arabic lanffuases, signifies "to plough," which is the 
Jcnown woTK of oxen. This fovonrs the sentiment of those 
who describe it as a flying ox. 

They tell us that ans cherub in Aralnc, is *'a shi]^ that 
carries merchandise," and that a cherub is a ehanot of 
God appointed to carry the Shednah, or bright glory, 
which IS the symbol of God's presence ; and therefore Go^ 
is said to ride upon a cherub. Psalm xviii. 1 1 , sro Vjr aanr* 
jinhab al cherub^ he rode on a cherub ; and Psahn dv. 
8. it is said he maketh the douds bis chariot, acrv 
reehvb; so that by the tnuupodtioo of a letter, which is 
frequent with the Hebrews^ it seems to signify a chariot : 
ana in 1 Chnm. zxriii. 18, the cherubs upon the ark are 
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called " the chariots of the cheruhims," and the whole 
figure in Ezekiel's vision had wheels all about it as a cha- 
riot, and yet it is sometimes called the cherub in the singu- 
lar, and sometimes cherubim or chferuhs. 

All this is true ; but in a' chariot there are generally 
some animals represented as moring, drawing or carrying 
it. And though in Ezekiel's yision it is a hving or ani- 
mated chariot, with liring wheels which had the spirit of 
the aninials in them, EzeK. i. 20, yet there are winged ani- 
mals to move it, or tp move with it. The whole is composed 
of four living creatures which had faces, and wings, and 
feet, and hands, joined together in a living machine with 
wheels, and the God of fflory rode upon it. But let us pro- 
ceed and consider several scriptures more particularly and 
in order. 

The first place where we find the name mentioned is Gen. 
lii. ult. " God placed cherubs and a flaming sword to guard 
the way of the tree of life." This does not seem to meau 
a chariot or chariots, but living creatures : if they were in 
the shape of men, then a flaming sword is waving in their 
hands. ' If in the form of flying oxen, then with flames about 
them, flashing out like a sword from their eyes, nostrils, or 
moutn. Perhaps the brazen footed bulls, bi«athing out 
flames which guarded the golden fleece in Uolcnos may be 
derived nence by the fabulous Greeks : 

it i-Adamanteis Vulcanum naribus efflant 

iCrepides Tauri." — Ovid. 

Or, as the Greeks were wont to coihpound and divide stories 
at pleasure, these bulls might keep the gardens of the Hes- 
perides, where solden ap^es grew, that is, by the fabling 
interpretation, the firuit of the tree of life ; thouffh generally, 
I confess, a dragon is made the guardian of tnem, which 
wild fable mi^ht arise from the serpent being there. Gen. 
iii. 1 ; for stones taken from the Bible are variously mangled 
and confounded by the Heathens. 

Some have supposed indeed these cherubs and flaming 
sword are only a naming division visible, made of burning 
pitch and such materials, and that this was kindled in the 
Dorders of that ground to guard it from men, and that it is 
attributed to angels after tne Jewish manner: others think 
it the divine Shecinah itself, guarding the passage to the 
tiee of life, and cherubs are lulded bv Moses, to represent 
Qod's beitig attended with invisihle angels. But neither of 
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these two last suppositions carry probalHlity with them, 
because the word cherub is never used in narradves fionr 
mere invisiUe powers, nor for visible inanimate beings: 
but it always signifies some visible figure, of one animatea 
being or mme joined together, though it is designed to 
denote these invisible angelic powers. 

The next scripture where it is mentioned is Elzod. xxv. 
IS. Among the orders given to Moses for making the ark 
and the mercy-seat, with the two cherubs to cover it with 
Uieir wings, one at one end and the other at the other end : 
▼er. 19, 20.* And whatsoever figure belonged to these 
cherubs, which is so much unknown to us, it viras certainly 
a common idea and well known figure to the Jews in that 
day ; for Moses doth not concern himself to give any pax- 
ticular description of them, as he does almost of every thing 
else, and yet the Jewish artificers made them right. 

Some think that these two cherubs on the ark were in the 
shape of flying oxen, or something near to that figure, and 
that for these reasons : 

1 . Because both their ^Ekces looked towards one another, 
and yet both faces downward towards the mercy-seat, 
Exod. xxv. 20. and xxxvii. 9 ; which posture and descrip- 
tfon is well suited to an ox^ but not so happily adapted to 
the figure and aspect of the face of a man. 

2. Because the same &ce which is called the face of an 
ox, Ezek. i. 10, is called the face of a cherub, Ezek. x. 14 ; 
and thus a cherub's face is actually and expressly distin- 
guished from that of a man, and determined to be the face 
of an ox. 

3. Because God is said to ride upon a cherub. Psalm 
xviii. 10. Tliough this be a metaphorical expression ta 
describe the ^randear and majesty ot God, yet the metaphor 
must be denved from some correspondent sensible figure: 

* The cberube in Solomon's temple stand in another sUuaUoz^ 
1 Kings vi. 33 ; for they are placed side by side, so that their four 
wings reached the whole length of the most holy plaee. But these 
seem to be made as some further attendants on the Shecinah er 
divine glorv, besides the two cherubs which were on the mercy-sest: 
for it vras the very same ark which Moses made that was introduced 
into Solomon's temple, 1 Kings Tiii. 6 ; and the cherubs on it were 
beaten out of the same mass of gold which made the mercy-seat or 
covering of the arte, Exod. xxxvii. 7, 8; so that it is most likelv 
those ancient cherubs continued there stiU, and Soiomon's were ad- 
ditional attendants in the most holy place, of a much laiger sise^ 
and overshadowing those on the mercy-seat; 
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now the ^^inreof a winged ox, or at least of a chariot carried 
or drawn by winged os;enj is a much fitter vehicle to ride 
uDon in gloiy, and in majesty and terror, than the figure 
oi a man. 

4. Aaron's calf is reasonably supposed to be a cherub, 
for neither he nor his abettors can well be imagined so fool- 
ish as to make the figure of a mere calf, as some would 
have it, or of the Egyptian god Apis, who was worshipped 
under the form of an ox, when it was made an idol for the 
Israelites to adore, since the Egyptian gods, as well as men, 
partook of the vengeance of the God of Israel for the oppres- 
sion ofhis people. Numb, xxxiii. 4. 

It is therefore much more credible that Aaron's calf was 
designed as a visible symbol of the presence of the God of 
Israel, even that very Grod who released them from their 
Egyptian masters. The proclamation made hefote this 
image was this, "These are thy Gods, O Israel, who brought 
thee out of the uind of Egypt." Exod. xxxii. 4. It would 
be contrary to all reason to represent the Egyptian gods as 
bringing Israel from IBgypt, for then they would have been 
kinder to the Israelites, wno were strangers, than they were 
to their own worshippers the Egyptians. Besides, it was 
a feast to Jehovah the God of Israel, which they celebrated, 
Exodus xxxii. 5. and therefore it is more likely that 
Aaron's calf was some symbol of the presence of the Grod 
of Israel ; and that it might be the figure of a cherub, on or 
over which they would suppose the divine Shecinah or glory 
of Grod to sit ; for so it appeared on the ark when it was 
made, and so it appeared m Ezekiel's visions. Elzek. i. 
26^28. and x. 18, 19. So David describes it. Psalm xviii. 
10, when the Goa of Israel rode on the cherub. 

Shall it be said, that Aaron had not yet received the order 
for making the cherubs on the ark, and therefore could not 
know the ngures 1 But I ans^wer, that cherubs were well 
known to the JeVs of that age, as I hinted before, since 
Moses gives no description oftnem to instruct the artificers: 
they were known of old probably to the patriarchs and to 
mankind^ as emblems of divine majesty and terror, guaid- 
'ing the way to the tree of life. Gen. iii. 24 ; and some have 
supposed toat Aaron, with his sons and the seventy elders, 
saw Grod in the mount, Exod. xxiv. 10, riding on adierub, 
as in Ezek. i. since the other part of that (Ascription of 
God in Exodus is much like that in Ezekiel i. 26. and x. 1 • 

S 
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But I proceed to another argument to prove .chenibs to be 
flying oxen. 

5. Another reason why a cherab is stipposed to he .a 
winged ox is this : Jeroboam, the "king of Israel, is most 
reasonably supposed to imitate the worship of Jerusalem, 
when he set up golden calves at Dan and bethel, and thus 
to represent Qwi dwelling between the cherubs on the 
mercy-seat, that the other tribes of Israel might have the 
same worship as the Jews at Jerusalem, and that the ten 
tribes might not be inclined to ^ up to Jerusalem to wor- 
shi]), and De in danger of retummgto their kine Rehoboam 
again : for it is haroiy to be supposed that Jeroboam should 
so soon persuade all the ten trioes into such gross idolatry 
as to worship mere calves, though the Scripture calls them 
so, as usually it does all idols by some word of contempt. 

This idolatry, or worshipping a mere calf, would have 
been too plain and too gross to be imposed upon the peoide 
at first, and that so soon aAer their sepamtion from Jndah 
and Jerusalem, this being so expressly contrary to the 
second command : " Tbou shalt not make unto thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of any, thing that is in heaven, 
or earth, or water," &c. Now if we suppose a cherub to be 
the figure of a winsed ox, or any other winged figure, with 
the face and feet ofan ox superadded, it will not be the like- 
ness or image of any thin^ m heaven, earth, or water, and 
consequently Jeroboam might persuade the people that this 
was not plainly forbidden ; nay, more, that it was ordered by 
Moses in the tabernacle, and such figures were in the temple. 

Let it be further added, that when the worship of Baal 
was introduced into Israel by Ahab, it seems to be a dii^ 
ferent idol from the calves of Dan and Bethel, and ^et it was 
something akin to it. The image of Baal was the image of 
a heifer, as we are told in the first chapter of Tobit, ver. 5. 
and it is evident that Baal is sometimes used in the mascu> 
line, and sometimes in the feminine. See 1 Kings xvi. 31. 
in tne Septuagint ; 1 King[s xix. 18. and the citation of the 
text in Bjom. xi. 4. But if Baal was a common heifer, it 
is probable these calves of Jeroboam, were sometfaine dif- 
ferent ; for it is plain from many Scriptures, that Baa! was 
an idol of the Canaanites, which Ahab worshipped w^hen 
both king and people had grown bold in their idolatry : faut 
the calves were designed by Jeroboam for symbols of the pre* 
^nce of Jehovah the G 
they were not common 



nea oy jeroooam lorsymoois oi ue pre* 
Grod of Israel, and therefore praheUy 
m calves, but cnembsj or winged oxcii. 
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or a figure near akin to those in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. 

6. It is further added, as another reason, that though the 
trihe of Judah imitated Israel in all their other shapes of 
idolatry, yet they never imitated Jerohoam's calres. Now 
what reason can be given for this, unless it be because the 
Jews are supposed to have had the very originals at Jeru- 
salem^ that IS, the cherubs upon the mercy-seat in the form 
of flymg calves or oxen. 

Tnese arguments seem to carry great weight with them, 
yet others have supposed the cherub to be a winged man, 
because it is descrioed often with one face at least as a 
man, and also with hands, in Scripture. Some of the Jews 
say, it is a young man in beauty and vigour, because it has 
been senerallv taken for granted that the cherubs represent 
angeu, whicn are God's attendants, whose vigour and 
beauty are ever fresh and immortal ; and ansels, they say, 
always appear under the figure of men: ana they suppose 
that m this form multitudes of them were wrought m the 
curtains and vail, and all the parts of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple^ as imitating the presence of angels where God dwells. 

It h granted that cherubs represent angelic powers, 
attending on the great God, but whether the form of a 
wineed man were wrought on the curtains or vail is yet in 
doufit : and whether this argument be sufficient to out- 
weigh all that is said in favour of the shape of winged 
oxen, let the reader judge. 

This I think is remarkable, ^t though angels are al- 
ways introduced speaking as men witn a voice, and 
seraphs also speak, as Isa. vi. 3. 6, 7^ yet I do not find that 
cherubs ever spoke ; and when Ezekiel tells us in so distin- 
guishing a manner^ they had the hands of a man under 
their wmgs, E^ek. i. 8, it looks as if all the rest of their 
parts were not exactly those of a man, but of a creature 
which is not so mucn designed to perform rational or 
human offices, since it appears there and in other places, 
as some kind of living vehicle or divine equipage, rather 
than as a rational attendant on the majesty oi Goa, exer- 
cising its intellectual powers. 

Perhaps we have not any place of Scripture from which 
we can derive the complete figure of a cherub better than 
the first, and tenth, and forty-first chapters of Ezekiel; for 
all the tour animals in Elzekiel's visicpi, which are men- 
tioned Ezek. i. 5, and x. 14, are several times called cherubs. 
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If we inquire what their body or eeneral figure was, the 
prophet says, it was the figure or likeness of a man,E2ek. 
1. 5. But each of them had four fiices, and each had four 
wingrs^ ver. 6. Their legs were straight, probably like the 
fore legs of a calf or ox, or like the legs of a man ; and their 
feet were cloTen as an ox's foot,' v. 7^ Under their wings 
they had the hands of a man on their four sides, v. 8. 

£ach of them had the face of a man before, and this 
stood in the middle, between the &ce of a lion on the right 
side, and the face of an ox or a calf on the lefl side ; and 
the face of an eag[le perhaps was placed in the middle 
above them, or behind, though it is not expressly said it 
was behind, or above ; but it is probable me four &ces 
looked four different ways. 

But here it must be observed, that what is called the face 
of an ox, Ezek. i. 10, is called the face of a cherub, suppos- 
ing them the same. Ezek. x. 14. A cherub has also the 
feet of a calf or ox, as before-mentioned. So that a cherub 
appears upon the whole, to be nearer to the figures of a 
winged ox and a man with wings, than to any other crea- 
ture, for it has the hands, body, and iace of a man ; and it 
has also the face and feet of an ox : it has nothing of a 
lion but the face, and that is not always mentioned ; it has 
indeed the wings of an eagle always, but an eagle's face is 
mentioned as one part of a cherub nowhere else but in this 
vision. 

Note. — This vision does not describe whether each of 
those animals had four feet or two ; but it is probable they 
had but two feet, because it is said, they had the likeness 
of a man. that is, the figure of his oody. 

It is plain they h^ four wings, ver. 6; two of their 
wings were stretched upward as for flight, and two covered 
their bodies, that is, the lower part of their body, for which 
decency requires a covering. It is very ridiculous, there- 
fore, to describe them, jis some painters do, like naked 
boys with Uttle win^ on their shoulders oidy. 

In these four vanous faces, the various properties of 
anffels seem to be represented, namely, The understanding 
and beauty of a man, the obedience, and labour or diligence ' 
of an ox, the courage and strength of a lion, together with 
the sharp sight ana swiftness of an eagle in fulfilling the 
commands of Ghxl, and in administering his providence. 

It may not be improper also to take notice here, that 
these four creaturesi namely, a man, a lioDi an ox, and aa 
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esjgle, are unanimously reported by the Jews, though not 
with safflcient proof, to have been wrought upon the stand- 
ard of the lour leading tribes of the camp of Israel, as they 
are ranged, Numb. li. ; namely, a lion the standard of 
Judah, a man the standard of Reuben, an ox the standard 
of Ephraim, and an eaele the standard of Dan. And these 
also were the figures of the four Hirmg creatures^ Gre^k 
('iMt, which ought not to be translated Beasts, Rev. 4. 6, 
which are before the throne of God, who had each of them 
six wings, and were full of eyes, and are ever engaged in 
divine worship. These figures in the several places may 
denote, that wherever God is^ the creatures t)iat attend 
him, whether they be men or angels, should be furnished 
with these qualifications, namdy, understanding, obe- 
dience, courage, and swiftness. 

But let us proceed to search out what is said yet further 
concerning a cherub in Scripture. 

In Ezek. xli. 19. 26, the mner part of EzekiePs temple 
was adorned with intermingled cherubs and palm-trees, 
carved on the walls and doors. Here every cherub had two 
faces, namely, that of a man and that of a lion ; but as 
they are called cherubs, we may still conclude their feet 
were the feet of a calf or ox. And why may not Solomon's 
temple be adorned with the same sort of cherubs and palm- 
trees, 1 Kings vi. 29, that is, with the faces of a man and 
a lion, and the feet of an bz. though their faces are not 
expressly mentioned in that place ? 

Solomon's ten lavers for thte temple had their several 
bases adorned, in the border between the ledges, with lions, 
oxen, and cherubs, 1 Kings vii. 29 ; so that here a cherub 
seems to be mentioned instead of theJace of a man, and to 
be distinguished from an ox, though in Ezekiel's vision, 
chap. i. and x. the faceof a cherubis plainly the same, with 
the face of an ox. Yet on the plates of the ledges were 
cherubim, lions, and palm-trees, 4 Kmgs. vii. 36, where 
neither the face of an px nor man is mentioned. 

Perhaps these differences may in some measure be recon- 
ciled, if we observe that those cherubs which adorned the 
walls of Ezekiel's visionary temple and of Solomon's real 
temple, and the borders of the brazen lavers. are only 
graven or carved upon the flat or plane, or at least, with 
some little protuberance above the flat, which the Italians 
called basso relievo^ and then that figure which would have 
had all fourfiioes visible if it had stood forth by itself as a 

S2 
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real animalj or a statue, namely, that of a maA, a lion, an 
ox, and an eagle, can have but two faces visible, or three at 
the most, when figured upon a plane or a flat sur&ce ; the 
other one or two being hid behmd : and thus the chembs 
may be in all these places the same fonr>&ced animals, and 
yet only two or three of th«ir faces appear, according to 
their designed situation and the art oi perspective. And 
perhaps Solomon might diversify these figures ior the sake 
of variety in different parts of the sacred works. * 

Upon tne whole, what if we should conclude a chemb to 
be most usually figured with a body like a man with four 
wings, two whereof are stretched for flight, and two cover- 
ing the lower parts ; with the feet of an ox or calf; with 
the head of a man or an ox, whatever other faces were 
joined to it, whether' lions* or eagles*, or whether it had 
any other race or no. It is more likely there was but one 
sort of face belonging to each of the two cherubs on the 
mercy-seat, because it is said, their iacos looked towards 
one another ; but whether this was the &ce of an ox or a 
man is not yet absolutely determined. 

I think we may allow Jeroboam to be supposed to imitate 
those cherubs wnich were on the mercy-seatj in his idola- 
trous worship; and though they had not the perfect shape 
of a calf, yet they might oe called calves in Scripture Ian- 
guaee, by way of reproach and contempt, because they had 
the feet of a calf, it not the head also. 

It is evident that Aaron's idol, which was called the 
n)Iden calf, had more of the resemblance of an ox or calf 
than of a man, because the Israelites are said to change their 
glory» that is, their Qod, into the similitude of an ox that 
eateth grass, Ps. cvi. 19, 20, which would hardly have been 
thus expressed if the idol had nothing of a calf but its feet. 

If any will imagine that in Psalm xviii. where God is said 
to ride upon a cherub, the grandeur and terror %f the ap- 
pearance may require the wholefigureof a flying ox, rather 



* It is the opinion of some learned men that Ezekiel's temple 
but a kind of repetition of the pattern of the same temple which 
God ffaTe to David, and by which SolomoD built hie temple ; and 
that thia pattern was given to Eaekiel that he might diow it to the 
Jews, if they were pious and obedient, to animate them to h<ne for 
another temple in their own land, and to instruct them in the build- 
ing of it when they should be released from Babykm, E^k. xL 4. 
andzliii. 10, 11; since it was supposed none remained who could 
remember so much of their old temple as to give particular dixec- 
tloDs for the buUding of it. 
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than of a flmgr ii^<^t ^ rather of a flying animal with all 
these four faces, I will not oppose it, since it is fdain from 
this whole account, that a cherub is described sometimes 
more like a winged ox and sometimes more like a winged 
rn^n with feet uke oxen or calves. But where it is repre- 
sented complete in all its various forms united, as, in the 
&rst and telith chapters of Ezekiel, it seems to be the body 
ofa wingedmanwith calves' feet, and with four faces, name- 
ly^ that of a man, an ox, a Hon, and an eagle ; and thus it 
is always designed to represent the various properties of 
angels, which are attendants on the blessed God, more 
penecUy than any one of these creatures could do alone. 
Perhaps when the Jewish nation shall be converted and 
become believers in Christ, there may be such a new effu- 
sion of the Spirit on men, or such a happy discpvery some 
way made of the darker parts of the Mosaic economy, and 
the writings of the prophets, as may show us much more of 
the resemblance wnich €rod designed between the types of 
the law in the temple and priesthood, and their antitypes in 
the gospel, than has ever yet appeared : and, among other 
things, the form of a cherub, as an attandance of angelic 
beings on the majesty of God in the holy of holies, may 
appear more conspicuously in its original truth and glory. 

XXI. The Author-s solemn Address to the great and 
ever-Uessed God, on a Review qf what he had written 
in the Trinitarian Controversy, prefixed In/ fum to some 
Pieces on that Suhject] which it teas not judged. neceS' 
sary to publish. 

RiGHTEovs art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee ; 
yet I mav talk with thee concerning thy judgments. Per- 
mit me, Omy God and Father, to.pl^ad with thee concern- 
ing the reveuitions of thy nature and thy grace, which are 
Boade in th^ gospel ; and let me do it with all tnat humble 
reverence, and that holy awe of thy majesty, which 
becomes a creature in the presence of his God. 

Hast thou not, O Lord God Almighty ! hast thou not 
transacted thy divine and important affairs among men by 
thy Son, Jesus Christ, and by thy Holy Spirit ? And hast 
thou not ordained that men should transact their highest 
and most momentous concerns with thee by thy Son and by 
thy Spirit ? Hast thou not by the mouth of thy Son, Jesus, 
required all that profess his religion to be washed with 
vater» in the name of the Father, and the Son, and th^. 
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Holy Crhost ? Is it not my daty, then, to inqnire W)io or 
what are these sacred names, and what they sitadfyt 
Must I not know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Chnst, 
thy Son, whom thou hast soit, that I may fulfil all my 
respective duties toward thyself and thy »ni, in hope of 
eternal life ? Hath not thy Son himself appealed to thee 
in his last prayer, that eternal life depends upon this know- 
ledge? And since thou hast made so much use of thy 
Holy Spirit in our religion, must I not have some know- 
ledge 01 this thy Spirit also, that I may pay thee all those 
honours thou requirest from this divine revelation ? 

Hast thou not ascribed divine names, and titles, and cha- 
racters, to thy Son and thy Holy Spirit, in thy word, as 
well as assumed them to thyself? And hast thou not ap- 
pointed to them such elorions offiees as cannot be executed 
without something of divinity or true godhead in them ? 
And yet art not thou, and thou alone, the true God ? Hovr 
.shaU a poor weak creature be able to adjust and reconcile 
these clashing ideas, and to understand this mystery? Or 
must I believe and act blindfold, without understanding ? 

Holy Father, thou knowest now firmly I believe, with 
all my soul, whatsoever thou hast plainly written and 
revealed in thy word. I beUeve thee to be the only true 
Grod, the supreme of beings, self-sufficient for thine own 
existence, and for all thy mfinite ajSairs and transactions 
amon^ creatures. I beheve thy Son, Jesus Christ, to be 
all-sumcient for the glorious work of mediation between 
God and man, to which thou hast appointed him. I 
believe he is a man in whom dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. I believe he is one with God ; he is CSod 
manifiested in the flesh; and that the man Jesus is so 
closely and inseparably united with the true and eternal 
Godhead as to become one person, even as the human soul 
and body makes one man. /I believe that this illusmous 
person is hereby possessed of divine dignity, sufildent to 
make full atonement for the sins of men, by his suflferines 
and death, even though sin be accounted an infinite evn ; 
and that he hath adl-sufficient power to raise himself from 
the dead, to ascend to heaven, and fulfil the blessed works 
for which thou hast exalted him, and to govern and judge 
the world in thine appointed time. 

I believe also thy olessed Spirit hath almighty power 
and influence to do all thy will ; to instruct men effectually 
in divine truths; to change the hearts of fiillen man* 
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kind from sitk to holiness ; to carry on thy work of illumi- 
nation, sanctification, and conso^tion on all the souls of 
all thy children, and to hring them safe to the heavenly 
world. I yield myself up joyfully and thankfully to this 
method of thy ssdyation, as it is revealed in thy gospel. 
But I acknowledge my darkness still. I want to nave this 
wonderful doctrine, of the all-sufficiency of thy Son and 
thy Spirit for these divine works, made a little plainer. 
May not thy humhle creatures be permitted to know what 
share they can have in thy deity 7 Is it vain and sinful 
curiosity, to desire to have this article set in such a light 
as may not diminish the eternal elory of the unity of the 
true (rod, nor of the supremacy of thee, the Father of all? 

Hadst thou informed me, gracious Father, in any place 
of thy word, that this divine doctrine is not to be under- 
stood by men,. and yet they were re<)uired to believe it, I 
would nave subdued all my curiosity to faith, and sub- 
mitted my wandering and doubtful imaginations, as far as 
it was possible, to the holy and wise determinations of thy 
word. But I cannot find thou hast any where forbid me 
to understand it, or to make these inquiries. My conscience 
is the best natural liffht thou hast put within me ; and since 
thou hast given me the Scriptures, my own conscience bids 
me search the Scriptures, to find out truth and eternal life : 
it bids me try all things, and hold fast that which is good. 
And thy own word, by the same expressions, encoura^s 
this holy practice. X nave, therefore, been long searchmg 
into this aivine doctrine, that I may pay thee due honour 
with understanding. Surely I ought to know the God 
whom I worship, whether he be one pure and simple being, 
or whether thou art a threefold Deity, consisting of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Dear and blessed Qod. hadst tnou been pleased, in any 
one plain scripture, to nave informed me which of the 
diflerent opinions about the Holy Trinity, among the con- 
tending parties of Christians, had been true, thou knowest 
with how much zeal, satisfiiction, and joy, my unbiassed 
heart would have opened itself to receive and embrace the 
divine discovery. Hadst thou told me plainly, in any 
single text, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three 
re^ distinct persons in thy aivine nature, I had never 
suffered myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, nor 
embarrassed with so many strong fean of assenting to the 
mere inventions of meni instead of divine doctrine $ but I 
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should have humUy and immediatelT accepted thy word, 
so fiur as it was possible for me to uncferstaiid it, as the only 
rule of my faith ; or, hadst thou been pleased so to express 
and include this proposition in the several scattered parts 
of thy book, from whence my reason and conscience mi^t 
witli ease find ouL and with certainty infer this doctrine, I 
should have joyfully employed aU my reasoninff powers, 
with their utmost skill and activity, to nave fonnaout this 
inference, and ingrafted it into my soul. 

Thou hast taught me, holy F^tner, by the prophets, that 
the way of holiness, in the times of the s^ospel, or under 
the kingdom of the Messiah, shall be a highway, a plain 
and easy path ; so that the way&ring i^an or the stranger, 
though a fool, shall not err therein. And thou hast caUed 
the poor and the ignorant, the mean and foolish things of 
this world, to the Knowleage of thyself and thy Son, and 
taught them to receive and nartake of the salvation which 
thou hast provided. But now can such weak creatures 
overtake in so Strang, so difficult, and so abstrusea doctrine 
as this ; in the expbcation and defence whereof multitudes 
of men, even men of learning and piety, have lost them- 
selves in infinite subtleties of dispute and endless mazes of 
darkness 7 And can this strange and perplexing notion, of 
three real and distinct persons going to make up one true 
God, be so necessary and so important a part of tnat Cluis- 
ttan doctrine which, in the Old Testament and the New, 
is represented as so plain and so easy, even to the meanest 
understandings ? 

O thou searcher of hearts, who knowest all thin^ I 
appeal to thee concerning the sincerity of my inquiries mto 
these discoveries of thy word. Thou knowest me. thou 
hast seen me^and hast tried my heart towards thee ; ii there 
be any lurkms^ hypocrisy in my heart, and secret bias 
towaros an^r thmg but truth, uncover iL O Father of lights, 
and banish it from my soul mr ever. If thine eye discover 
the least spark of crmiinal prejudice in any comer of my 
soul, extinguish it utterly, that I may not be led astray 
from the truth, in matters of such importance, by the least 
glance of error or mistake. 

Thou art witness, O my God, with what diligence, with 
what constancy and care, I have read and smirched thy 
holy word ; how, early and late, by night and by day, x 
have been making these inquiries. How fervently have I 
been seeking thee on my bended knees, and directing my 
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humUe adcbresses to thee, to enlighten my darkness, and to 
show me the meaning of thy word, that I may^eani what 
I must believe, and wnat I must practise with regard to this 
doctrine, in order to please thee and obtain eternal life ! 

Great God, who seest all things, thou hast beheld what 
busy temptations have been often fluttering about my heart, 
to call it off from these laborious and difficult inouiries, 
and to give up thy word and thy ^spel as an unintelligible 
book, and betake myself to the light of nature and reason :. 
but tnou hast been pleased, by thy divine power, to scatter 
these temptations, and fix my heart and my hope again upon 
that Saviour and that eternal life which tnou hast revealed 
in thy word, and proposed therein to our knowledge and 
our acceptance. Blessed be the name of my God, wno has 
not sufiered me to abimdon the gospel of hi» Son, Jesus t 
and blessed be that Holy Spirit that has kept me attentive 
to the truth delivered in thy gospel, and inclined me to wait 
longer in my search of these divine truths, under the hope 
of thy gracious illumination. 

I humbly call thee to witness. O my (5od, what a noly 
jealousy I ever wear about my heart, lest I should do the 
slightest dishonour to thy supreme Majesty in any of my 
inquiries or determinations. Thou seest what a religious 
fear, and what a tender solicitude I maintain on my soul, 
Jest I should think or speak any thing to diminish the gran- 
deurs and honours of thy Son Jesus, my dear Mediator, to 
whom I owe my everlasting hopes. Thou knowest bow 
much afraid I am of speaking one word w^ch may be con- 
strued into a neglect of thy blessed Spirit, from whom I 
hope I am daily receiving happy influences of lieht and 
stren^h. Guard all the motions of my mind. O Almighty 
God, against every thing that borders upon toese dangers. 
Forbid my thoughts to indulge, and forbid my pen to write, 
one word that should sink those grand ideas which belong 
to thyself, or thy Son. or thy Holy Spint. Forbid it, O my 
God, that ever I should be so unhappy as to ungloriiy my 
Father, my Saviour, or my Sanctifier, in any of my senti- 
ments or expressions concerning them. 

Blessed and faithful God, hast thou not promised, that 
the meek thou wilt guide in judgment, the meek thou wilt 
teach thy way ? Hast thou not told us, by Isaiah, thy 
prophet, that ihou wilt bring the blind by a way which they 
Knew not^nd wilt lead them in paths which they have not 
known ? Hast thou not informed as, by the prophet Hosea, 
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that if we follow on to know the Lord, then we shall knofwr 
him? Hath not thy Son onr Saviour, assured us, that oar 
Heavenly Father will give his Holy Spirit to them who ask 
him? And is he not appointed to j^ide us into all truth? 
Have J not sought the gracious guidance of thy good Spirit 
continually? Am I not truly sensible of my own darkness 
and weakness, my dangerous prejudices on every side, and 
my utter insufficiency Tor my own conduct? Wilt thou 
leave such a poor creature, bewildered among a thousand 
perplexities which are raised by the various opinions and 
contrivances of men to explain thy divine truth ? 

Helpme, Heavenly Father, for I am quite tired and weary 
of these human explainings, so vanous and uncertain. 
When wilt thou explain it to me thyself, O my God, by the 
secret and certain dictates of thy Spirit, according to the 
intimations of thy word ? nor let any pride of reason, nor 
any affectation of novelty, nor any criminal bias what- 
soever, turn my hfea^rt aside from hearkening to these divine 
dictates of thy word and thy Spirit. Suffer not any of my 
native corruptions, nor the vanity of my imagination, to cast 
a mist over my eyes while I am searching after the know- 
ledge of thy mind and will, for my etemu salvation ! 

I entreat, O most mercitnl Fatner, that thou wilt not 
suffer the remnant of my short life to be wasted in such . 
endless wanderings in quest of thee and thy Son Jesus, as 
great part of my past days have been ; but let my sincere 
endeavours to know thee, in all the ways whereby thou 
hast discovered thyself in thy word, be crowned with such 
success, that my soul being estabushed in every needfiil 
truth by thy Holy Spirit, I may speed my remaining life 
according to the rules of thy gpspel ; and may, with aU the 
holy and happy creation, ascribe glory and honour, wisdom 
and power, to thee who sittest upon the throne, and to the 
Lamo, for ever and ever. 



THE END. 



